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By Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 





New York, February 20, 1860. 

My Dear Frenv : I feel encouraged and grateful 
for the apparent acceptance and interest which have 
«elcomed my hurried attempts to comply with your 
original request. The subject is very extensive and 
has a great variety of connections. Should I attempt 
yw touch them all, my few familiar letters would 
«well into a volume. The single point now suggested, 
‘he advantages we have a right to expect from a faith- 
ful cultivation of this important work, spreads out 
to a variety of topics for consideration. I have 
eaid we have a right to expect the conversion of our 


children. Upon this point I would not be unintelligi- 


ble or indefinite—by conversion, I mean the real 
eiritual turning of the heart to God, and its renewal 
ay * * . . 

for us service by the Holy Spirit. This is the only 


actual starting of true Christian character: the new 
ereation of the soul in Christ. Now, I suppose, a 
faitti(ul Christian teacher will propound this to him- 
self as an object. It will direct his prayers, his prepa- 
rations, his methods of communication, and all his 
personal influence and intercourse with his children. 
He will labor for this great result until he gain it. He 
will not be satisfied without it. I do not mean that 
he shall occupy his time with mere exhortation to his 
class. Still less that he shal) adopt a vehement 
and imperious style of address in his work—a manner 
which I have sometimes seen running into uncomfor- 
table noise and actual disturbance. The instrument 
of conversion with children is the same as with 
adults—the Word of truth, the simple message of 
redeeming leve. This message speaks in the simplest 
language in the sacred Word, and is perfectly intelli- 
gible to the youngest mind. Nay,I often think far 
more so than to elder and more bewildered under- 
sandings; and if this message of actual pardon in 
the Savior’s blood, real salvation through his death 
or all who will receive it, is placed before the youth- 
ful minds as designed for them and belonging to them, 
with the evidence of sincerity and earnestness on the 
acher’s part, We may as reasonably look for a bless- 
mg to attend the truth in the éxperience of children 
a of adults. I call this expectation a right, because 
seems to me the subject of divine promise, and that 
which God has promised we have an undoubted right 
toask and to expect. To this one great point every 
lesson should be brought, and with every child. The 
full attainment of this result, under the divine bless- 
ing, does not imply extraordinary powers or educa- 
tion on the teacher’s part, but a real living experience 
of \he power of the truth, and love of the Word of God ; 
an earnest desire for the salvation of those to whom 
(is offered—with a real belief that they can be and 
ought to be saved, under its ministration. This con- 
etitutes the adaptation of the ministry in the pulpit, 
and is equally the same instrument of blessing for 
precious souls in the Sunday-school. 

[ have constantly had before me very blessed illus- 
vations of such fidelity and usefulness ; teachers 





viom education, piety, and industrious preparation 
have combined to give great efficiency for their work, 
ind whose earnest and religious habit and character 
tave made them most attractive and popular among 
the youth before them. I have seen Bible-classes, 
woth male and female, in which there was a constant 
pressure of attendance, and an outward desire to 
ecome partakers of the benefits there received, just 
is earnest. An intelligent, earnest, and instructed 
vacher, with a mind and heart engaged in the blessed 
vork thus undertaken, believing in its value and in- 
fuence, and determined to carry out that influence, 
vith the Lord’s blessing and spirit, to the utmost, will 
ilways be popular and always efficient. Scholars 
will be punetual and happy, and God the Savior will 
sever be found slack in his promise of a blessing from 
leaven upon his Word. He will sanctify them 
trough his truth. Such teachers make their mark in 
tie history of the church, and are held in abiding 
rmembrance. An eminent instance of this was John 
farr of Philadelphia. He wasa native of London, 
ud a chemist of practical wisdom and success in 
wsiness. Me was one of our Bible-class teachers at 

‘. Paul’s—a model ef a Sunday-school teacher. 
huly spiritual, thoroughly evangelical, deeply earnest, 
lever Wearied, always attractive, he made his class 
be considered by young men an invaluable privi- 

‘ge. God blessed his labors with increasing mani- 

ietations of divine grace and power. Young men 

“W energetic and active in their maturity, in every 

“88 of the work of the church of God, would to-day 

*e up and call him blessed. Ihave no doubt if all 

*to found the Savior under his earnest, constant 

“elily, were called to stand together as witnesses for 

“i, more than one hundred young men would appear 

“testify for him before the Lord. And yet I speak of 

“ly @ portion of his labor in this cause. Who can 

imate the full result for them, for the church, for 

tt world, of such labors as his? Yet never was 

“re perhaps a Christian man more unpretending, 
“ttrusive, or simple-hearted than he. He has long 
‘tce entered into his rest in the Savior’s glory. God 
Put to all his schelars grace to hold on in following 
4 to the end. 

‘lovely young female teacher was taken from us at 
Wenty-two years of age. She joined us as a teacher 
“sixteen, and labored with us but few years before 
“crown was given to her. Yet her whole class of 
fs, crowded always, seemed to listen to her with 
karts perfectly absorbed, and felt the privilege of 
‘ng taught by her one of the greatest joys of their 

Her fidelity in speaking for Jesus seemed never 
* fail, An evening’s walk or a casual meeting 
‘wid bring out something from her that would be 
‘Ulessing to others. Her household, her friends, all 
tlt the power of her religion. More than one young 
“ti of her acquaintance traced his conversion to her 
\lifulness. I had reason to believe that at least 
Wenty-five youth around her, and I know not how 
Y more, for my opportunity of knowledge was 
‘ual, were saved by the Lord’s blessing upon her 
“but lovely ministry. Yet there was nothing that 
‘remarkable in her condition or edueation, beyond 
common reach of young ladies in moderate cir- 
“stances of life. Her power was her religion, her 
ms 'y to Christ. She was a real, living follower of 
x Savior whom she loved, and for whom alone she 

““ And how brightly shine these examples and 

“Nories of the departed! How encouraging to our 

‘“esiness and fidelity are their histories! What a 

‘°@ pastor's heart are the answers given by in- 

“¥ youth in reference to their own awakening, 

” n these twe cases came to me from many, “ It 
‘ a Farr, or Miss , who first spoke to me, and 
a ‘hy mind to think of Christ.” How paltry and 
Pr: Per any jealousy on the part of minis- 
“wh om Jabors and success. I do not refer to 

sg aetions of this fidelity, though I might do 

Sow fogs Rernishes evidence enough. 
Race! reat em view of the work also gives the 
Kl effect 2 pote in our observation of its ac- 

ak Of the fe: minds of youth. Here I must only 
hind 9 fy and of ¢hose who are gone. I call 

W death r child in our Sunday-school, whose 
he » perhaps at sixteen years of age, sealed 

Utify) testimony for Christ My fi re 
: requept visits 
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to her chamber of intense suffering were full of com- 
fort and delight. Such was her bodily agony that 
she could not lie down, or hardly sleep. But her soul 
was full of light and joy. Yet her teaching had been 
gathered perhaps wholly in the Bible-class and 
church. At one visit, she said to me, “‘ My precious 
pastor, listen tome. This is the way I think. First, 
God the Father loved me and chose me for his child. 
Then God the Son leved me and came and died for 
me that I might be his child. Then God the Holy 
Ghost, loved me, and came and told me I was his 
child, and made me love him as his child. My precious 
pastor, is this right?” Blessed child of heaven, 
flesh and blood had not revealed it to her, but the 
Spirit of her Father in heaven. On another visit, she 
said, ‘‘ My precious pastor, I have had such a sweet 
half night of prayer,—no, perhaps only a third of the 
night. And I have been praying for you,—and for your 
dear son, that a double portion of the Spirit may rest 
upon him,—and for our dear Epiphany, (my Philadel- 
phia church,) that God would raise them up a faith- 
ful pastor, and for St. George’s, that you may be made 
as great a blessing to them as you have been to us. 
And I thought I should love to be with you in St. 
George’s. You know I do not know anybody there, 
but I shall always love them because you are there. 
And then I thought, after I am gone, if I were permit- 
ted, I should ask Jesus to let me visit you in that 
dear church.”” Much more she added in the same 
strain, just as fresh inmy memory, but this is enough. 
She sat upon her bed, with her head leaning forward 
upon her knees, and her hands clasped around them. 
At another visit I found her sitting much in the same 
posture in an easy chair. She said, “‘ My precious 
pastor,”—she never addressed me by any other title, 
—I have had sueh a sweet dream of heaven last 
night. Do you remember the little sermon you 
preached to us about Sweet Words and Bitter Words ? 
Well, I thought the language of heaven was made up 
of all the sweet words of earth, and there were no 
bitter words there, and it seemed so lovely to have 
everybody speak to me so.” These are a few scraps 
from a multitude of memories of that lovely child of 
God. Her faithful teacher is still living, and has even 
perhaps a fuller memory and a fuller joy than I in this 
relation. 

These are illustrations of actual results. They are 
deeply interesting, but not peculiar. Every really 
flourishing Sunday-school can furnish them. Every 
pastor, alive in this work, has such themes in his 
bosom. Every earnest, praying teacher will probably 
have some similar testimony. They are but some 
that have occurred to my mind while I have been 
writing this letter. Memory will perhaps recall many 
others. But these illustrate the great purpose and 
the rightful result of our teaching in the Word of 
God. Why should it be thought a thing incredible, 
that God should do this for our children? Rather, 
why should we not expect it, labor for it, anticipate it, 
as the natural, practical result? This blessed result 
may come in a variety of manifestations, not always 
suddenly, not always immediately, not always with 
much observation. Sometimes after long trying of 
faith and prayer and patience. Sometimes after the 
actual connection of the teacher and the scholar has 
been sundered. But its possibility, its likelihood, its 
certainty in God’s own time and way, leads us to pray 
and labor and teach in the hope of this one result. 
The purpose and expectation give new energy and 
life to all our efforts. The plan of instruction thus 
designed, mingles a precious influence with all our 
words and thoughts. Solemn, tender, affectionate, sin- 
cere,—our children feel and see that we areso. Their 
atiention is arrested. Their thoughts are awakened. 
Their minds are all alive. Ah, how blessed is such a 
sight,and suchan operation! How fullof joy and pleas- 
ure the work so imbued and sanctified becomes! And 
how much every pastor loses who is not in it, and 
alive to it, and earnest for it, as one not only of the 
great, but of the greatest interests of his ministry 
and office, as a shepherd of the flock, and an embas- 
sador for Christ! S.'m. &. 


a 
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A SUNDAY WITH THE FUNGUS FAMILY.* 

Ir the Fungus family had been consulted in refer- 
ence to the divisions of Time, there would never have 
been any Sundays, either for the purposes of rest or 
of religion. Fungus, to be sure, is perfectly aware 
that there is one day in the week.upon which, if a 
promissory note falls due, it is payable the day before, 
and that this day is the Christian Sabbath. Beyond 
this it is doubtful whether he has ever reflected upon 
the nature or uses of the institution; and his house- 
hold are no better. Such, at least, is the deliberate 
conviction of my friend the Rey. Calvin Tract, himself 
a connection of the family, who has taken up the 
career of a missionary, and has recently returned 
from six years ef labor among the Camanche Indians. 
I mentioned to him that I thought his relatives fur- 
nished a very promising field for missionary effort, 
and that I doubted whether any tribe of North Ameri- 
can savages required more immediate attention on 
the part of the excellent Society to which he is 
attached. He caught at the idea, for he is an en- 
thusiast in his calling, and remarked that he would 
avail himself of an invitation which Mrs. Fungus had 
given him, and would go and pass a Sunday with the 
family. 

He was as good as his word, and went according 
to promise. More than this, he has furnished me 
with a full report of his experience. Like too 
many religious and benevolent documents of this 
description it is entirely too long to be readable if 
printed in full, but I will try to condense it after the 
manner of a practical layman, without losing any of 
its original spirit and flavor. 

He arrived a little after ten, and found the state 
coach at the door, with the new liveries and the 
crested panels. I omit the reflections in which Tract 
indulges in reference to this establishment, as it is 
very certain that whatever else it does or does not 
convey, it carries its own punishment with it, the 
nature of which is well understood by everybody who 
keeps a private carriage, and pays the bills at the end 
of the year. 

On entering the house he experienced an agreeable 
surprise in finding the entire female portion of the 
family in the front parlor, and ready forchurch. Fun- 
gus was absorbed in The Sunday Herald. Tom was 
on the sofa, with his feet in an arm-chair, lost in the 
contemplation of a new pair of boots. Mrs. Fungus 
and the three young ladies were ranged within con- 
venient distance of the pier-glass, and exhibited un- 
usual signs of self-satisfaction. Our missionary was 
greatly encouraged. The case was not so bad after 
all. He could not refrain from expressing his grati- 
fication. “ Surely,’ said he, ‘‘ Mrs. Fungus, where 
there is such marked preparation for punctual attend- 
ance at chureh, there must be an opening for—” “ Oh, 
yes,” interrupted Mrs. F., with more readiness than 
she usually exhibited, ‘there has been—last Thurs- 
day, at Madame Honneton’s—all the Paris fashions 
for the seasan—we were the first there,”—and she 
waved her hand around the cirele, as much as to say, 
“You see the result,”—*« only Sophia’s bonnet, poor 
child, is a shade darker than we thought, but we must 
expect trials in this life.” Poor Tract saw that his 
spiritual barometer was not to be relied upon, and he 
felta chill of despair. Arabella, with her quick percep- 
tion, saw the change, and came to the rescue. “ Don’t 





* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1860, by J. H. 





Richards, in the Clerk’s effice of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New York. 





you think, Mr. Tract, that people ought to dress for 
church quite as well as for balls and parties? In- 
deed, I consider that there is a beautiful harmony be- 
tween dress and devotion ; though for my part,” con- 
tinued the young lady, with a side-glance at the mir- 
ror, which reflected a tout ensemble somewhat more 
subdued than usual for Arabella, ‘I have renounced 
all the pomps and vanities of this world.” “ Ever 
since the Bugge ball,” suggested Glorianna, slyly. 
“ All things must have a commencement,” said Ara- 
bella, in her loftiest manner. “ As a preliminary to 
their having an end,’’ rejoined her sister, with charm- 
ing malice, axd then, without waiting for a re- 
sponse, tapped the center table with her parasol, and 
ejaculated, ‘Oh, dear! where shall I go to church ?” 
Tract pricked up his ears. Is it possible they don’t 
know where they are going? “I prefer the Episco- 
pal service,” said Glorianna, “I always did; they 
have such good music, and such cunning little ser- 
mons. If it wasn’t for that horrid Lent, I would be 
an Episcopalian.” The word “lent” roused Fungus 
from his lucubrations. He thought it had reference 
to money, and looking up he recognized Tract. “ Ah!” 
said he, coming forward, “ Mr. Tract, how are you ?— 
haven’t seen you for a great while—been stationed 
out West in the army, haven’t you?” Tract felt as if 
he was in the army of martyrs, but he quietly 
replied that he went on a mission of peace, and not of 
war, to the frontier. The last word roused Tom. “I 
say,” said he, “ now you talk about being in the front 
tier, were you at Wallack’s last night, wasn’t it prime?” 
There was a general exclamation of “Tom!” under 
the echo of which the two youngest ladies sailed off, 
Mrs. Fungus moved majestically to the carriage, in 
which she installed herself in solitary grandeur, and 
Arabella and Mr. Tract gained the front pavement. 
Tom being left alone with his father, inquired of that 
gentleman whether he didn’t intend to go to church? 
Mr. Fungus said he thought there would hardly be 
room in the pew. Tom suggested that if he 
wanted to go very much he presumed the sexton 
would give him a seat in the aisle. Mr. Fungus 
thanked him for the information, and relapsed into 
the inside of his newspaper, while his considerate son 
resumed the inspection of his boots. 

Arabella was very brilliant on the way to church. 
Tract had fancied that the walk would give him an 
opportunity of turning the conversation into a serious 
channel, but his companion struck out into so much 
deeper water than he knew how to swim in, that he 
went under at once. Arabella had spent a winter 
in Boston, where she had learned how to take excur- 
sions part of the way up very inaccessible subjects, 
bringing away little bits of them to show as speci- 
mens. Tract was a new man, and she overwhelmed 
him first with a little dash about the Gnostics, and 
then a sprinkle of German exegesis, and then a splutter 
about,the physical sciences, and then a bucket full of 
esthetics. Tract knew, of course, it was all non- 
sense, but he had not a grain of that article in his 
own composition, and the hardest thing in the world 
is todo anything with your own sense against other 
people’s nonsense. So he walked in silence, like a 
captive, in the train of the victorious Arabella, who 
made her grand entree into the pew, just as the tenor 
of the choir was at the last demi-semi-quaver of a 
prelnde of which nobody in the church could under- 
stand a word. 

A grand up-town church ; a crowded congregation ; 
a thousand men and women and children fresh from 
the eager life of the last six days in the busiest center 
of the world ; the sacred Sabbath hush ; the sense of 
stillness, which, with a slight advance, might deepen 
into devotion ; the order and decorum of the place, 
which, under a true culture, might soften into relig- 
ious awe; an hour of uninterrupted sway over such 
sensibilities, at such a time, in such a place, with 
such accessories—what an instrument this, waiting 
for the touch of the master hand! And then the 
message of the place: to which all that keeps time 
in the soul to the noblest hopes, and fears, and desti- 
nies of the race should respond, 


‘* All thoughts, all passions, all desires ; 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame”— 


What an opportunity! No opponent here to confute 
the logic, to turn the argument upon itself, to make 
the grand conclusion absurd and the pathos ridicu- 
lous ; no judge here to decide against the speaker as 
he takes his seat: no jury with a speedy verdict to 
shatter his fine spun theories and defeat his best en- 
deavors. Happy the man in whom the elements of 
sympathy and power are so blended that he can wield 
with a monarch’s hand the scepter thus laid at his 
feet. : 

So thought Tract, as he sat in the Fungus pew that 
Sunday morning. Now whether the service was 
or was not in accordance with this high ideal, I 
cannot venture to say. He says it was not. He 
notes the fact that although, in the week before, the 
city had been startled with shock after shock of such 
disasters as the freezing winter only brings with it, 
and numbers of poor men and women and little chil- 
dren had paid with their lives for the fiendish selfish- 
ness of others, not a word of prayer or commisera- 
tion went up from that Christian pulpit with the mem- 
ory of the week’s sorrows on its wings. Why, says 
he, do we exclude a liturgy, if we are not to embrace 
within the freer circle of our unpremeditated devo- 
tidns all that is nearest and most immediate? 
Further on, he notes that the great sermon which had 
been growing all the week, like Aaron’s rod, swal- 
lowed up most of the other exercises. It left 
only three verses in each psalm and hymn, per- 
mitted only half of the lesson, and took at least 
ten minutes out of the prayer. I am afraid this 
is partly the uncharitableness of Old-School against 
New, or New against Old. We cannot trust minis- 
ters to criticise each other; they are too faithful. 
Still further on, he goes into the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the great sermon; and reduces it to so many 
parts New England philosophy, so many parts 
German speculation, so many parts modern poetry, 
80 many parts pure imagination, so many parts 
Corinthian rhetoric, so many parts Gospel. He says 
that though there is no such thing now us the smell 
of the midnight lamp, there is what is worse, the 
feverish heat.pf the midnight gas, and that this great 
sermon throbbed through and through with its un- 
healthy glow. He is sure the finishing touches 
were put on to its enamel long after every sensible 
clergyman should be in bed and asleep. It is too 
bad, he says,.that we should beeome the slaves 
of sucha system. Why should the tired brains of 
those who have been fretted all the week with their 
round of duties, be lashed and spurred on the day of 
rest around the circle of a great discourse, aad why 
the weak brains of those who have had six days ef 
idleness or folly be simply stupefied by what is to 
them only the whirr and buzz of a great pulpit fan- 
wheel ; and why, eh why, when the Christian religion 
is the best and only cure for that world-sickness, sin, 
should not the healing hands which bear it be willing 
to dispense the pure and simple and infallible specific 
without compounding it with so much cinnamon and 
orange-peel and rose-water? 

But Tract had been exhorting the Camanches for 
six years, and how should he know anything about 
city preaching? Besides, he has never had a call to 
an up-town church. 

His minutes of the behavior of Mrs. Fungus are 
more reliable. He says he never knew what a per- 
fect vacuum was till he saw her expression in church. 
She did not go to sleep, not for a moment, she 
scarcely stirred, but there was an air of vacancy 





about her, as if every faculty she possessed were to 
let. In fact, this worthy lady, although she has a very 
good eye for colors, has not the least perceptive 
faculty when it comes to doctrines or dogmas. She 
might hear Bishop Potter in the morning, Theodore 
Parker in the afternoon, and Judge Edmonds in the 
evening without disturbing, in the least, her mental 
equilibrium, er being troubled with the slightest con- 


sciousness of a want of an entire harmony in their 
teachings. 


Arabella, on the contrary, being the creature of 
susceptibility, had her various moods and phases. 
She took in all the bonnets in a series of concentric 
surveys by way of a practical application of the doc- 
trine she had broached before leaving home. Then she 
listened with all her might for about ten minutes. Then 
she went into a process of meditation, which, if it had 
been anybody else, would have seemed like going to 
sleep, and finally she devoted herself to a large palm 
leaf, as if fanning, and nothing else, had been the 
whole duty of woman. 

When they got home, they found Glorianna and 
Sophia, and the four ladies, in spite of every effort 
which Tract could make, immediately went into com- 
mittee of the whole on the question of dress. There 
was no help for it, and all he could do was to hope for 
better things and a wider field at the dinner-table. 

Dinner brought its peculiar topics, and Tract very 
soon discovered from the conversation and plans of 
company, that in the estimation of the Fungus family 
Sunday came to a sudden and violent termination at 
one o’clock. There seemed to be a general relief, as 
if after a cessation of hostilities or when a short 
squall at sea has blown itself out. The Puritan Sab- 
bath began on Saturday evening. The Fungus Sabbath 
ended at Sunday’noon. Tract determined at last to 
make a stand against these Pagans. He thought of 
Daniel in the lion’s den, nerved himself to the point, 
and turning suddenly to Mrs. Fungus asked her in a 
voice of ministerial authority if she ever read her 
Bible? Every knife and fork was suspended. Mrs. 
Fungus hesitated a moment, and then perceiving that 
the question related to the subject of religion, imme- 
diately put on her petrified church expression and 
remained silent. This was a safe and sure course. 
Tract recognized the vacuum and felt that he had no 
means of overcoming it. He abandoned her at once 
and turned upon his host with the same question and 
with a spirit which might have justified Fungus’s 
original impression that he was a fighting character. 
Fungus replied with some asperity, that he “ did occa- 
sionally and would oftener, but all the Bibles were 
printed in such small type!” Tract saw that this 
was an ingenious attempt to get up a side is- 
sue; he did not stop to attempt to convince 
Fungus that there were Bibles in larger type 
than nonpareil, but attacked him vigorously on 
the main point. He accepted the challenge and a 
sharp encounter ensued. 

Then it was that Fungus advanced and pro- 
pounded his short and easy method of dis- 
posing of the entire Christian system, facts, 
doctrines, creeds, precepts, duties, and ordinances. 
He had made the grand discovery that “ religious 
people are no better than other people.” This car- 
dinal and convenient postulate he supported by the 
dooleratiua mat he knew a great many Old-School 
Presbyterians who are given to lying, and that he 
was once cheated, in the most iniquitous manner, by 
a deacon of a Congregational church in Connecticut. 
This he regarded as a summary quietus to the whole 
body of revealed religion, and he expected that Tract 
would surrender at once when he found himself under 
the guns of this moral Gibraltar. He quietly admitted 
the supposed delinquencies of the Presbyterians and 
the deacon, but inquired of Fungus whether he 
thought a man could ever pay his own personal! obli- 
gations if he had nothing to put to his account exeept 
the debts of other people ? This was a form of stating 
the question for which his host was hardly prepared. 
There was a metallic ring about it which seemed to 
find some echo in his conscience. But he promptly 
rejoined that that was all very well, but it was his rule 
to judge of an article by the sample, and after he had 
been cheated by one Christian he lost his faith in 
all ofthem. Tract asked him if he had ever lost his 
faith in a genuine half eagle because there were a 
great many spurious coin of the same denomination, 
or if he had ever wavered in his views about roast 
beef because the world was full of poor cooks. This 
rather staggered his adversary, who, finding that his 
outposts were in seme danger of being driven in, fell 
back upon the Connecticut deacon, and gave the full 
particulars of the affair over again, with the additional 
fact that he wrote him a letter telling him that he 
was a scoundrel, upon which the deacon replied in 
four closely-written pages, informing Fungus that he 
forgave him, but denouncing his sins, and urging him 
to immediate repentance. ‘A pretty fellow,” cried 
Fungus, growing very red in the face, “to forgive 
me!” “Very true,” said Tract, “but how about 
your forgiving the deacon? Did it ever occur to you 
that there would be something magnanimous about 
that?” ‘Forgive him,” roared Fungus, “ I’d see him 
—.’ Tract stopped him short, for he was evi- 
‘dently losing his temper, and for a few minutes they 

maintained a sort of silent truce. The missionary 
reopened the attack at last. “My dear sir,” said 
he, “don’t you think it is about time that you moral 
men of the world should commence setting good ex- 
amples to these irreligious Christians who give you 
so much trouble? You who are so anxious about the 
standard of eharacter, why not show us a specimen 
of a higher style?’ ‘ Moral men,” growled Fungus, 
whose worst passions were roused by the idea of for- 
giving his enemies, “ very well ; de you mean to say 
that morality is a bad thing?’ “ Not at all; on the 
contrary, it is a very good thing.” ‘‘ Them you differ 
from these orthodox clergymen,” said Fungus, “ who 
are all the time preaching against moral men and de- 
nouncing morality. Inever go to church but what they 
are down on them. What sort of religion do you call 
that?” Tract saw there was only one line ef illus- 
tration to which he was sensible, and went back to it. 
“Credit is a good thing, isn’t it?” he inquired. “It 
is a good thing for a merchant to be able to owe a mil- 
lion of doJlars without breaking.”” Fungas nodded 
assent. ‘ But howif all the time he owes an old debt, 
and his books would show it if they were examined, of 
ten times that amount, and his only chance of paying it 
depended on the willingness of a friend to indorse for 
him without any equivalent except his gratitude ?” 
“I suppose he might better secure the indorsement,” 
said Fungus. “ Yes, and stop talking about his credit 
if he is an honest man, and making inventories of 
other men’s property. Ah, my worthy moralist, 
cease to jingle the small coin of your virtues in the 
ears of your fellow-men and in the face of awe 
and try the experiment of paying your way with 
it through the straight gate, whieh is barred 
against the loudest summons of self-righteous pride, 
but opens so readily to the slightest touch of the love 
which waits upon forgiveness, and through which the 
publican and the harlot go in before the Pharisee !” 

I imagine that as my young friend said these words 
he half rose from the table and assumed an air and 
attitude of command, something like that which St. 
Paul wears in Raphael’s grand cartoon of the Preach- 
ing at Athens. For a moment there was an effect. 
But his auditors were incapable of any personal ap- 
plication, or indisposed to make it. Fungus took up 
the last word and fell to abusing other Pharisees, of 
whom it appeared there were a great many in the 
circle of his acquaintance. Mrs. Fungus came out of 
vacancy long enough to enter her protest against any 











religious conversation. She said she never knew any 
good to come of it. Arabella became eloquent on 
the horrors of bigotry. Glorianna, who had made the 
discovery over her soup that Tract was very good 
looking, and who liked him all the better for his ani- 
mation, declared in favor of his sentiments generally, 
and of a religious life, with a previso and reservation 
in favor of the “things she didn’t see any harm 
in”—a catalogue about as long as a steamer’s 
manifest commencing with the French Theater and 
Dumas’s novels. Where it ended I will not under- 
take to say, but it would form an interesting and 
instructive manual for those who want to make the 
line of duty a primrose path. Tract saw that his 
mission was a failure, and wisely concluded to with- 
draw, which he did shortly after dinner, to the infinite 
relief of the whole family. He is going to start for 
the old missionary ground in a fortnight. He says 
that he prefers to encounter the scalping knives, 
tomahawks, and war dances of the Camanches to the 
perils of that Arctic circle—the Fungus family. xe 
W. A. B: 





FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





Wasurneoron, D. C., Feb. 18, 1860. 

Tue Republicans and Democrats have been occa- 
sionally, through the week, trying their strength in 
futile attempts to elect a House Printer. Several 
ballots have been taken, but on most of them the Re- 
publican candidate lacked one vote of a majority. 
Mr. Adams of Mass. has steadily refused to vote, de- 
claring to his friends that he does not like to aid in 
awarding “jobs” either to friends or foes. The prof- 
its of the printing are really of no service to either 
party, and all that honest and honorable men care 
about the result is the moral effect of victory upon 
either side. 

The Senate receded from its amendments on the 
Post-Office Deficiency bill, and let the bill, as it came 
from the House, pass. The very same day a bill for 
the entire abolition of the franking privilege was 
taken up in the Senate and passed, with but two votes 
in the negative. This bill not only cuts off the frank- 
ing privilege, but prohibits the passage of any matter 
through the mails free of postage. Country newspa- 
pers, if the bill pass, can no longer send their papers 
free for the distance of thirty miles from their offices, 
nor will newspaper publishers be allowed to send their 
exchanges, as now, free of postage. This is of course 
right. If the franking privilege is abolished, it should 
sweep away all privileges, and allow no letter, or 
speech, or paper to go in the mails without paying 
for postage. 

The Senate bill came to the House and was taken up 
on Friday, and a struggle ensued on its reference. The 
friends of the bill wished to refer it to the Post-Office 
Committee, which is known to favor the abolition of the 
franking privilege, while the enemies of the bill desired 
to raise a Select Committee to investigate the proposed 
reference with thoroughness, and report to the House. 
The enemies of the Senate bill triumphed, and carried 
it to a Select Committee, of which Vallandigham of 
Ohio, an able opponent of the bill, is Chairman. 

A large majority of the Republicans assert that the 
use of the franking privilege, to the extent of carry- 
ing letters and speeches of members, is the privilege 
of the people, and tends to establish justice in the land 
by the circulation of useful knowledge where it would 
not otherwise go. They justify the franking privilege 
precisely as editors have done the newspaper-ex- 
change principle, and it is certainly a striking fact 
that all the ultra pro-slavery members of Congress 
advocate with great zeal the Senate bill. They frank- 
ly declare that their constituents do not want infor- 
mation from Washington, and that they do not intend 
the constituencies of other members who do, to be in- 
dulged at the cost of the peaple generally. 

The Republicans have been making some admirable 
speeches on the slavery question during the past 
week. In the Senate Mr. Hale delivered perhaps the 
greatest speech of his life, in reply to a ferocious 
attack by Mr. Toombs upon the free states for their 
legislation against kidnapping. It was a bold and 
eloquent vindication of the free states and of their 
policy on the slavery question. His speech was 
followed in the House by two speeches equally bold, 
by Messrs. Ferry of Ct., and Fenton of New York. 
The speech of Mr. Ferry was so admirable that I 
cannot refrain from making two or three very brief 
extracts. In the first part of his speech he set forth 
the principles of the Democratic party in plain lan- 
guage : 

“The Democratic party of to-day * * * * * holds, 
as an abstract proposition, that property in man exists 
of natural right ; no more to be condemned in morals 
or deprecated in policy than property in cattle or 
merchandise ; that the system of American slavery, 
which is based upon this property in man, is also, and 
without reference to collateral circumstances, right— 
right, not merely where it exists as an involuntary 
inheritance from preceding generations, but rightfully 
to be originally established in a community, as a 
component part of its domestic institutions. And not 
only this, but that,as a system, it is expedient ; 
productive of vast benefits where it already exists, 
and calculated to produce the greatest good in socie- 
ties where, under favoring influences of soil and 
climate, it may be newly established. 

“The Democratic party, moreever, insists that this 
property in man is distinctly recognized and protected 
by the Constitution of the United States ; that where- 
ever the term ‘ property’ is used in that instrument, it 
embraces slaves as truly as any object of legitimate 
ownership; and that every conclusion of legal or 
logical sequence from the language of the Constitution, 
which may apply to merchandise of any description, 
is equally applicable to this. I am aware that there 
is a section of the Democratic party which does not 
concur in all of the foregoimg views, and I shall have 
occasion to consider its position in the course of my 
remarks. The influence of this portion in public 
affairs: is, however, at present, comparatively small. 
The Executive department of the Government, the 
Democratic members of the Federal Judiciary, and 
an overwhelming majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, embrace the opinions 
which I have now stated. In the discussions in the 
other wing of the Capitol, and upon this floor, | have 
heard these doctrines set forth scores of times as 
component parts of the Democratic creed, and they 
have been received almost without a word of disap- 
probation from any one claiming to belong to the 
Democratic organization. Indeed, I think that it 
may properly be assumed that, but for the stern 
resistance which is made to these principles by the 
Republican party, they would be practically carried 
out, in all their logical results, by all the departments 
of the Federal Government.” 

He went on further to show that if these principles 
were right the extremists of the South who clamor 
for the reopening of the slave-trade are the only con- 
sistent men and politicians in the country. When he 
said this Gov. McRae and Mr. Lamar of Miss. nodded 
their heads as if with delighted assent. They are 
consistent pro-slavery men, declaring African slavery 
to be a blessing, and therefore they wish to extend it 
over the world and at once reopen the slave-trade. 
The reply of Mr. Ferry was overwhelming, and was 
as felicitous in language as it was powerful in its 
logic. I will quete the opening portion of his answer 
to the assertions of the pro-slavery deelaimers in the 
House : 

“ Such are the fundamental principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, and such are their logical results. I 
meet them in their very beginnings, for it is there 
that we shall find the starting-point of divergence be- 
tween the two great parties upon this subject. [ 
affirm that property in man does not and cannot exist 
of natural right. It fills me with le morti- 
fication to be , in this enlightened age and 


| Worse than death. 
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The Independent. 
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necessity exists. The Democratic organization, ex- 
tending into every town and village in the Confederacy, 
is fast becoming debauched and demoralized in regard 
to this whole matter. Its leaders teach that slavery is 
right ; and the masses everywhere are being gradually 
led—by a course downward in morals and backward 
in civilization—to adopt that teaching as true. If this 
doctrine shall become the predominant belief through- 
out the greater portion of the country, and systems 
of bondage come to be justified and approved by the 
masses of the people, then I believe that real freedom 
will speedily thereafter disappear from the Republic. 
I repeat, therefore, that property in slaves does pot 
and cannot exist of natural right. There is no voice 
of inspiration asserting in man such dominion over 
his fellow-man, like that which gave to our race 
‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the face of the earth ;’ and we are, therefore, 
left to rest our judgment upon the just instincts of 
the human heart, and the honest guidance of an en- 
lightened conscience. Andto these I appeal. There 
is not a literature of any people or age which does 
not depict liberty as better than life, and slavery as 
There is not a man in this House 
who would not sooner lie down ia his grave than be- 
come a bondman,; there is not one of us who would 
not rather see the face of his child upturned to him, 
dead in its coffin, than to see that child sold as a 
slave. No promises of sufficient food and decent 
apparel and comfortable shelter, of care in sickness 
and support in old age, could change this preference ; 
and if long ages of servitude have produced, in iso- 
lated instances, a different choice, the common sense 
of mankind justly finds in such phenomena a more 
conclusive proof of the brutalizing influences of bond- 
age. The laws which are made for the security of 
this species of property afford further evidence that 
it is based upon wrong. It is impossible that any 
relation, right in itself, should require such utterly 
repulsive enactments for its maintenance in a civilized 
society. I have, to some extent, looked into the 
statutes and judicial decisions of those communities 
where the institution prevails, and I find that they 
compose a merciless, remorseless, terrible machinery 
for changing a man into a brute. There is but ‘one 
step w:: ting to make the work complete ; they have 
not yo: legalized murder.” 

Duing the delivery of this speech almost the entire 
House listened attentively, and some of the very 
ablest of the Southern members, Lamar of Mississippi 
among them, admitted in private conversation that 
it was a very able argument against them and their 
principles, and Mr. L. avowed his purpose at an early 
day to reply to it, and he now has the floor whenever 
the House goes into Committee of the Whole for that 
purpose. 

The Territorial Committee of the House will soon 
report a bill for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a state. The bill will doubtless pass the 
House, but the Democratic Senate, it is said, will 
strangle it, that body being determined on keeping 
Kansas out of the Union till after the Presidential 
election. Having let Oregon in with much less than 
a hundred theusand of people, Kansas is refused upon 
the ground of a want of population! The only differ- 
ence between th territor'es is that Oregon came 




















this Christian Republic, to go back to demonstrate 
the primary truths of common morality. But the 


in as a Democraic state, and Kansas wishos to come 
in as a Repubiican state! Mr. Donglae is wise 
enough to perceive the folly of carrying this igeue to 
the people next autumn, bu! his advice will not pre 
vail in the Senate D WwW. B 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 
Enevanp, Feb. 3, 1860. 

* * * Now just a word about the Pope, who is 
cursing with Peterine piety, and brandishing his 
sword with more than Peterine ferocity, declaring 
that all the kingdoms of this world are his, and par- 
ticularly the Romagna, and that he will fight for it 
and have it fought for. 

And a word for that mouth of the Pope, the Uni- 
vers, which so long has been full of cursing and bit- 
terness, and as hoarse with denunciations of Protest- 
antism and freedom as any Absolutist anywhere, 
or any editor down South, or in a lower deep, if such 
there be! - It is sport to see the engineer hoist with his 
own petard. The Univers would have had the whole 
universe gagged, while he bullied the universe, and 
now, by Imperial decree, he ceases to exist in the 
world, that is in Paris, and has to betake himself and 
types to Brussels, like a mere Republican proserit ! 
The Pope, and all his Viece-Popes, have thus been 
smitten on their foulest of mouths. Thus it is, the 
only free country in the world, for the press of the 
true Faith and only “ Church,” is—Ireland ! 

Of the flood of Papal and protectionist and free- 
trade talk in France, of the flood of wine which is to 
deluge and finally extinguish perfidious Albion, not a 
word ef description ean here be added. 

The New York daily press will doubtless reprint 
the article of the Siécle, on the Pope’s letter: it is 
suggestive and pleasant to read on many accounts ;— 
also an article from the Debais, suggested by a pro- 
tectionist petition to the Emperor. It is written by 
M. Baudrillart, an eminent professor of political econ- 
omy in the College of France. It is remarkable for 
force and condensation, and the apt citation of con- 
clusive facts. It is a fine stone for U.S. protection- 
ists to sharpen or blunt their weapons upon. 

Italy fer the Italians.—There is a short but sig- 
nificant and semi-official article in The Morning Post 
of this day. Virtual alliance of France and England, 
the result of the force of circumstances and the direc- 
tion of public opinion. There is now “a formal de- 
termination” (not a treaty!) that there shall be no 
intervention in Italy. The States of Central Italy 
shall dispose of themselves. Fresh elections: deci- 
sive votes of Assemblies, to determine annexation to 
Sardinia, if so they will it. French troops to be 
withdrawn from Northern Italy and from Rome (?) at 
an early opportunity. Austria has given up all hope 
—is to be persuaded to grant reforms in Venetia (!) 
Withal, the Italian question—thus “ settled ”’—is 
likely to take larger proportions—Venetia and Naples 
to wit. British lineof policy still to be—no foreign 
intervention, but Italy for the Italians. There are 
fresh indications to-day that the Emperor is to have 
Savoy. See you the Savoyards are eager to be 
Frenchmen, and why not let them emancipate them- 
selves in that way ! 

General Garibaldi’s marriage to the daughter of the 
Marchese Raimondi took place at Fini, near Como, on 
the 24th January. Long life and happiness to the 
hero and his bride. W. 








The Kentueky Extles,—Rev. J. A. Rogers, lately 
principal of the literary institute at Berea, Ky., has 
spoken with much effect in several of our pulpits. 
He will attend in the Broadway Tabernacle on Friday 
evening, 24th, and give some account of the recent 
expulsion and persecution of the missionaries, and 
others, with the prospects of Freedom in Kentucky 
amd the need of a pure Gospel in the slaveholding 
states. 





Tne bill for the expulsion of free negroes from the state 
which passed the Mississippi House of Representatives 
was defeated in the Senate. 

Tue Hopkins Academy in Hadley, Mass., a substantial 
three-story brick building, representing an old and useful 
yrivate school, was desteonel by fire early Saturday morn- 
Iie. Among the contents burned were a small lfbrary and 
Loss $6,000. No insurance. 





a melodeon. 





ool. P. B. Starke, the Commissioner appointed by the 
gislature of Mississippi to request a conferenc 
overnment of Virginia, has arrived in Richmond. The 

inquirer says that Col. Starke has always acted, and still 
acts, with the Opposition party. 


: { Alabama have passed a joint resa 
jan ia $50,000 for the relief of Virginia in paying the 
expenses of the Harper's Ferry affair. 


INineois will 
We understand that Hon. Abraham Lincoln of 

address the citizens of New York at Cooper Institute, on Monday 
evening, February 27th, on the present state of national polities. 
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Henry Ward Beecher.’ 


“And above all things have fervent charity among your- 
petvee; for charity shall cover a multitude of sins.”—1 Pat. iv. 8. 


As sometimes the colors in which pictures were 
painted fade out, and give to later days but a pale 
image of that which once glowed, so is it in language. 
Words have their meanings fading out of them. 
While some gain in scope, and are intrusted with the 
burden of larger meanings, through the changes of 
fime, others, like aqueducts neglected and choked up» 
carry but a small part of the original stream which once 
eoursed through them. This is the case with the word 
“charity. It was once large enough to signify the 
whole of the great disposition of Christianlove. Now 
it is cramped to signify, in the main, some of the 
effects of that disposition. 

In our text the whole feeling is represented in the 
first clause, and a particular application of it, or effect 
ef its use, in the second. Inclining to this view, I 
purpose to inculcate the duty of kindness and charita- 
bleness of feeling, and judgment, and word, toward 
eur fellow-men. It is no part of my intention to 
obscure your sight, or to confound the sharp lines 
drawn between good and evil; nor yet to confuse 
your moral sense, so that the lenient judgment of 
evil-doers shall be founded on indifference toward 
evil. Hatred of evil is entirely consistent with 
eharitableness toward erring men. But observation 
will teach us that we are less apt to condemn wicked- 
ness severely than weakness. Men will crucify you 
fer a foible, but forgive a fault. They will excuse a 
sin, bat condemn a weakness. In a path in which 
we travel, we naturally turn out for a rock or a fallen 
tree with patience and good humor, while we fret at 
the light dust that fills the air. And so in life, the 
more serious errors are likely to be treated with 
leniency, and the petty and the nettlesome faults with 
all uncharitableness. 

ere is no book that dissecis so boldly as the 
Bible ; that exposes every nerve and fiber of wicked- 
ness with such fidelity ; that inveighs so pointedly, 
or denounces so fearfully. And yet no book is more 
intent upon inculcating leniency of feeling toward 
offenders. It is, then, plainly possible to abhor evil, 
and yet maintain charity. A sober estimate of evil is 
not inconsistent with pily for it. Christ wept over 
that very Jerusalem which he had consigned to de- 
struction. Many a father sternly thrusts out a worth- 
less son, disowned, and enters his house again a 
heart-broken man. While the Bible is full of terrible 
denuneiations, it is just as full of exquisite entreaties, 
both directed to the same culprit. Thus God, whose 
anger burns to the lowest hell against sin, expatriated 
himself to die for sinners. Indignation and pity, then, 
are often contemporaneous duties. 

What saith the Scripture? “ Charity is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 





but rejoiceth in the truth.” “ Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good.”’ Letus examine | 
a little what else is enjoined upon us. 

There are some who are habitually suspicious of | 
evil. An evil deed never escapes them; and a good | 
deed rarely fails to be fathered on a bad motive, by | 
their misjudging. Some men seem to be naturally 
suspicious. Some are made cynical by a direct ex- 
perience which has sharpened the eye to discern the 
nicest shades of evil, without softening the heart to 
pity them. Such men are seldom charitable. Men 
always seem to do wrong, to them, and never with | 
any materia] palliations. 

There are others who are ruled by a perpetual sum- 
mer of good-nature. It shines in their face ; it softens 
every tone; it rules every look, and gesture, and | 
action. They seem almost incapable of dislike. No- 
body does wrong—at least they did not mean to do 
it ; or if they did, itis not without such excuse that, 
on the whole, they can forgive them. They are dis- 
posed to forgive everybody for everything. 

This second extreme is certainly the more amiable 
of the two; but it furms a very imperfect character, 
notwithstanding. For an indiscriminate charitable- 
ness of disposition puts all offenses on the same level. 
The same leniency is bestowed upon a crime as upon 
a misfortune ; and thus a quality very excellent in 
the possessor, has the practical effect of confounding 
the distinctions between good and evil. However 
brightly such a disposition may glow upon the page of 
poetry, it invariably makes weak parents, foolish | 
statesmen, maudlin magistrates, and unjust judges. 

But the greatest number fall into a class lying | 
between these extremes. Most men rely upon their 
impulses for their judgments. They are disposed to 
judge with charity all whom they love, and with 
severity all whom they hate. Kindred, party friends, | 
the abettors of their interests, the adjuvants of their 
pleasures, receive a full medsure of lenient forbear- 
ance. Others are left to the mercy of their anger and 
fretfulness. In general men are charitable simply 
because they feel good-natured, but uncharitable when 
peevish ; and in either case without regard to the 
merit of the question. Nay, the same object will 
receive our maledictions at one moment, and our pity 
at the next. If such latitude of judgment were al- 
lowed to our courts, what would become of justice ? 
Who could endure a tribunal whose judge condemned 
everybody when vexed, and acquitted everybody when 
pleased? We quickly discern the evil in a judge. 
But is not every man in some sense a judge? Are 
they bound to declare according to the truth in court ? 
and are not we, in the perpetual adjudication of 
character and deeds, bound to declare according to 
the truth out of court? Nothing oucht to be more 
precious in our eyes than character. If it is to be 
adjudged, it should be done with an effort, at least, at 
truth. But usually the decision is what the impulse 
is ; good-natured or ill-natured, mild or harsh, just or 
wrongful. And thus we sport with the feelings and 
the good names of our fellow-men, as if they were the 
merest trifles. 

The rule of the Bible is manifestly the only true 
and just rule: “ Judge not according to appearance, 
but judge righteous judgments.”” Every man should 
form his judgment according to the truth. This rule 
at once cuts off hasty judgments, and censorious and 
spiteful decisions ; and it forbids prejudice and pas- 
sion. It obliges every man who passes sentence 
upon another, even by his thought, to know what he 
judges before he decides. 

There is a peculiar cruelty in the unjust judgment 
of our thoughts. It may be worse if we utter them, 
or employ them in deeds ; but even if they live only 
in the bosom, and are unjust, there is a cruelty of 
wickedness in them which every high-minded man 
should be susceptible to. 

The demands of justice require that we should, by 





word or deed, injure no maz's reputation, and disturb 
no man’s happiness But there is a jadgment-hall in. | 
every man’s soul, There is a silent and secret court 
of the thoughts into which men are dragged, tried, | 
and convicted, and put, in reputation, to suffering, 
without a chance of pleading or making any extenua- 
tion. And, because no man can defend himselK, and ° 
is at the mercy of our moods and feelings, every hon- 
orable nature should feel bound to the highest equity 
and delicacy of honor, in framing thoughts and judg- 
Menis of mef. 

In that star-chamber of the soul, what wantonness 
of cruelty has been recorded! There are histories of 
visits s) tyrants’ dungeons, and priestly inquisitions, 
long 8 of cells, chains With ghostly skeletons, pits 
full of victims’ bones; and as the curious traveler 
follows the dim and flickering torch that wakes up 
upon the gloomy walls a faint and tremulous glow, 
and seems chased down by quick-following shadows, 
he almost sees the unhappy spirits of those done to 
eruel death, and bears their hoarse whispers, sighing 
for vengeance, or imploring pity. But how may men 
carry such a chamber of injustice and of mischief in 
their own bosom, unexplored and unsearched! Men 
are stabbed with malignant thoughts, their lives mis- 
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judged, their characters impugned, their motives 
harshly construed. Uncharitable thoughts, like muf- 
fled inquisitors, steal after them, with hatred in the’ 
eye, and murder in the heart. 

There, if anywhere, should we erect a tribunal 
white in purity, and immaculate in justice; and, as 
there can be no justice where there is no love, so we 
should be filled with kindness ; and every sentence 
and judgment, even of our thoughts toward our fellow- 
men, should be tempered with mercy. 

_i. Let me, in the first place, present some dissua- 
sions from uncharitable judgments, by a consideration 


of your own charac ‘ ‘ - 
T shall urge four ter and habits. Under this head 


1. Remember 


anity dwells 
with you. Pride dwells 


royally with you. Did selfishness make th 
Are not you selfish? Did their appetites — 
them? Are not those same seducers at work in your 
bosom? I will not say that you are as guilty for en- 
tertaining such feelings as if you also committed the 
overt acts to which they tend and tempt ; but Christ 
has decided that to have these feelings, and to cherish 
them, is to be as really, though perhaps not as deeply 
guilty as those overtly culpable by reason of them. — 

“ Whoso is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

And plainer yet : 

“‘Whoso hateth his brother is a murderer.” 
- * Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening. 
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“ Whoso looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath ! 
committed adultery with her md im his heart.”” 

These are fearful sayings. Who, then, is guilty of 
robbery’ The man that cherishes the feelings wiicli 
lead to it. Who of you are guilty of theft? Those 
who have desired unlawful Who among us 
are vile? Those whose thoughts are vile—whatever 
their conduct may be. Are we who are to sume eXx- 
tent in a like condemnation with open trangressors, 
to asrogeie a purity which puts us above all pity and 
all charitableness ? Every stone cast remorselessly 
at the erring, rebounds against ourselves, as guilty of 
like things in our kearts. : 

2. But there is an additional reason for forbearing 
uncharitable censures in the multitude of your actual, 
overt transgressions. They may net, to be sure, be 
of the same kind as those which you unfeelingly rep- 
rehend. Are they slovens ? Perhaps you are wasters. 
They may be fickle whom you blame: you may be 
obstinate. If we looked as sharply at ourselves as 
we do at censured persons, we might find their faults 
matched in every pointin ourselves. They are vain, 
we are proud; they are slow, we are rash; they are 
ignorant, we are very arrogant, from being a little 
better off. They may be tale-bearers: we are tale- 
hearers, which is a little worse, because it affects to 
be better, without being a whit better. Do they 
swear profanely ? Perhaps you are guilty of slander. 
Are they Sabbath-breakers? You, perhaps, sleep 
through the whole sermon. Are they profuse in ex- 
pense? Is not your economy stingy? They are sus- 
picious : you are revengeful. Are they envious? 
Not more than you are avaricious. What a sight is 
this—cripples ridiculing cripples! blind men reviling 
deaf men, and men that are deaf scorning men that 
are dumb! common sinners railing at each other! 

8. Even this, however, does not exhaust the point 
in hand. For in weighing relative guilt, circum- 
stances are always to be considered. Men may be 
so situated that a foible will be less excusable in them 
than a vice in others. A crime in some is more 
criminal than a crime in others. While you freely rail 
at all around you, perhaps God is putting you down, 
with all your proud morality, as the less excusable 
creature of the two. Both, perhaps, sin—you the con- 
demner, and the condemned—but you in circum- 
stances which give to every act the highest flagrancy, 
and they in circumstances whieh give to crime its 
utmost mitigation. You may have a better mind; 
you may have been better trained; you may have 
been better educated ; you may be in better circum- 
stances; you may be surrounded by the influence of 
better associates ; you may have ten restraints to 
others’ one; they may have ten temptations to your 
one. And this brings us fearfully near to a common 
level with many whom we have reproached without 
a thought of pity. 

You go by the jail, and descrying a thief, you rail at 
him. In many points your character may be vastly 
his superior; yet, in the point of honesty—the very 
point of comparison which leads you to wag your head 
insolently at him, and complaisantly at yourselfi—you 
may be worse; for perhaps your present errand is to 
bring home a poer woman’s mite, legally yours, 
against every sentiment of humanity, every consider- 
ation of mercy. Oh, thou honest legal thief! God 
writes thee down a fitter tenant of the jail than yon- 
der culprit! The unwhipped crimes of men unde- 
tected, are often worse than the crimes that officers 
make known and punish. 

Does this seem a violent and uncharitable conclu- 
sion? Notwithstanding, it may be true. For did it 
not seem extravagant and harsh to the Pharisees, 


| when Christ told them that the publicans and the har- 


lots—the most hateful and the lowest—should enter 
the kingdom of God before them? We, impartial, now 
think go, too. 

4. The fourth particular is the remembrance of our 
past mischiefs, as a motive for leniency of judgment. 
David, when advanced in life, and riper in virtue, than 
in his first years, prayed, ‘‘ Oh, remember not the sins 
of my youth.” If the recording angel should confront 
all uncharitable and censorious persons with a history 
of their own career, if the ignoble exploits of their 
early days were to be raked up out of the past, and 
(iike coals out of the ashes) should glow with fresh 
aim, how unbecoming would the office of censor be to 
them! Art thou a castigator of wildness? And how 
was thy youth spent? Art thou a censor of morals ? 
And how virtuous were thy early days? Perhaps out 
of one extreme of license thou hast vibrated to the 
other extreme of proud and unrelenting harshness. 
Dost thou set at nought with scorn the vices of thrift- 
less, dangerous men? Abhor their vices ; but in the 
remembrence of thine own participation of this same 
infamy, Cherish a kind and pitying disposition for the 
culprit. Smite him with the rod of repruuf—not to 
destroy, but to cause the rock to gush forth in pen- 
itential tears. When the Jews, in hypocritical virtue, 
pushed a culprit woman before Christ, eager for a 
judgment, the law of adultery condemning her to 
death by stoning, gazing fixedly at them with an un- 
mistakeable look, he said, “ Let him that is without 
sin among you cast the first stone.” And in his 
name I address every uncharitable man here: ‘ Let 


| him that has no criminality of heart set himself over 
_ the erring. 


Let him that has no overt sins himself, 
become the accuser of those who have. Let him who 
is sure that his faults, by reason of superior light, are 


| not more heinous before God than the grosser offenses 


of the Jaw, condemn them. Let all who can clear 
their skirts of the sins of their youth, rise up and cast 


| the stone of condemnation.” 


I urge, as a second dissuasive from uncharitable- 
ness, the fact that the indignation experienced in view 
of evil, is, in a large proportion of cases, selfish, and 
sometimes hypocritical and detestable, in the sight of 
God. I suppose that the feeling of condemnation is 
frequently more wicked than the thing condemned. 

All natures, good or bad, experience a genuine and 
proper abhorrence of evil. The question as to what is 
evil, divides men in judgment. <A robber would not 
be shocked at that which shocks an honest man; a 
gambler at what offends a trustworthy man ; an in- 
delent man at that which molests the industrious. 
But aJl men regard some things as evil, and the com- 
mission of these things is outrageous to them. This 
feeling, in its pure state, has, always, a spice of gen- 
erosity about it. It is an honest feeling. It breaks 
forth spenianeously. It is that hearty hatred of mean 
or cruel or wasteful wickedness, which God has 
planted in us as a conservation from it—the body- 
guard watching around the royalty of the heart’s pur- 
ity. But as men grow up into the arts of artificial 
life, and become infected with a poisonous experience 
of evil, all the fresh and spontaneous emotions are apt 
to be bitted and curbed. Men teach their feelings how 
to act. The affections no longer play down the heart’s 
side, following their own graceful turns, adorned at 
every bend with some wild and witching grace of 
nature, but are diverted into artificial channels, flow- 
ing on to turn the wheel of human life, as a mill-race 
feeds the manufactory. In consequence, we find that 

men’s indignation at evil is the coin of an immense 
counterfeiting establishment—the spurious issue of 
that desperate den, the human heart, Let us, then, 
examine the currency of uncharitablencss, 

1. The first bill purporting to be a true indignation 
at evil, has the plainest marks of a clumsy counjer- 
feit. The feeling has no respect whatever to the 
moral qualities of the evil it chasiises. It is simply 
an outery raised to contrast our own exceilences 
with the censured evil. We pick up the offense, and 
detail it, that people may infer or notice our rela- 
tive perfection. Some men inveigh against squan- 
dering and profusion, because they are economical. 
fome rail at parsimony and stinginess, because they 
are open-handed and generous, Some cry out at in- 
dolence, that men may note their industry. 

2. On the success of this device may !ssiie another 
counterfeit of moral indignation. They are clamor- 
ous againt evil-doers, to hide the fact that they them- 
selves are such. Itis a device of the thief, often, 
when a hue and cry is raised after him in the city, to 
join the throng, and halloo as lustily as the officer 
himself. This art is practiced by others besides 
thieves. The want of all modesty is sometimes de- 
tected by the excessive appearance of it. I have 
seen the heaviest establishments with the simplest 
sign over the door, while a petty huckster filled his 
windows With about every article in the shop; and I 
have seen persons so violently indignant at missteps 
in others, that I suspected that all of the virtue they 
had was at the window! It is edifying to hear a 
demagogue rail at men whe have no love of country, 
at selfish men, at men whe wish to dupe the people ! 

his is the origin of much moral indignation—a blind 

to hide one’s faults. 

8. Vociferous indignation is not unfrequently 
the mere creation of fashion, and of sympathy with 
bad feelings. There are many who have no furniture 
of their own—it is all rented ; and there are as many 
and more, all of whose opinions are borrowed. A 
tale is told. Some sinner is brought to light, and the 
evening circle, the fashionable circle, are shocked at 
some high crime and misdemeanor, not against the 
laws of God, but of etiquette. The circle take the 
censure and spread it wide. If the question is put, 
“ Why, what evil hath he done ?” none can tell. Kach 
clamors because all the rest do. 

4. A seeming virtuous indignation is often only an 
ebullition of wounded pride and vanity. Of all the 
stories which you ever started or circulated; of all 





the evil whisperings which you have encouraged by 
greedy listening, of all the severe speeches which you 
have spoken under the guise of virtuous indignation 
at wrong, how many of them has not God traced back 
to motives of revenge, or piqued vanity, or gratified 
pride? Let me tear off, past all mending, the vail 


Which cover ‘ 
Saavt. ® this veracious record of the human 


ftly to the penitent, and 
iis moras sae 

. . w- 

passions. — lights and petty offenses, all the 

ignoLle strifes of envy and sensitive vanity are raked 

out of the embers, and the bitter taunt is but the re- 

venge of these covered with the garb of virtue. A 
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bated Fival is cown » a haughty head a little higher | 
than mine js in the dust ; suysrior beauty is humbled 
—the wearer gf better clothes, the recipient of more 
jointed attentions, the immovable rival, the one who 
cnce said this or that of me: these are the real arch- 
ers lurking in the ambush of virtuous or religious in- 
éignation, which bend the bow, and infix the venom- 
cus shaft. 

5. Revenge is almost invariably cloaked under the 
guise of moral indignation. And of this, as of almost 
all that I have mentioned, it may be said, the unchar- 
itableness of the censor is often more malignantly 
guilty than the offense of the sinner. 

In the collisions of men pushed on by pleasure, or 
ambition, or avarice, there is a constant play and 
counter-play of petty provocations, petty tales, mean 
deceptions, ungrateful supplantings, repaying fairness 
with foulness, honor with dishonesty. Now a noble 
mind rids himself of these wrongs as he does his gar- 
ments of spattered mud. He lets them alone while 
fresh, since brushing would only spread them. He 
waits till they dry, and then cleanses himself of them 
all, and lets the dirt fall back to the dirt. ~ 

But multitudes of men collect every particle of sach 
filth, and treasure it up, as a soil out of which re- 
venge is to grow. They lie back, they note down and 
remember, they read up the account frequently, and 
ponder a settlemént with full interest. If the day 
delays, yet patience, oh my soul, it will be all the 
sweeter when it comes! At length the victims trips 
with a public downfall. Instantly the air is full of 
poisonous speeches, flitting a myriad swarm, to cover 
the wretch and sting him to madness! What pesti- 
lent morass has bred these? They were all hatcaed 
in that deadliest, most dismal swamp of Revenge. 
Every enemy who had treasured an offense now 
issues it, in the day of his adversity. Even before an 
enemy falls, men foretoken it. Whispers are begin- 
ning to take their twilight flight—bats, precursors of 
a deeper darkness. 

Does a public man turn out a defaulter ? For a 
time no other sound may be heard in the overwhelm- 
ing din of censure. Not Nero, nor Heliogabalus, nor 
bloody tyrant, nor Arnold, seems to have been his 
equal. A simple-hearted man, justly regarding the 
crime with offense, finds himself altogether left behind 
the crowd of pursuers. Before him, and in full chase, 
he sces notorious swindlers, open-mouthed against 
defaulters; political and personal gamblers, almost 
bursting with indignation at defaulting ; knaves ex- 
pert to the last degree of trickery, incensed to confla- 
gration, and full of wrath against dishonesty! And 
men whom the simple spectator had long feared were 
not too honest themselves toward the public—per- 
haps the very compartners of this very crime; or 
men who are fleecing him, or have already done it, of 
his ill-gotten gains, are loud beyond all rivalry in their 
religious abhorrence of dishonesty! Nay, a moder- 
ate man finds himself in a fair way of losing his own 
reputation ; for all who will not join the hue and 
ery are suspected of secret sympathy or connivance. 
Revenge writes itself justice, hypocrisy simulates 
virtue, and brazen-faced knavery takes charity by the 
throat, and calls her to account for want of sufficient 
sympathy in public indignation ! 

What has thus converted the whole calendar of 
criminals to such virtue? What has aroused such a 
storm of holy indignation in bosoms not usually pos- 
sessed by holiness ? Why, political animosities are to 
be revenged, bitter wrongs to be redressed, the man 
that supplanted me is down, and my foot must press 
his neck. This is the origin of the uncharitable out- 
cry. I have seen men tremble with emotions of hatred 
so bitter, so malignant—emotions not like tides rising 
to fall again, but like springs for ever gushing—that I 
have not had a doubt that the reprover was vastly 
more guilty than the reproved, and the punishment 
more criminal than the crime ! 

Time would fail me to exhibit in detail all that the 
briefest observation has collected. I have seen 
wounded pride conduct more guiltily than the offender 
who wounded it. Ihave seen selfishness trampling 
on a culprit when I theught the position ought to be 
exactly reversed. I have seen persons excluded from 
society by persons worse far than they were. Ihave 


served to be thrice infamous. I have seen dishonesty 
playing tyrant over dishonesty ; liars enraged at liars ; 
gross imimodesty almost suffocated with shame at the 
boldness of thoughtless innocence. And who does 
not know that around every church there are just 
such hyenas whose heads are like to become a foun- 
tain of tears at the transgressions of reputable Chris- 
tians ? 

Oh, horribly true was that declaration of the 
prophet, “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked : who can know it?” 

Thus fur T have dissuaded from uneharitableness 


secn persons consigned to infamy by those who de- | 


2. Weare, in like manner, to reckon the differences 
of education, of k habits of reflection. 
We are daily conversant with ignorant men with 
whom we should have but difficulty, if they 
Saecdiberigives at only their value ; but ignorance 
wants a premium for itself. Men that are ignorant 
are apt to be intrusive, irritable, domineering, dogmat- 
ical; full of advice, pomposity, or quiet self-importance. 
£uch men are apt to be excessively annoying ; but 
those who know their ignorance are bound to judge 
and deal in charity with them. If, then, folly is their 
fault, it is none the less their misfortune. We affect 
astonishment that ignorant men should presume to be 
officious, opinionated, suspicious, obstinate, as if it 
were not this to be ignorant. To talk of charity to- 
ward the ignorant, without charity to such traits, is 
like a charity toward the insane which makes no ac- 
count of their aberrations. 

3. Very great allowance is to be made in judging 
men’s conduct, for the circumstances in which they 
have been bred, and in which they now dwell. Men, 
like thermometers, rise and fa with the temperature 
of the atmosphere about them. 

Is a man bitter, morose, misanthropic, a cynie— 
which is a man with a stone fora heart, and a vulture 
for his head? Surely he is blameworthy. But have 
you heard this man’s story? He was an orphan. 
Reluctantly taken by a relative, he became a slave to 
that relative. His proud heart was subdued by shame- 
less cruelties. When of age, he amassed some wealth ; 
and his fortune—a bosom friend, for whom he had 
done every generous thing, swindled him out of it all. 
And then, that woman to whom he had given every 
affection, abandoned him, when his treasures did. 
Overborne by continuous ill, he took refuge in the 
church, and, falling among a band of hypocrites, who 
played the lowest game of political maneuvering in 
religious things, he received his last lesson of the 
world’s nature ; and, since relationship, and partner- 
ship, and love, and religion, had in turn betrayed him, 
he forswore them all, calling the world a bandit’s den, 
and men but various robbers. And now he lives to 
= his heart from every man, as a miser hides his 
gold. 

God will judge truly; for it is said that, then, the 
secrets of all hearts shall be laid open. God be thank- 
ed for that! When the clouds which rest on thou- 
sands now shall receive the reflection of God’s face, 
some shall sink darker and darker, while others shall 
glow like sunset clouds. 

But this element of a charitable judgment is so large 
that we do well to take a little more minute examin- 
ation. 

1. Discrimination is always to be made between the 
faults of youth and the faults of mature age. Age is 
supposed to be built up of knowledge, experience, and 
the fires have abated and left the reason clear. Evil 
in such, therefore, is apt to be cooler, more deliberate. 
In youth it is an impulse : in age it is a choice or a 
habit. Vice is not to be excused because of youth ; 
but between the young and old, let the fewer stripes 
fall on the back of inexperience. 

2. Sins of thoughtlessness and heedlessness are to 
be leniently judged by the side of sins of craft. Here, 
not always, but more often than otherwise, the popu- 
lar judgment is allawry. If a man breaks out with- 
cout a single disguise, it is a shameless sin, and 
he is set down with the worst offenders. But his 
neighbor has reached the same vice, the same sin, but 
by a series of crafty indirections. He waited, medi- 
tated, moused, crept by stealth a little, stopped and 
locked, crept again, paused to listen, covered his track, 
and crept again! Rising from his covert, peering all 
around, and judging himself unseen, he plucks the 
fruit, dodges to his covert, hides, and reappears an in- 
nocent and unsuspected man! Youth is not to go un- 
whipped because his wickedness is open and frank, 
but if even he is seourged, four-fold should be the 
stripes of that cool and crafty sinner who leaves 
nothing to accident or impulse, but does allon purpose, 
and with calmly studied secrecy. God will so ad- 
judge. 

3. The sins of the duped, the deceived, are to be 
lightly judged by the side of the deceiver. I can find 
a charity in my heart for all creatures of guilt except 
the various men who sin deliberately against their 
fellow-men, to consume them. Such I regard as I do 
the devil! Here is aman that wishes an end. He 
looks about for an instrument. He selects some easy 
creature, reads and knows his disposition, touches the 
springs with efficient motives, lies behind the curtain 
and thrusts him out upon the stage to do the dirty 
work. There are some men who love to do this work, 
and for them I make nocharitable exception : they fit 
themselves to the hand thatusesthem. But for blind 
dupes used by those who want things done which they 
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writes : 


pI better. 
quoting greatest of uninspired 
“Wel! Believe this, 
. mony that to great ones gS. 
Nor the kine’s aw, oa the deputed sword, 
The marsha)’s ge’s robe 
@ grace, 


y nor 
FPecame them with one half so 
As mercy does. * * Alas, alas! . 
Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He, that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy ; how should you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as are? Oh, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man pew made.” 


I close by 





FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
x , January 24, 1860. 
To tne Eprtons oy Tue INDEPENDENT : 


GrentiEMEN: Public events of .a_politico-religious 
character have lately so much engressed our attention, 
that your correspondent has hardly bestowed upon 
purely religious affairs sufficient attention. It is true 
that ia the Protestant churches of France little has, of 
late, happened worthy of being particularly noticed. | 
Both in the Established Church, and out of it, things 
have been going on as usual,—more quietly perhaps 
than usual, and the opening year does not seem to 
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mest honored! He was'the worst man America h2s 
in her histoy, Arnold 


| his letter to the Minister of State, Napoleon 











promise much agitation among the Protestants of 
France, except perhaps in one respect. The accounts 
of the revival in America, in Ireland, in Scotland, and 
other countries, are evidently occupying the minds of 
evangelical Christians generally in our churches. 
Several books making us acquainted with what God 
has been doing among you and elsewhere, many arti- 
cles in our newspapers, relating the wonderful works 
of the Spirit, have familiarized us with the thought of 
a revival, and led many to pray and to hope for a sim- 
ilar outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In some churches 
prayer-meetings have been started, and in a few 
places symptoms have appeared whick indicate that 
prayers have not been offered upin vain. When shall 
our churches, so dead or so lukewarm, breathe a 
new spirit and manifest a new life ?—Perhaps I 
should say here that such revivals as those that are 
now taking place in America and Ireland, do not ap- 
pear to some of us to be possible, or as likely to take 
place, in France, or to be produced by exactly the 
same means as elsewhere. Where religious instruc 

tion is wanting, it seems that preaching is the neces- 
sary means of awakening the minds of the people on 
the subject of religion. We long, therefore, to see 
some preachers endowed with apostolic zeal proclaim 
with the power of a Whitfield and a John Wesley the 
glad tidings of salvation in our midst ; and the pray- 
er of many is that God would raise such men as the 


France. 

The Theological School of Montauban has lately lost 
its youngest, and one of its most gifted professors, by 
the death of Mr. Bonifas. Much was expected of 
that excellent servant of Christ, for he united in him- 
self, to a rare degree, a childlike faith with solid and 
extensive learning. Some time ago his health gave 
way ; hopes were entertained, however, of his recov- 
ery, When his once bosom friend, Mr. Pecaut, pub- 
lished a book called Christ and the Conscience, in 
which he, who had once professed to be a disciple of 
Christ, not only denied the Savior’s divinity, but even 
assailed his moral character and endeavored to over- 
throw all the authority of the Gospel. Wounded be- 
yond expression in his faith as a Christian, and in his 
feelings as a friend, Bonifas received, from the publi- 
cation of that book, a blow which proved fatal. Te 
summoned his failing strength te write a rapid refuta- 
tion of his poor friend’s work. It was his last effort. 

lis health from that time declined rapidly ; a warmer 
climate which he sought did not stop the progress of 
his disease, and he breathed his last at Cannes a few 
weeks ago. 

Two candidates are already proposed to fill his 





are ashamed to do, there ought to be pity ; and all the 





by considerations arising out of our OWn hearts. Let 


affections of the victim. 


erbate rather than reform the transgressor. 
Men often promote what they affect to hate: root 
the mischief which they pretend to weed out. That 


hearty abhorrence of it, adds a cordial desire to rescue 
the evil-doer. Uncharitableness promotes evil, while 
pity reforms it. 

2. Then, methinks, our pity should flow out with 
our indignation in view of the sufferings, often, of 
those whom we scourge. 
arly touching in that vice and crime which prevails 
among the ignorant and neglected. Multitudes have 
had no childhood instruction, 
fatally taught by renegade parents. Some have been 
herded with vicious associates from the cradle, and 
have sucked in craftand deceit with their vita] breath. 
Others have trod a fiery path to this common level of 
bad men. One fatal dishonesty has thrown some 
down with a violence which crushed them. One 
unvirtuous step has thrown another out of the society 
of the good ; and, by a perversion of religion, out of 
the sympathy of Christ, out of the pale of hope, and 
left the wretch in the only society possible to it—evil 
society. 

Look in, then, upon the mingled, motley throng of 
ignorant and vicious. Are they happy? Does the 
fullness of the cup of pleasure take away the necessity 
of pity from you? Of all the sun shines on, none need 
pity more than those whose career of vice and crime 
is near to its close. Suffering has made every feature 
haggard ; and there is war in every limb, anguish in 
every nerve, and groaning at every bone. Want tor- 
ments them. Their own demoniac passions scorch 
them. The cruelty of their heartless fellows is, at 
every chance, vented upon them. They are without 
home, without self-respect, and sometimes keenly 
conscious of degradation. They draw near to death 
as if to terrify it wit a spectacle of unmitigated 
misery. Men say, “ Surely, they are not very badly 
off: they carouse, and roar with bacchanal frolics, or 
prowl obtrusive through the streets with untamed 
efirontery.” But thisis the necessity of vice. Sound 
morals may be temperate and diffident. But should 


of the depraved {s the madness of remorse or shame, 
tites. It is to abate the gnawing worm that men 


is death for them to be still; to be alone ; to think. 
The last acts of vice are the frantic efforts of mariners 
whose ship is steadily sinking under them, not to 
think of their situation. Because all this is deserved, 
is it not a subject of pity? Then why did God pity 
us? Because their career is to be loathed and de- 
hounced, are not the victims to experience one kindly 
thought? Nene loathe sin, but spare the sinner, more 
than God. If, in this extreme case of uiter repro- 
bates, there is room for pity and charity, and a 
guarded censure, how much more in all the degrees of 
evil above this, up to mere peccadilloes ! 

II. I pass, now, to the second general considera- 
tion of our subject—namely, the rules by which we 
are to form our judgments of men. 

Some may so far misinterpret the sprit of the fore- 
going remarks as to suppose that I would have all 
forms of evil tolerated; or, at the most, treated as 
mere weaknesses. On the contrary, I say explicitly 
that crime must be regarded as crime ; vice as vice ; 
faults as faults; weaknesses as weaknesses; mis- 
takes as mistakes. But in thus regarding them, two 
points are of vital consequence. First, that we 
measure offenses by truth and justice, and not by the 
force of our passions. A crime is never to be softened 
down to a fault: a fault is never to be imputed as a 
crime, on account of our personal feelings. And sec- 
ond, whether we condemn crime, vice, or fault, it 
must be with the spirit ef Christian charity. The red 
of censure must not be held in a tyrannical hand, or 
laid on by a malignant heart. 

1. In reckoning men’s conduct, we are to remem- 
ber the variety of temperaments and constitutions 
appertaining to different individuals. We are usually 
willing to do it when we are good-natured. Ill- 
nature is a despot that tramples on all rules. Some 
men are phlegmatic, heavy, slow-molded, and slow- 
moving. Deliberation is the necessity of their being. 
Such men, never making mistakes through precipita- 
tion, are out of charity with that quickness of blood 
which leads others, by a force of constitution, to act 
instantly, rapidly. 

Again, some men are, of nature, or of long experi- 
ence—a second nature—excessively cautious. To 
act without calculation, they never can. Nor can 
they believe that others do. Therefore, a mistake of 
mere heedlessness in a neighbor is a design, a deceit : 
he meant something—something more than lies on 
the face of it. “I'll watch hin—I’ll suspect him— 
I'll find him out—he shall not circumvent me!” 

We who are severe and on rhable in our tem- 
pers, ought to have charity mingled with our blame of 
fiery tempers. Our pride tends, constantly, to make 
our relative excellences the censorious judges ef 
other men’s weaknesses. What saith God? “ Ye that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 





and not to please yourselves,” 


me now urge reasons against censoriousness and | 
uncharitableness, springing out of the feelings and | 


1. Severity, exercised without pity, tends to exac- | 


man is the most influential against vice, who, to a | 


There is something peculi- | 


Others have been too ! 


blame that you take off of them, double and quadruple 


it and put it upon the principal. There is no dishonor 
nor sin in employing Men’s weakuesses tu wake them 
do what is right ; but no man has the first claim to 
honor, the first desert of manhood, who will let anoth- 
er man do for him what he would be ashamed to do 
for himself. It is the meanest of wickednesses. If, 
then, you feel like asking, as the disciples did, «« Who 
then can be saved ?” I say that that is their look-out 
who habituate themselves to sinister management. 
How many honest men now live in unsuspected honor, 


who put subordinates upon a scheme of fraudulent | 


gain. The tool stole—the principal received; the tool 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ran away—his deceiver and principal joined in the | 








| become the suicides of her virtue! 





vice sit before the mirror to inspect its sores, it would | 
he racked with intolerable pangs. Half of the carouse | 


or the submission of a slaye to his imperious appe- | 


drink ; to quench the fiery pang that men carousé. It | 


public outery, secourged his flying steps, but kept the | 


gains! 
ment. 


How many speculations are formed. A _ eool, 


I would rather be the thief in the day of judg- | 


sagacjous man lays the train, puts on the scheming | 
speculations, reaps every profit, and withdraws just | 
in time to let confusion overwhelm the dupes, and | 


stands silent by, to listen to the stormy upbraiding 


voice of thousands defrauded poured upon the men | 


who had made nothing, kept nothing, while they ran | 


all the risks, did all the labor, took all the disgrace, 
and left the gains and an honorable name to the es- 
sential principal! Well, God saw it all, and will not 
forget it. Neither will the culprit principal forget it, 
as long as hell endures—his orb of eternal punish- 
ment! 

I mention but one other case—that of the seducer. 
Playing upon the most sacred affections, he betrays 
innocence. How? By its noblest faculties ; by its 
trust; by its unsuspecting faith ; by its tender love ; 
by its honor. The victim, often and often, is not the 
accomplice so much as the suiferer, betrayed by an 
exoreism whieh bewitched her noblest affections to 
The betrayer, for 
the most intense selfishness, without one noble mo- 
tive, without one pretense of honor—by lies; by a 
devilish jugglery of fraud ; by blinding the eye, con- 
fusing the conscience, misleading the judgment, and 
instilling the dew of sorcery upon every flower of 
sweet affection—del?berately, heartlessly damns the 
confiding victim! Is there one shade of good inten- 
tion, one glimmering trace of light? Not one. 
There was not the most shadowy, tremulous inten- 
tion of honor. It was a sheer, premeditated, whole- 
sale. ruin, from beginning to end. The accursed sor- 
cerer opens the door of the world, to push her forth. 
She looks out all shuddering ; for there is shame, and 
sharp-toothed hatred, and chattering slander, and 
malignant envy, and triumphing jealousy, and old _re- 
venge—these are seen rising before her, clouds full 
of fire that burns, but will not kill. And there is for 
her want, and poverty, and gaunt famine, There is 
the world spread out; she sees father and mother 
heartlessly abandoning her, a brother’s shame, a sis 
ter’s anguish. It is a vision of desolation ; a plun- 


| dered home, an altar where honor, and purity, and 


peace have been insidiously sacrificed to the foul 
Moloch. All is cheerless to the eye, and her ear 
catches the sounds of sighing and mourning, wails 
and laments; and far down, at the horizon of the 
vision, the murky cloud for a moment lifts, and she 
sees the very bottom of infamy, the ghastliness of 
death, the last spasm of horrible departure, the awful 
thunder of final doom. All this the trembling, be- 
trayed creature sees through the open door of the 
future ; and with a voice that might move the dead, 


“Leave me not! 
not away !” 
mon ! 
betrayed her to abandon her, and walks the street 
to boast his hellish deed! It becomes him asa rep- 
utation! Surely, society will crush him. They will 
smite the wolf, and seek out the bleeding lamb. Oh, 
my soul! believe it not! What sight is that’ The 
drooping victim is worse used than the infernal de- 
stroyer! He is fondled, courted, passed from honor 


Oh! spare me—save me—cast me 
Poor thing—she is dealing with a de- 


infuriate tramp of public indignation! On her man- 
gled corpse they stand to put the laurels on her mur- 
derer’s brow! When I see such things as these, I 
oo God that there is a judgment, and that there is 
a hell! 

4. A single act is to be dealt with charity, over 
a course of evil. And thus our courts, when justice 
is methodized, and based on right, proceed. But pub- 
lic sentiment too often pursues anether course. A 
single deed of evil explodes upon the path of a hith- 
erto good man. The air is full of reporting voices. 
The fame echoes and re-echoes. And amid all the 
blasts and confused sounds, new stories rush discord- 
antly from side to side. But at that same time, an- 
other may have a very character for evil-doing, and 
for the precise form of it which crushed the single- 
faulted man. Every man’s meaning is a treasure- 
house of his repeated sins. But there seems to be 
scmething in the fact that a man always has done 
evil, and always means to, which makes society good- 
natured. How meet is censure, how perverted 
is charity, when a single offense is visited with social 
ostracism, but a life full of them is tolerated, and 
sometimes even honored ! 

let an obscure person, a professor of religion, do 
a misdeed, and if he his plaee, he must elimb 
up the very perpend r cliff of public sentiment. 
But Aaron Burr made vice a fixed principle of life, 





and urtil he passed a certain line, when vice took 
hold on public crime, he stood among the first and 





she turns and clasps his knees, in awful agony: | 


Spare her? Save her? The polished scoundrel | 


to honor! and she is crushed and mangled under the | 





place, MM. Bois and Viguier, both young ministers 
and men of learning, both evangelical in their views ; 
the first, however,—the more likely to be nominated, 
—is of a more decided orthodexy ; the second more 
under the influence of German theology. 

Our Society for sending missionarics among the 
heathen had hitherto limited its labors to the south of 
Africa, where its efforts have been and are still great- 
ly blessed. 
missionaries into other parts, and has selected China 
as its new field of action. The Revs. MM. Bonhoure 
and Rau, after being educated in the Missionary In- 


stitute of Paris, have been ordained, and arc now on | 


their way to the Celestial Empire. They will go first 
to Hongkong, and thence to Shanghai, where, with 
the advice of the missionaries of that place, they will 
select their field of labor. 

The discussion on the temporal power of the Pope 
—which has caused already more than one hundred 
and twenty pamphlets to be published on the matter 
—has given us the gratification to hear some Roman 
Catholic voices which have unmistakably a pure Chris- 
tian accent. One of the writers, Mr. Arnaud, claims, 
for the sake of religion, the abolition of the temporal 
power of the Pope. To those who ask what force 
would be left to religion *once stripped of earthly dig- 
nity, he answers, ‘‘ What force? oh men of little faith! 
material forces have never served except to oppose 
its civilizing action; throw off these pretended pro- 
tections which are nothing but bonds; religion will 
recover its moral power and prestige, when, instead 
of its miserable alliances with political powers, it 
shall reside in the sanctuary, free from earthly inter- 
ests ; when, instead of its accord with the happy and 
privileged of this world, it shall take in hand the 
cause of all those that are wronged—individuals, 
classes, or nations.” / 

The Marquis d’Azeglio, pleading for the same cause, 
is, as an Italian and a Christian at the same time, 
still more impassionated and eloquent : “ It is not from 
this day,”’ he says, “ that this chaining together of the 
things of God and the things of man has been the ruin 
of the Church. Without this curse, should we have 
had the Reformation? Without this curse, should we 
see to-day the vast apostasy that is preparing to take 
place? Alas! alas! Shall we ever listen with a se- 
rene face and a smile upon our lips, to that great and 
holy veice : 

‘O Simon Mago, 0 miseri seguaci 

Che le cose di Dion. . «. « + 

Per oro e per argento adulterate.”* 
That which is perishing is the idea, the great idea 
—the safeguard of our society. Let the voice of a 
man who does not speak in his own name, but in the 
name of millions of his fellow-citizens, be heard : 
The consciences of men seek for the religion of 
Christ, not knowing where it has taken refuge. Here 
is the supreme misfortune of Italy. What is left to 
the masses of the people in the day when, to their 
wounded hearts, is made this cruel revelation: Reli- 
gion is nothing but a police law %”’ 

Such words, which apply te Franee as well as to 
Italy, cannot fall in vain upon the people’s ears. 
Many will listen to them, and persuaded that the 
religion of Christ has deserted their Church, will look 
for it elsewhere. May the simple Gospel show them 
where it is! 

The French bishops have tried in vain to get up 
an agitation in France in favor of the Pope’s temporal 
power. Their eloquent and violent appeals have 
found no echo among the people, and even the priests 
have not had zeal enough to attempt, in their parish- 
es, the least imitation of the bishops. A king plead- 
ing for his lost crown would awaken little sympathy 
in the hearts of Frenchmen; a Pope, who professes 
to be Christ’s successor and representative, pleading 
for the temporal rule of a province, appears to them 
ridiculous, and that which is ridiculous in France is 
ruined. Our people are so constituted that they can 


swallow anything ugly, immoral, wild, or odious.— | 


anything, except what is ridiculous. 

Much is said of the territorial gains which France 
contemplates in the ultimate arrangement of Italian 
ailairs. The annexation of Savoy and Nice is persist- 
ingly spoken of, and what seemed at first impossible 
may, after all, come to pass. I have it even on high 
authority, that friendly overtures have been made to 
Prussia in view of obtaining the Rhenish Provinces. 
Of course Prussia would be amply compensated by the 
annexation of some ef the smaller German states, 


* 0 Simon Magus, O wretched followers, who for gold and for 
silver, alter the things of God '—Danrz. 


——— , = 
and Austria would be bought off by the gift of some 
provinees on the Danube and in the Fast. These 
plans suppose a compiete remodeling ef the map of 
Europe; but why not? England and Russia could 
be easily made to consent to tire greatest changes, if to 
the first Egypt, and to the second Constantinople, 
with the European part of the Tarkish Empire, were 
given. Nothing would be more easy for the great 
European powers than to repel into Asia the Turks of 
Europe, and put an end, in Earope at least, to the 
rotten and crumbling power of the Sultan. Such are, 
we are told, and it is not unlikely, some of the dreams, 
or plans, as you please, of that silent man who now 
sits on the throne of France. 

The understanding between France and Englang 
concerning Italy is complete, and the alliance betwee 
the two Governments is said to be now as close as jt 
was during the Eastern war. As 4 token of this suq- 
den renewal of friendly intercourse, a treaty of eon. 
merce, all favorable to free trade, has been cone|uc d, 
which will no doubt give great satisfaction in Bye. 
land. While announcing this last fact to France. jp 


it 


him to give the greatest impulse to the works of peacg 
in the country, promises credit, announces great ma. 
terial prosperity. Whether his prophecies ar 

fulfilled, remains to be seen. Everything am 
hangs by a very slender thread, and nowher 
under no government, should people rejoice, if | 
is indeed cause for joy, with more trembling tha 
France. Franc Panr.evr 


mong 
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FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
Irat January 14, 18) 
To rnz Eprrors or Tur IyperenpeEnt : 
GentiemEn: The article contained in the Gio 
di Roma and the Pope’s speech to the French Ge 
al Guyon upon the famous pamphlet, Rome an 
Congress, are, with the French Emperor's leu 
the Pope, the chief events of the past fort 
Nobody doubting in Italy the origin of t 





attributed to the tnsprration of 

erals were greaily pleased to see it 
by His Holiness as “ 
olution, a snare 
of the errors and insults so many times already vom- 


a homage rendered to the 


for the weak, a bringing forth again 
ited (sic) against the Holy See,” and styled in the 


Pope’s own words “a monument of hypocrisy, and a 


disgraceful exhibition of contradictions.” 


Every- 
the French Emperor 
n for the Italian pa- 
By the letter 


thing which tends to separate 
from the Papacy, is of good om 
triots, and the terror of their enemies. 





necessary instruments of a revival of religion in | 


The committee resolved lately to send | 


sent to the Pope on the 81st of December last, by the 


Emperor, the substance of which is generally known, 
one step in the right direction has been made, by ad 
vising the Pope to give up, once for all, the Romagna, 
and by throwing the responsibility o€ their separ 
upon those who disregarded the advice given th 
secularizing the government of the rebellious pro 
ces. But this only is a beginning. As soon a 
Pope is left alone, other facts will take plac 
will claim, also, as accomplished things, the 
of Europe and the consent of the Pope. Terror a 
reigns at the Vatican. 
for the Congress has been indefinitely po 
The Pope 
tranquil, and prepares for a new journey t 
if he little doubted but it will soon becom: 
The police are, of course, more activ: 
The other day there a great raz 
confectioners : all the don/ons which b 


Antonelli. w mse de 


a 


anxious, hesitating, irritable. 


was 


colors were seized on that account; a 
left in which the yellow color was mix 
others. When are the French goir 
the question asked by everybody. 
spite of their hatred of the French, 
thought, but the people, in spite of th 
which they entertain since the Italian w 
the day when the Pope is to be left alone. 

Poor Venice is in a worse state even tl 
In Rome hope is left still; in Venice, hop 
seems gone. And yet the people there do not n 
submit to the yoke. They abandon the theater: 
sign of mourning, they show their deep contem; 
a town council selected by, and subject to, the o 
pressor ; they manifest, as occasions are offered 
sympathy with the happier parts of Italy ; but t 
neither can hope anything from the Emperor of A 
Let, how 
to Piedmont, and w 
knows but Italy may some day redeem the enslaved 
member of the Italian family ? 


———————— 





tria, nor undertake their own deliverance. 


; ever, Central Italy be united 


New things are to be seen now in Italy, and am 
the strangest the putting of the priests on a ley 
the rest of the citizens, as regards the distrib 
justice. A short time ago several priests, trait 
their own country, were arrested in Bologn 
ing enticed some soldiers to desert th egimer 
and having harbored others. Two of t! 
sentenced at Rimini, one to eight the other | 
years’ confinement. At 
letti, the stealer of the 
rested. 
to account for that outrageous 


Modena the In 
Mortara child, was late! 
It was at once supposed that he was | 
deed; it has turne 
out, finally, that Father Felletti was purely and simply 
} ir 


conspiring for the Dukes, and using all the machinery 


of the Inquisition to prepare a Duhsist movement. 
Written evidence of his guilt has been found among 
his papers; he is now awaiting his trial in a safe 
place. 

The fugitive princes, for whom some priests 
inclined to conspire, are becomiug every day 
unpopular and impossible. Their return 
out of question, and their very friends and 
are beginning to give up all hope. Unless an 
whelming force should invade the country to restor’ 
fallen Governments, itis all over, and for ever 
with them. The news that Francesco V., late Duk 
Modena, was about to send to Hungary the M 
troops, Which persuasion first, then violenc 
him, has caused great indignation in the co 
increased, if possible, the detestation 
erally held that stupid and wicked petty 

Of all the combinations proposed for 
ganization of Central Italy, none but 
to Piedmont seems at all acceptable o 
The long dreamed of kingdom of Etruria, ! 
Napoleon (Plonplon) for its King, is 
up. The cousin of the French Empero 
teemed nor admired, and would stand 
whatever of being received. A greater diff 
than his unfitness would prevent h 
Italian throne,—I mean the 
unity, to which everything must yi ld 
sacrificed. A few of the Tuscan politicians, @ 
some members of the Tuscan Government, 
thought Napoleon ITI. had absolutely 
pose annexation to Piedmont, were led 
that the Duchess of Parma, wit! h infant 
perhaps be called to reign over Cent tl 
dignified conduct through the recent ¢ 
the people in her favor, and, sinc they 
some one, they would have preferred h« 
But this combination, which was consider 
resource, has never even been laid before | 
and was given up as soon as it was pere 
Napoleon, in spite of all his objurgations ‘ 
Italy to recall the Dukes, had ré solved not & 
or to allow any compulsory means to b 
their favor. Annexation or death is now ™ 
remain to the end the motto of Central Ital; 


ruling tho 


P.S.—The Piedmontese ministry has » 
and Cavour called by the King to fon 
This is good news for Italy, and will r 
of every true Italian. 








CHURCH-EXTENSION DEFI ED. 





Last Sabbath morning Rev. Walter ' vw 
pastor of the Mercer-street Presbyte''*" 
(New-School,) announced that the collect! 

taken up was for Cuvren-Extensios. He 
that this was originally a supplemen(@) ” 
that now, for reasons not necessary ‘” : n 
General Assembly had so enlarged its 0?" 
to make it their organization for the £7" 
Home Missions. He further stated th! 

Assembly had discovered, what it requ!" 


time and sense to discover, that the I 
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Church could best take care of their own interests, 
and had therefore enlarged the powers of the Com- 
mittee on Church-Extension for this specific purpose. 

Every one must commend the frankness and candor 
of this avowal, so explicit that no member of his 
congregation could be misled with the idea that 
Chureh-Extension was only supplementary to the 
Home Missionary Society's operations, but must un- 
derstand that it was designed now and hereafter to 
take the place of the American Home Missionary 8o- 
ciety—must understand that it is the plan of Church- 
Extension to carry on Home Missions as a denomina- 
tional affair. 





LETTER FROM TURKEY. 





CoNnsTANTINOPLE, Jan. 10, 1860. 


Dean InprrenDENT: You and your numerous read- 
ers are aware that the labors of our missionaries in 
ihis city and empire have hitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to the Armenian and Greek portion of the popu- 
lation—especially the former—as they were the most 
accessible, and presented the most inviting and en- 
couraging field of operation. And they have been 
greatly blessed in their labors among them. There 
are no less than seven different places in this city 
{to say nothing of the various places in the interior) 
where service is held in Armenian each Sabbath, and 
where the Gospel is faithfully preached, either by 
some of the missionaries or native pastors. Prayer- 
meetings are also held during the week, as with Chris- 
tians at home, and meetings for inquiry and personal 
religious conversation, which are usually very well 
attended. 

But I wish to speak briefly in this communication 
of a wonderful movement which seems to have com- 
menced among the Turks, the Mohammedans of this 
city and empire, within the last few months. The 
missionaries themselves look on with astonishment, 
and dare not predict what the result will be. But we 
are hoping and expecting that it is the commence- 
ment of a powerful work of God among the Turks, 
that will result in opening the door of access to the 
followcrs of the false prophet, and in turning many of 
them to Jesus Christ, the ‘rue Prophet, the only 
Savior of lost men. 

More than nine thousand Bibles have been sold to 
the Turks of this city during the last four years, when 
not ten copies had been sold the preceding thirty 
years. It is now sold publicly in the streets, and in 
their mosques side by side with their Koran. And one 
of the marked features of the present movement is, 
the numbers of Turks who are reading the Bible. The 
number of course cannot be definitely known, but 
the Turks themselves say it is not less than ten 
thousand in this city alone, who are diligently and 
seriously reading the holy Seriptures. And we know 
there are many others in other parts of the empire 
who are reading the same blessed book. Dr. 

Schauffler, a missionary of the Board here, received a 
letter last week from Bishop Gebat of Jerusalem, in 
which he stated that eighty Turkish soldiers and seven 
officers of the Turkish army, stationed in that city, 
were accustomed to meet regularly with one of his 
(the Bishop's) assistants or colporters, for the purpose 
of reading the Bible. And the same kind of pleasing 
intelligence reaches us from various other parts of 
the Sultan’s dominion. Many interesting facts might 
be mentioned. An assistant of the American mission- 
aries in this city, one day saw a Turkish soldier in- 
dently reading some book in the public street ; as he 
approached the place where he was sitting, he noticed 
the tears streaming down his cheeks, and he inquired 
what boek he was reading. He said the Bible. He 
was reading about Jesus, and his heart melted. What 
a rebuke to the tens of thousands who read it with 
indifference in my own beloved native land. I am 
afraid the poor Turk will rise up in the judgment and 
condemn them. 

Rey. Mr. Williams (one of the first of the Moham- 
tmaedan converts, Whe was once banished for his reli- 
gion, and who faithfully preaches the Gospel to a 
congregation of Turks every Sabbath in a house built 
for him by a few benevolent individuals in America) 
was recently on board of one of the steamboats that 
ply up and down the Bosphorus. Some Turkish 
soldiers were also on board. As Mr. W. was reading 
his Bible a Turkish soldier approached, and seeing 
what book he was reading, said, ‘‘ Do you read the 
Bible? I read the Bible too.” And they sat down to 
read it together. Soon another soldier approached, 
and he, observing that they were reading the Bible, 
said, “ Do you read the Bible ? I read it too.” Thus 
in this little company two Bible-reading soldiers were 
found. Yet neither knew that the other read it. And 
there might have been, and probably were, on board 
others who read it. Recently a Turk was looking at 
a Bible offered to him for sale in one of their mosques, 
and hesitating whether to buy it or not, when a 
Turkish woman happening along, said to him, “ Buy 
that book ; it is a good book. My son bought one a 
short time ago, and now every evening we all sit 
down together, and he reads to us out of it, and we 
all like it very much. It is a beautiful book. Buy 
it.’ And I have no doubt but he whose eye is in 
every place, sees many such a Turkish family group 
in this great and wicked city, every evening listening 
to the reading of the Bible ; and many, many a soli- 
tary Turk reading it in secret, where no eye sees him 
but the eye of him who never slumbers nor sleeps. 
But you and your readers may ask, Are there any 
visible fruits of this Bible reading? I answer yes. 
Some thirty or forty attend the Turkish service of 
Rev. Mr. Williams (the converted Mohammedan) 
every Sabbath. Within three years some twenty or 
more have been baptized in this city; and the greater 
part within a year. Several have been baptized re- 
cently, and others are desirous of being. New cases 
of inquiry among them are constantly occurring. 
Last week I was present at a meeting of the mission- 
aries held for the purpose of examining a Turk who 
was desirous of professing Christ. He was an old 
man nearly seventy years of age. He had been a 
Moolah or Mohammedan priest, and till within a few 
months a bigoted follower of the false prophet. But 
now how changed! He seems to sit at the feet of 
Jesus with all the simplicity and humility of a little 
child. Of course I could not understand the examina- 
tion, as it was conducted in Turkish. But Rev. Dr. 
Sch ‘uffler kindly interpreted to me the more important 
questions, and his answers, which showed that he 
had a good knowledge of the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel and the great plan of redemption by Christ 
alone. And his own personal experience was very 
satisfactory. He was baptized last Sabbath, and is 
now identified with the followers of the Lamb. Three 
others were baptized some six weeks ago. One of 
them was a young man, a nephew of a Pasha. His 
uncle has since turned him out of his house, and for- 
bidden him ever to enter it again. But he says, not- 
withstanding his persecution by his friends, he is very 
happy. He never was so happy in his life. He says 
he reads in his Bible that “ those who forsake father. 
and mother, sisters and brothers, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold in this 
prc sent life, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 
And this, he says, he is every day receiving —fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, and everything he 
needs, for Christ is all and in all. 

These are some of the instances of the fruit of 
reading the Bible. And oh, it does one’s heart good 
to see and hear such things among the Mohammedans 
of this great city, this great eapital of the Moham- 
medan power. It seem as if God was beginning to 
Shake the foundations of this mighty fabric of error. 

And the powers that be begin to be somewhat 
alarmed at this new movement. The old man men- 
tioned above, who was baptized last Sabbath, three 
weeks ago was summoned to appear before the police 
to answer for his change of religion. But he did not 
appear, ashe was at Bebek, four or five miles distant, 
With other Turks, attending upon the preaching of 
Rey. Mr. Williams. The next day Count de Zuilend, 
the Dutch Embassador, called upen the Minister of 
State, the chief officer of the Sultan’s Government, to 
make inquiry about the matter, and ascertain whether 
ay Were to be perseeuted for their religion by the 
mp Government: The Minister said that the 
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a Mohammedan to change his religion, but that all 


other kinds of persecution were allowed under it, | 


such as imprisonment, banishment, and in fact every- 
thing but beheading. 

The Dutch Embassador told him, that if such was 
the interpretation his Government put upon that in- 
strument, he should demand his papers and go home. 
He would rot be the embassador of a Christian Gov- 
ernment to a Government holding such intolerant 
views. And he should publish to the civilized world 
the interpretation the Turkish Government put upon 
the “ Haiti Scheriff.” He then left. The next day 
he called again to be sure he understood him, so as 
not to misrepresent him in publishing the views of his 
Government to the world, when the Turkish Minis- 
ter said to him, “I hope you did not understand me 
as expressing the views of my Government in my 
conversation yesterday. I would not have what I 
said go out to the world as the views and policy of 
my Government. They were only some remarks of 
my own as a private individual,’—thus completely 
backing down from the ground he had taken the day 
before. I have no doubt the Government would be 
glad to persecute those Turks who renounce Moham- 
medanism and become Christians, if it dared. But it 
will not do it. It dare not do it. That there may 
be cases of private persecution, and even private as- 
sassinations, is altogether probable. And in some re- 
mote cities of the empire the local authorities may 
persecute by imprisonment and other ways those who 
renounce their religion. But such acts will neyer be 
sanctioned by the supreme Government. The Turk- 
ish Government does now grant, and will continue 
to grant, religious toleration, for it dare not do 
otherwise if it would. 

I would mention as quite an interesting fact, that 
quite a number of Turks are accustomed to meet several 
times each week at the Khan of the American mis- 
sienaries, for the purpose of religious conversation and 
to hold a little prayer-meeting among themselves. 

Though a dark cloud has recently passed over the 
sky of the friends of missions at home, yet everything 
here is very bright and cheering. And if the churches 
will only arise, and by fervent and united prayer and 
liberal contributions sustain the cause of missions, 
they will witness work in this empire that will make 
Zion rejoice and heaven’s arches ring with shouts of 
praise and gladness. J. L. D. 





A WORD TO ZION’S FRIENDS AND 
MINE. 


My CmristiAN Friegnps: During the more than a 
quarter of a century of my missionary life, I have 
passed through many chapters of trying experience. 
I have known the hardships and self-denials incident 
to the commencement and progress of a mission, at a 
far interior point of benighted Asia, amid darkness 
that might be felt. I have there laid six of my seven 
children in the grave, and repeatedly passed through 
the hardly less crushing ordeal of burying younger 
associates. Often, too, has the enemy come in like a 
flood, and threatened to overwhelm us, till the Spirit 
of the Lord has lifted up a standard, and turned the 
tide backward. 

But consolation and joy have been mingled largely 
in all those bitter cups. The departed, from my dear 
family and missionary band, have gone to be with 
Christ, which for them is far better; and every 
threatening storm has been fraught with mercy, 
breaking, in due time, with rich blessings on our 
heads. And the missionary work, during this period, 
has made marvelous strides, far outstripping our 
most cherished hopes and the reaches of our strong- 
est faith. From two solitary Armenian inquirers, 
whom I saw, twenty-six years ago, timidly approach- 
ing the three senior missionaries at Constantinople, 
then recently established at that Mohammedan capi- 
tal, I have seen all Turkey lighted up by Gospel 
watch-towers, dotted over with Protestant churches, 
and deeply moved by the pervading power of divine 
truth. And I have seen a fire kindled among the 
Nestorians, in the death-shade of benighted Persia, 
and old Assyria, during this period, which blazes up- 
ward to the sky, sending forth streams of the light of 
life in all directions. 


But amid these gladdening visions, and others like 
them, in other parts of the great missionary field, and 
yet more animating prospects, a new and unwonted 
sorrow weighs heavily on my soul. I now behold 
that Missionary Board, so wonderfully blessed as the 
honored instrument in effecting such rapid and glo- 
rious changes, so well administered and so worthy 
of the confidence of Protestant Christendom, which it 
has so largely enjoyed,—I behold that Board borne 
down with an appalling and constantly increasing 
debt, and this not in a land scourged by famine, or 
pestilence, or war, but a land of abounding plenty and 
luxury, and advancing on a tide of worldly prosperity 
which, more than almost anything else, portends for 
it disaster. I muse on these things, and my spirit 
sinks within me. My heart bleeds as I think of the 
anguish which such announcements as those con- 
tained in the February number of The Missionary 
Herald must send through the ranks of dear mission- 
ary brethren and sisters in the field, already oppressed, 
and some of them well-nigh ready to sink under their 
burdens of anxiety and .otertasking toil. I know 
full well their feelings, and my heart aches with 
theirs, as my thoughts often fly to them, and to per- 
ishing millions around them, whose condition pleads 
far more eloquently than language can do it, that they 
may not longer be deprived of the tidings of the 
Gospel. 

My ministerial brethren and fellow-disciples, let 
me earnestly entreat you to carry this subject to your 
closets, and avert the threatening calamity. Lay it 
at the foot of the eross of that Savior to whose death 
on Calvary you owe your immortal hopes, and the 
hopes of your flocks, and of your children. Think of 
the dear cause of man’s salvation, so much dearer 
to him than life when here on earth, and still equally 
dear to him now seated on his radiant throne. Think 
of the wonders of his Providence, in unbolting the 
iron gates of empires so long barred against the en- 
trance of the Gospel, and the riches ef his grace in 
the success with which he has crowned the mission- 
ary work; and vield to the power of motives thus 
loudly and tenderly addressed to you by the Savior 
himself, to come up to his help. 

Will not pastors, as faithful under-shepherds, carry 
this eause from their closets, and spread it before their 
flocks? And will not each member of those flocks 
carry it from the cross to his dying bed, to a judgment- 
seat, and to the mansion of unending bliss to which he 
looks forward? Let me entreat you to ponder these 
things, and act in view of them ; and then, how easily 
and speedily will the needed relief come! Bear with 
me, and permit me to reiterate my entreaty, that you 
give this subject an wnmediate as well as prayerful 
consideration. Relief must soon come, or distress 
and anguish overwhelm your missionaries, and irre- 
trievable disasters cripple their work. 

Let each bear his and her own respective burden. 
Let those especially who were represented /as¢ at the 
cross, and first at the sepulcher, perform their part in 
this work. Would that Christian females more gener- 
ally and deeply realized their peculiar obligations to 
the Gospel, for what they are, and what they enjoy, 
and would fulfill the mighty agency which they may 
exert, and some do exert, to advance the cause of 
missions. 

Let the poor do their part of the work. The cause 
needs the widow’s mites and the widow's prayers. 
And let the wealthy believer, casting in of his abund- 
ance, remember that he is a steward for Christ, and 
that ability is the measure of responsibility. 

I pray you all, let the deeply burdened hearts of 
your br@thren and sisters, toiling on the walls of 
conflict ia foreign lands, be relieved and gladdened in 
the matter on which I venture thus to address you; 
and yet more, heed the call of him, whose stewards 
we all are, at whose bar we are soon to appear, and 
in whose praises we hope soon to mingle in anthems 
of eternal joy, with redeemed ones from all nations, 
saved by grace through instrumentalities like that for 
which I plead. 

Your brother in the bonds of the Gospel, 


; Justin Perktns. 
New York, Feb. 18, 1860. 





Tue Agricultural lectures and discussions at New 
Haven have awakened such general interest that the 
following account of a Reception Evening will be 
eagerly read : 

“On Thursday evening last, just at the central 
point of a course of Agricultural Lectures which has 
drawn to our city not only noted géntlemen from all 
parts of the Union, so distinguished in their different 
departments of agricultural science ag naturally to 
appreciate the benefits of such a convention, but large 
numbers from the rural districts of this and neighbor- 
ing states—practical farmers, the intelligent yeomen 
of our land,—just at this time, though the city had 
previously in various ways extended civilities to 
the strangers visiting us, the gentlemen of the Scien- 
tific School most happily accomplished what we all 
were desirous of bringing about, a hand-to-hand grect- 
ing between country and city, an opportunity of ex- 
pressing personally our hearty good-will to our 
neighbors, and of strengthening the kindly interests 
which, from our mutual dependence, it was impossi- 
ble not to have felt before. 

“The reception took place in the elegant halls of 
the College Literary Societies, which were cheerfully 
loaned for the occasion. These large rooms, opening 
into eaeh other, formed more spacious accommoda- 
tions than it would have been possible elsewhere in 
our city to have obtained for the large numbers who 
were desirous of being present. Atleast five hundred 
were in attendance. 

“The venerable Prof. Silliman, Sen., received the 
guests with that elegant urbanity which is one of his 
distinguishing characteristics. The members of the 
College Faculty and many other prominent citizens, 
with the ladies of their families, were most interested 
and active participants in the socialities of the even- 
ing, and so genial a sentiment flowed everywhere 
that all felt its influence ; and prejudice, if any pre- 
viously existed, evidently must have melted before it. 

“The entertainment, which was spread in the hail 
once used for our Art exhibition, was both elegant 
and generous. 

“As one of the residents of New Haven, who, 
otherwise, would not have had the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of so many of the gentlemen 
attending these lectures, we feel personally grateful 
to those to whom we are indebted for the enjoyment 
of the evening. We shall look forward to another 
February as a time for meeting old friends and 
making pleasant new ones; for this course, though 
possibly undertaken as an experiment, must be in- 
auguratory to a series which will eventually build up 
a great agricultural school in connection with Yale 
College. New Haven possesses many advantages for 
being the seat of such a school, and we cannot doubt 
that this month’s sojourn with us of a large body of 
representatives from our rural districts, is the dawning 
of that time which sooner or later will come, when as 
much attention will be devoted to the education of 
farmers, as farmers, as heretofore has been deemed 
indispensable for the preparation of professional men 
for their life’s work. 

“May the City of Elms be not only the place where 
country and city have shaken hands together, but 
where a lasting friendship has been cemented by 
frequent and intimate intercourse.” 





OUR PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 





Ir is about time for the reserve in which our Repub- 
lican press has been held to begin to break away. 
There are many things said which need to be explain- 
ed, or our bark will drift into some irresponsible cur- 
rent or baffling eddy beyond escape. A Presidential 
election is close upon us, and the preparation needs 
all the wisdom that can be elicited by free consulta- 
tion and a frank disclosure of opinions and wishes. 
There is nothing in our objects which requires con- 
ceaiment or underhand movements of any sort. The 
most open policy is clearly the wisest, and if we leave 
things in the hands of concealed intriguers, we shall 
certainly be defeated, or, what is worse, find ourselves 
betrayed by our chosen leaders. 

The object of the Republican party is well known 
and easily defined. It is to stop the encroachments 
and redress the corruptions and curtail the political 
power of slavery. For this we have come together 
out of different political parties, and holding different 
creeds on all the old issues of the past generation. It is 
thirty years since Gen. Jackson met his first Congress, 
and the questions of that day are either settled or forgot- 
ten, or thrust out of sight by the great present ques- 
tion of the extension or repression of slavery. We 
may differ ever so widely in those old matters, and be 
just as good and true men in the Republican ranks. 

If we merely put down the present pro-slavery 
Administration by putting in one of another name 
just as much controlled by the slave interest, we shall 
gain nothing. We have no idea of leaving things as 
we found them in regard to this matter. If we do 
not ask “indemnity for the past,’ we mean at least 
to get “ security for the future.” We want to change 
the tone of the Federal Government in all its 
branches, permanently. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance, that we should come into power, 
when our time arrives, in such a way as shail accom- 
plish our object, and make the change of dynasty en- 
during. 

The inauguration of a Republican Government 
will of course be followed by the most desperate 
struggle of the defeated party for a reaction. We 
have seen political reaction, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, three times successful—in 1828, 1844, 
and 1852. If we would not win a barren vic- 
tory, we must be wise to learn the lessons of those 
days. 

Two things in particular ought to be kept in view. 
The first is, that there is twice as much gain in draw- 
ing off a given number of votes from the Democratic 
party, as in gaining a like number from any other 
class. The other is, that the permanency of the re- 
form depends upon the extent to which we can break 
in upen the ranks of our antagonist, so as to weaken 
and disorganize cffectually the old Democratic party. 
We might win a victory this year, as the Whigs did 
in 1840, by securing the aid of all the indifferents, the 
malignants, the diseontents ; but what will it amount 
to, if we leave the old Democratic organization in its 
full strength, and exasperated by a defeat not won 
upon the merits nor expressing a determined judg- 
ment of the people ? 

The politicians generally speak of the parties as if 
they were constant quantities. The true wisdom is, 
treat them as merely casual or temporary agglomera- 
tions, to be used while they are good, to be respected 
while they are faithful to their professed principles, 
and to be broken up with a will as soon as they de- 
generate into a mere scramble for power. It is easy 
to prove that the Democratic party, as now organized, 
has abandoned nearly every one of the old Democratic 
principles, and is devoted to centralization and arbi- 
trary administration. But the Democratic principles, 
as held by Jefferson and Jackson, are those of the 
body of the people of the United States, who will 
never, under any consideration, permanently uphold 
an administration that persistently tramples on those 
principles. And it will be fatal to the Republican 
party if at any time they pursue a course, either in 
the selection of candidates, or in proposed legislation, 
or in administration, which shall authorize Democrats 
to believe that we are to get a resurrection of whig- 
gery instead and in the name of a repression of 
slavery. A suspicion of such a secret intention will 
defeat us in the election. The first development of 
such a determination will dissolve the party in the 
very hight of its triumph. Every step we take in a 
Whig policy will be a step toward the Whig destiny. 

It is evident, then, that the Republican party ought 
to select its Presidential candidates from among its 
own men, and not to go outside of its own ranks 
ander any consideration whatever. If those oppo- 
nents of the Administration who bave no stable organi- 
zation of their own are in earnest in what they 
profess, they will have no difficulty in voting for such 
men as we can present. But if they insist upon our 
taking their men as the sole condition of their votes, 
it will show that they are not sincere in their co- 
operation, but in fact had rather see the Democratic 
party succeed than allow a truly Republican adminis- 
tration. To select our candidates from among those 
who labored so earnestly to defeat us in 1856, would 
be degrading as well as suicidal. If we are willing to 
have a man who stands upon the same ground with 
Fillmore, how can we justify ourselves for not having 
voted for Fillmore the last time? But, indeed, if we 
are willing to take such a man now, we had best by 
all means take Fillmore himself, with his prestige of 
experience and statesmanlike knowledge and habits. 

But no real Republican is willing to take the back 
track now, when the tide of public feeling against the 
slave power is so much-higher than it ever was 
before. If the outsiders will vote with us for our 
men, give them all due credit, and let them have for 
their reward the blessings of a renovated government 
and a country rescued from dishonor. ir they will 
not do this, they might better defeat us in the election 
than destroy us after it, which they would be sure to 
do if we give the power into the hands of their men. 

With such men as Seward and Chase, Banks and 
Lincoln, and others in plenty, let us have two Repub- 
licans, representative men, to vote for. Let us have 
candidates, first of all, who will unite and consolidate 
our own ranks, and prepare us for further service. 
Better come out of the as we did last time, 
united and consolidated, and full of confidence and 
resolution, though defeated, than- to win a nominal 
victory, which shall leave the power in the hands of 
those who have no sympathy with us, and ourselves 





disheartened and demoralized.—Evening Post, 15th. 


THE INDEPENDEN®. 











Religions Intelligence. 


VERMONT—Wuire River.—Rev. B. F. Ray was in- 
stalled as pastor of the church at White River Village on 


the 7th of February. 
the ures, Rey. H. A. Hazen; 
‘ on, Pro A N. Putnam Tasting 
< ment, . 3 v. s eo; 
Right Haad of Fellowship, Rey, E. 1. Byington ; George to the 


, Rey. E. T. 3 
Putnam was from 1 Tim. iii. 1: 





he sermon of Pr 
“This is a true saying, If a man desire the office of-a bish- 
op, he desireth a work.”’ 

The audience was large and showed much interest in the 
exercises. The church at White River seems to be in a 
prosperous state, and we trust that it may become more 
efficient under the ministry of the new pastor. 

This is the sizth installation in W county within 
sixteen months.—Chron. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Lvptow. — The po wae 
society in Ludlow, meeting the expense of building their 
new house of worship, have assessed and nearly paid a 
tax of $36 on a $1,000 of their valuation, without a dis- 
senting voice. Other benevolent individuals in Ludlow 
and the adjacent towns have contributed over $1,000 to 
the same object. ‘The social circle’? have furnished the 
church at a cost of more than $600, and by the aid of kind 
and benevolent gentlemen in Springfield, from whom about 
$160 has been received, it is now free from debt. 


Strate ConrERENCE Or ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL 
Cuvurcuers.—A meeting was held in this city, yesterday, 
of delegates from the several District Conferences, whena 
report was made by a committee previously appointed, of 
a constitution for the organization of a State Conference, 
the basis of representation to be two clergymen and three 
laymen from each District Conference. e report was 
discussed and adopted by the meeting, and then recom- 
mended for adoption by the General Conference. A com- 
mittee was appointed to invite the several District Confer- 
ences to meet on the second Tuesday of September to 
complete the organization. 


OHIO—Montcomery.—On the 12th inst., the First Con- 

regational church, Montgomery, Wood co., O., dedicated 
thetr new house. Reading of the Scriptures by John 
Vetter of Oberlin; the Sermon by Rev. John Pettitte of 
West Mill Grove ; Dedicatory Prayer and Benediction by 
Rev. N. T. Fay, pastor. The day was favorable, the house 
full to overflowing, and the services we trust were not only 
grateful to the hearts of the people, but acceptable to him 
who will graciously accept the humble offerings of his 
church below. May the Spirit of the Lord ever dwell here 
and in the hearts of his worshipers. N. T. F. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Rev. E. W. Root, formerly of Oxford, 

has received and accepted a unanimous call te be the 

astor of the Congregational church at Springfield, where 
he has been laboring during the past four months. 

KANSAS—ManuatTtTan.—Resolutions passed by the 
Manhattan Congregational church and society, Jan. 21, 
1860 : 

** Resolved, That this church and seciety gratefully acknowl- 
edge the timely reception of $500 from the American Congre- 
gational Union, and the liberal donations made by individuals 
and by churches, both in the East and the West, to aid im the 
erection of our peat and comfortalde house of worship. 

“ Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due to Geo. W. Under- 
wood, Esq., of Hillsdale, Mieh., for the beautiful clock he has 
presented to us to be suspended in our house of worship. 

“Wa. A. McCoLiom, Sec’y.” 

ILLINOIS—Lancaster.—Rev. 8. W. Eaton, a talented 
and earnest minister, who was obliged by ill health to re- 
sign his charge of the Congregational church at Lancaster 
a few years ago, has recently returned, having entirely re- 
covered, and is rallying around him an appreciating peo- 
ple. 

Buve Istanp.—On Thursday, Feb. 2d, a Congregational 
church was organized at Blue Island (near Chicago.) Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. W. Patton. This is the only church on 
the island for the English-speaking population. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS—Hono.tviv.—The annual rent- 
ing of slips in the Fort-street church at Honolulu, took 
place December 26th, and amounted to $3,163. The sal- 
ary of the pastor, Mr. Corwin, has been raised to $2,500. 





BAPTIST. 





Boston.—The Merrimac-st. Baptist church in Boston, 
where Rev. Jacob Knapp is now preaching, is experiencing 
a great revival of religious interest. The meetings helc 
daily are thronged. Toward fifty are anxious for their 
soul’s welfare, and the number of inquirers and hopeful 
converts is said to increase daily. The following baptisms 
in the other Boston churches are reportedin The Era. 
Rev. J. Belcher of the Baldwin-place, six persons; Rey. 
Dr. Murdock of Bowdoim-square, three ; Rev. Dr. Pryor of 
Cambridge, one. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y.—At a full meeting of the First Baptist 
church, Brooklyn, held on Monday evening of this week, a 
unanimous call was extended to Rev. Dr. Burrows of Rich- 
mond, Va., to become their pastor. We are gratified that 
so able and important a church have the prospect of filling 
the pastoral office among them with one of so much abili- 
ty, reputation, and experience as Dr. Burrows,—N. Y. 
Chronicle. 


Toran ABsTINENCE.—More than one hundred and fifty 
Baptist ministers in England have signed an able address 
to their brethren and churches in behalf of the total absti- 
nence principle. 


Baptist Straristics.—The German and Dutch Baptist 
churches in the United States number 1 association, 40 
churches, 35 ordained ministers, 12 licentiates, 450 baptiz- 
ed in 1858. Total number, 2,300. Estimated Swedish 
Baptist churches in the United States—1 association, 10 
churches, 8 ordained ministers, 2 licentiates, 150 baptized 
in 1858. Total number, 500. The Welsh churches num- 
ber 3 associations, 34 churches, 20 ordained ministers, 250 
baptized in 1858. Total number, 1,400. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





FOREIGN MIssIONARIES.—Six of the alumni of the 
Western Theological Seminary expect soon to leave their 
native land as missionaries to the foreign field, viz.: One 
to Brazil, one to New Granada, one to India, one to China, 
and two to Siam 


Prayer at Geneva.— The Presby/erian has an account 
of a week of prayer at Geneva. The people of God in the 
old home of John Calvin have been stirred by the same 
divine impulse which has been so remarkably manifested 
elsewhere. The meetings were held from one to two 
o’clock daily. These were presided over by Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigne, Dr. Cesar Malan, and others. The Church of 
the Waldenses was among the special objects of prayer, 
that a just blessing might rest on their efforts for the 
‘evangelization of Italy. The immediate occasion of these 
meetings was the invitation of the missionaries of the 
Lodiana mission of Northern India. 


Tue Banner or THE CovENANT.—The monthly journal 
of our brethren of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
under the above title, has been changed to a weekly of a 
large size, and having the ordinary newspaper form. The 
paper and execution are good, and an able corps of editors, 
viz.: Drs. M’Leod and Wylie, and Revs. Messrs. Black, 
Sterrett, and McAuley are engaged. We wish the breth- 
ren all prosperity. 

Minister Driven Ovrt.—Rev. B.C. Smith, long the 
respected pastor of the Presbyterian churchin Prattsburg, 
Steuben co., N. Y., we regret to netice, has felt it to be 
the part of prudence to return to the North without en- 
joying that protracted sojourn in a milder climate which 
his enfeebled health seemed to require. We certainly 
supposed that he was on the right gauge, when the follow- 
ing appeared in an exchange : 

“Rey. B.C. Smith of Prattsburg is sojourning temporarily in 
the * Old North State,’ having the double objectin view of benefit- 
ing his health, and laboring in his calling with such ability as is 
left to him. He went out under the auspices of the Southern Aid 
Society, after having correspondence with a prominent public 
functionary of North Carolina. At Washington he was warmly 
welcomed by Hon. John A. Gilmer of that state, and furnished 
with kindly passports to the confidence of that gentleman’s 
family and friends. Hecarries with him the earnest hopes of 
troops of friends that the mild Southern skies may be beneficial 
to him, and that there, as here, he may have strength to pro- 
claim those essential doctrines of Christianity which he so well 
understands, and which alone constitute ‘the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God.’” 

Before its publication, however, as now appears by the 
following from The Christian Adrocate of Auburn, “he 
had returned from the ‘Old North State,’ without ‘ having 
proclaimed’ to its citizens ‘those essential doctrines of 
Christianity which he so well understands,’ and without 
having materially benefited his health. Notwithstanding 
he went thither under the auspices of the Southern Aid 
Society, and with ‘passports’ from Hon. John A. Gilmer, 
the fact that he had breathed the air of freedom was an 
insuperable objection, and he was not allowed to enter a 
pulpit. Learning that a Methodist brother was in ‘ durance 
vile’ across the way, on suspicion of entertaining anti- 
slavery sentiments, Rev. B. C. Smith bade adieu to ‘mild 
Southern skies,’ and returned to his Northern home. Mr. 
Smith was regarded here by a portion of his congregation 
as ‘ pro-slavery,’ and would have been the last man in the 
world to give offense to the advocates of the peculiar 
institution, but he has returned the victim of it, if not a 
firm believer in the ‘irrepressible conflict.’ ’’— Eran. 


EPISCOPAL. 








Sr. Groree’s-1n-THE-East.—Sir Richard Mayne, the 
Chief Commissioner of the London police, seems to syin- 
pathize with Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell in 
their hatred of “ Puseyism ;”’ and he has withdrawn, for 
several weeks past, all the police from St. George’s-in-the- 
East, during time of divine service. They remain outside, 
with orders to interfere with nobody except on the requisi- 
tion of one of the churchwardens. Whereupon one warden 
gets “sick” at home, and the other goes out “into the 
country to dine with a friend,” and some thousands of 
riotous youths from all parts of the metropolis are left to 
shout, yell, stamp, hoot, and hustle clergy and choristers 
as much as they please, all through the service, the police 
standing quietly outside and listening. One of the worst 
rioters was brought before the police magistrate and fined 
40 shillings. On the same day a similar court declared 
that the minimum fine for a much less offense in disturb- 
ing a dissenting meeting was £40! But that all this is 
mere devilry, not zeal for evangelical religion,gs somewhat 
plainly proved by the conduct of the parish meeting to { 
their ular lecturer, Rev. Hugh Allen, who has been the 
oceasion of all the disturbance. For his three months’ 
services they gave him only £42 net !—Church Journal. 


Giascow, Scottanp.—Rev. H. Banwell, a clergyman 
from the diocese of Michigan, is about to deliver a lecture 
here, entitled “ America, her Church and Institutions.” 
He states that he is in, England with the sanction of 
Bishop McCoskry, and is anxious to raise funds for the 
erection of churches in the extensive parish of which he is 
rector.— Guardian 


Danorno Priests.—At the annual ball, says The Lon- 
don Record, a religious paper, held at the Bull Inn, 
Melford, there were ten clergymen out of a company of 
130. At the Down Hunt ball, Downpatrick, the names of 
twenty-nine c are given as among those to whem 
invitations were sent, and who, it is stated, “were pres- 





ent.” “The dancing,” it is said, “commenced at about 
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10 o'clock, and noo s up with great spirit until an carly 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Homer Mission Wants.—It is stated in The Hi 
, _ lome Mis- 
peeers ~ F a that although the most rigid economy 
weit ere the Committee, reducing their grants 
penne on Bak — done without prodecing distress, 

-" 4 and pressing claims of mission- 
aries upon the Society unt to about $20,000, while the 
treasury ts entirely exhausted, so that remittances lon 
and anxiously expected by missionaries must be withheld: 
Is the benevolence of our churches waning, or how is it 
that the American Board, the American Education Societ 
and the Home Missionary Society are all so straitened R 
their receipts? 


Tue Paris Cuapet.—Rev. Geo. L. Prentiss, late of 
Mercer-st. church, New York, is preaching as temporary 
supply at the American chapel, Paris. He expects to re- 
turn to this country next fall. Rev. Dr. M’Clintock, who 
is engaged to take the charge, The Christian Advoca'e 
says, “will not enter upon his duties in Paris until the 
summer ; meanwhile he will devote himself to obtaini 
funds for the endowment of the Troy University, of which 
he is the President. Dr. McClintock leaves this count 


in the hope that a residence of a few years in Europe wi 


re-establish his health.” 


Conversion AMONGsT THE Jews.—On Sunday even- 
ing, the 15th of January, seven members of the House of 
Israel made an open confession of their faith in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, and were baptized at the Episcopal chapel, 
Palestine place. ey are under the care and instruction 
of Rev. Dr. Ewald, who prepared them for baptism, and are 
in connection with the Manchester Home for Inquiring and 
Believing Jews, which asylum has recently been reopened 
and enlarged. 


Livixne to Do Goop.—A correspondent of The Boston 
Congregationalist, writing from New Bedford, Mass., 
says : 

“ Besides her generous Quaker patron of Sunday-schools, 
New Bedford rejoices in another wealthy citizen, belonging to a 
Congregationalist church, who is spending bis old age in visit- 
ing the poer. To this he devotes his whole time, and much 
money, a8 well his own as that which is intrusted to his dis- 
bursement. Te drives about the city, his rockaway filled with 
provisions, which he distributes as occasion suggests. The sick 
and the bereaved among the needy, also, are much indebted to 
his timely help. Two winters since, he supplied five hundred 
families with seup, made and distributed with his own hands, at 
first entirely at his own expense.” 

Dr. Huntineton at Harvarp.—While the corpora- 
tion of the University is strongly Unitarian, the overseers 
appointed by the Legislature lean toward orthodoxy. This 
complexion of affairs renders it desirable even for the Uni- 
tarians to retain Professor Huntington in his present ca- 
pacity of preacher to the University, as in case of his re- 
signation the overseers might insist on a still more ortho- 
dox man. At the present time, the Professor seems to 
stand in favor with by far the majority of his congregation, 
meeting a little opposition now and then from the ultra 
Unitarians, but, on the whole, filling a difficult post with 
credit to himself and profit to his people. —Calendar. 


ADVANTAGES OF Havine 4 PaRsonace.—l. It is a 
direct benefit to the church and society, in giving them 
possession of a common interest. All know how im- 
portant it is foreach religious society to own a house of 
worship, rather than occupy some public room, or rent a 
house belonging to another society. So with the par- 
sonage, it creates and cherishes a common interest of great 
value, and the better it is, and the better cared for, the 
more will it help the society. This advantage itself abund- 
antly compensates for its expense. Indeed, in every way 
it is an economical provision. 

2. It gives the pastor and his family a home. What 
family is willing to be without a home? Why should all 
others have homes, and the pastor none? It is wrong and 
absurd. 

3. It conduces greatly to the health and efficiency of the 
pastor. To have a home, a suitable house, library, etc., 
must of course have great influence on any minister, saving 
him a multitude of cares, anxieties, inconveniences, ex- 
penses. Where there is a good parsonage, wel! cared for, 
you may expect to find a cheerful, active, efficient pastor, 
and a prosperous church and society. 

Reader, have you in your church and society a good 
parsonage ?—Morning Siar. 


Wonpers in Lonpon.—The London correspondent of 
The Presbyterian, under date of 18th ult., speaks of the 
Week of Prayer in London as the most wonderful week 
that has occurred in that metropolis for a hundred years. 


Macaviay’s Reticion.—The London Morning Chron- 
icle contains the following paragraph : “ We state on what 
we regard as good authority, that the late Lord Macaulay 
experienced a great and salutary change in his religious 
views a few months before his death. We are assured 
that he embraced thoroughly and joyfully what are called 
evangelical principles, and that his only hope of happiness 
hereafter rested on the atonement.” 


Connecticut State Prison.—Religious services are 
statedly held on the Sabbath, consisting of preaching, 
Sabbath-school, etc. Many hopeful conversions are said 
tohave taken place during the past year. Most of the 
prisoners manifest great interest in reading, especially is 
the Bible read much; often is the supper deferred, that the 
last remnants of daylight may be occupied in reading 
divine truths. Says the chaplain: “I have yet to learn of 
a single person who, having left this institution with a 
satisfactory evidence of his piety, has fallen from his pur- 
pose, or been overtaken in crime. But others, on whom 
religious instruction could make no apparent impression, 
are back here, or elsewhere imprisoned for their culpa- 
bility.” Here is a library containing 1,496 volumes, and 
which is being yearly increased by respectable additions. 
We are assured that the books arein greatdemand. Their 
very confinement compels them to resort to books as a 
means of occupying the time when not at labor, and thus, 
in a long imprisonment, a real passion for reading is in 
many cases implanted.—Cor. Ch. Adv. and Jour 
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Changes, 


Artrnuvr—The health of Rev. W. Arthur of England con- 
tinnes quite feeble. While, however, he is not permitted 
to preach by the living voice, his pen is not idle. Of his 
“Tongue of Fire’ nearly 20,000 copies have been sold in 
England alone. 

Bairp—Rev. Charles W. Baird has accepted the call 
to take charge of the new enterprise known as the “ church 
on Bergen Hill,’’ South Breoklyn. 

BaLpwin—Rev. C. C. Baldwin of Richfield, Ohio, has 
engaged to preach for the Congregational church in Bram- 
helm for a year, with a view to a permanent settlement as 
pastor. 

BarkER—The connection between Rev. Stephen Barker 
and the First Congregational [Unitarian] society in Leo- 
minster, Mass., will be dissolved on the Ist of June next 

Boynton—Rov. Chas. Boynton of Mineral Point, has 
accepted a call to the Congregational church of Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 

BrowNLEE—By request of Consistory, Dr. Verinilye 
will deliver a discourse commemorative of Dr. Brownlee 
next Sabbath evening, in the Lafayette-place church 

Buiiions—Reyv. A. B. Bullions has removed to Hugh- 
sonville, Dutchess county, N. Y 

Bur_ter—Rev. N. Butler is supplying the pulpit of the 
First Baptist church at Thomaston a half-day each Sab- 
bath, with o steadily increasing congregation 

CamEron—Prof. Henry C. Cameron of the College of 
New Jetsey was recently licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia 

Camp—Rev. Dr. Camp, formerly of the Madison-street 
chapel, New York city, has accepted a call to Trinity 
church, Trenton, N. J 

Corr—Rev. John T. Coit of Albion, N. Y., has received 
a call from the Park Presbyterian society of Newark, New 
Jersey. We are not advised as to his acceptance. The 
church at Albion has been very much prospered under his 
ministrations, and the attachments of a first settlement are 
not easily sundered. 

Converse—Mr. Charles E. Converse has received the 
appointment of Treasurer and Depository of the New Eng- 
land Branch of the New York Tract Society, whose office 
is at No. 78 Washington street, Boston. 

Doty—Rey. Mr. Doty, missionary to China, with his 
four children, arrived in this city on Tuesday, 7th inst., by 
the clipper ship Kaphay 

E.int—Rev. J. W. Flint, recently of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has engaged to become the stated supply of 
the Presbyterian church at Silver Creek, N. Y. 

GarneTr—Rev. W. Garnett has accepted a unanimous 
call ow the Baptist church in Adams Village, Jefferson 
co., NN. ° 

Harris—Rev. T. L. Harris, according to The Manches- 
ter (England) Guardian, has renounced Spiritualism in 
London, and declares it to be wholly the work of the devil. 

Harris—Rev. Mr. Harris of Lower Dublin, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastoral charge of the Baptist church at 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Ho.iineswortiu—Rev. Samuel Hollingsworth, former- 
ly of Stockport, Columbia county, N. Y., has accepted a 
call from St. Peter’s church at Port Chester. 

Howr—Rev. F. 8. Howe was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Watkins, N. Y., Feb. 9th. Rev. A. 
W. Cowles, D.D., preached the sermon. a 

How1tt—Mary Howitt writes to The Critw to con- 
tradict the statement that she has embraced Swedenborg- 
ianism. 

Hutrcnrson—Rev. J. Theodore Hutcheson has removed 
to Winsboro’, Fairfield Dist., 8. C. ‘- 

JoraLmon—Rev. John S. Joralmon, recently missionary 
to China, has accepted the call from the Reformed Dutch 
church of Fairview, Ill, and will commence his labors 
there in a few days. 

Kost—Rev. J. K. Kost is at Kenton, Ohio, instead of 
Marysville, as formerly. 

Lacey— The San Francisco Pacific reports the safe ar- 
rival home of Rev. E. 8. Lacey, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational church in that city. He has been ona visit to the 
Atlantic states. 

Lawp—Rev. E. E. Lamb, Roseville, Ohio, has taken 
charge of the Congregational church of Xootstown, Portage 
county. ° 
Lexr—The Green-avenue Pgesbyterian church, o>) 
Brooklyn, has given a unanimous call to Rev. W. R. Lee 
of Fair Haven, Ct., which he will probably accept. Mr. 
Lee has been heretofore in connection with the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

LitTLEJOHN—Rev. Dr. Littlejohn of New Haven has 
accepted the call to the Hol rinity church, Brooklyn, 
vacated by the resignation of Rev. Dr. Lewis. 

Loninc—Rev. Levi Loring died at Athens,' Me., Jan. 
16th, aged 77. He preached faithfully, chiefly in Maine, 
for about forty years. 

Marsu—An ecclesiastical council, on request of Rev. 
Spencer Marsh for a dismission from the First Calvinistic 
Congregational church in Burlington, met on the 8th inst. 

his dismission. , 

Marsuati—Rev. B. D. Marshall, late of Lockport, N.Y., 
has entered upon the pocterate of the Cedar-street Baptist 
church of Bu N.Y. : : 

pote C. F. Martin having been discouraged by 
his medical advisers from returning to his missionary field 
in pt, is now acting as pastor of the Congregational 
pl x ikeod ho for t has hee 
x—Rev. K. ie, who for twenty years n 
a” ‘aithful and efficient rector of Christ church, Char- 





lottesville, has resigned his charge. 
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Pearson—Rev. Jas. B. Pearson of the Spi i 
tute of this city, has received a enaninnone wall force aes 
ies ©: repetionsl church and parish of Winsted, Ct., te 

Eicuanseon—ey. me Richardson on last Sabbath 
as a dismiss’ rom the pastorate of the Con ion- 
al church in Douglas. — 

Rosperts—Rey. Thomas E, Roberts has been engaged by 
the people as a stated supply at Winslow, Me. 

Rurrer—Rev. J. G. Rutter writes from Steelville, Mo, 
to The Western Watchman: “I have now finished tea 
years of labor in this state, and have baptized 1,004 per- 
sons.”’ 

Sawyer—Rev. Conant Sawyer has accepted the call of 
the Baptist church at Gloversville, N. Y., to become their 
a r, an oy” page hort Ist. 

HEPLEY—Rev. D. pley, for twenty years pastor at 
Yarmouth, Me., after eight years of ate in inslow 
has been compelled by ill health to terminate his ministe- 
rial labors. 

Swazey—The Third Presbyterian church, Chicago, have 
unanimously called Rev. Arthur Swazey of Galena to be- 
come their pastor. 

TaLBort—The consecration of Rev. James C. Talbott, 
D.D., as Episcopal Missionary Bishop of the Northwest, 
took Place on the 15th at Indianapolis. 

Tuc KER—Rev. E. G. Tucker, who went to Minnesote 
from the Southeastern Indiana Conference last fall, is re- 
une —_— — strength rapidly. The climate of 

8 to be ig 
—W. Chr Chr. rt ™ very favorable - genera! health. 
est—Rev. N. West, Jr., past f } 
(0.-8S.,) Cincinnati, has Ibeen ‘called rd Bockin NY 
the successor of pe. Willie Lord, ' g 
HITE—Rev. Isaac C. White has asked a dismissi 
from the North church in Abington Ist of — 
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SouTHERN—* Social Relations in our Southern States.” 
By D. R. Hundley, Esq. 12mo, pp. 367. Published by 
Henry B. Price, 884 Broadway, 

Mepicat—* A Medico-Legal Treatise on Malpractice 
and Medical Evidence ; comprising the Elements of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence.” By John J. Elwell, M.D., member of 
the Cleveland Bar. 8vo, pp. 588. Published by John 8 
Voorhis, 20 Nassau street, New York; and Alfred Elwelf 
& Co., Cleveland. 

Samve.—* Samuel the Prophet, and the Lessons of his 
Life and Times.” By Robert Steel, Cheltenham, author of 
“Doing Good,” ete. 12mo, pp. 443. Published by T. Net- 
son & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 

History or ENGLAND—* Revolutions in English Histe- 
ry.” By Robert Vaughan, D.D. Vol. I. Revolutions ef 
Race. Svo, pp. 563. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

Co.Lor-PHosisa—* Adela 
Hosmer. 12mo, pp. 400. 
Co., Columbus. 

Dr. Burter—*“ Lectures on the Book of Revelations.” 
By Rev. C. M. Butler, D.D., of Washington. 12mo, pp 
482. Published by Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
way ; and Wm. Ballantyne, Washington. 

Dr. TurNevii.—* Christ in History.”” By Robert Turn- 
bull, D.D., author of “ Life Pictures from a Pastor's Note- 
Book,”’ etc. New and revised edition, 12mo, pp. 540 
*ublished by Gould & Lincoln, Boston ; Sheldon & Co., 
New York; and Geo. 8. Blanchard, Cincinnati 

0.-0.—“Doctor Oldham at Greystones and his Talk 
There.” 12mo, pp. 342. Published by D. Appleton & Co, 
New York, and 16 Little Britain, London 

Epwarp Bercarr—‘The Concord of Ages; or, the 
Individual and Organic Harmony of God and Man." By 
Edward Beecher, D.D. 12mo, pp. 581. Published by Der- 
by & Jackson, 119 Nassau st 

MicueLetr—* Woman. (La Femme.) From the French 
of M.J. Michelet, author of “A History of France,’’ etc, 
Translated from the last Paris edition, by J. W. Palmer, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 283. Published by Rudd & Carleton, 130 
Grand st. ; and L. Hashette & Co., Paris. 


the Octoroon.” By H. L 
Published by Follett, Foster & 
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Tne royal mail steam-ship Arabia, Captain Stone, from 
Liverpool at 4.30 p.m. on the 4th inst., arrived here on 
Saturday morning. 

The Hamburg screw steam-ship Borussia, Capt. Traut- 
mann, which left Hamburg on the Ist, and Southampton 
early in the morning of the 5th inst., arrived at this port 
about 8 o’clock on Saturday evening 


Iraty.—The encyclical letter of the Pope was distrib- 
uted among the Cardinals on the 27th ultimo. 

Garibaldi’s marriage with the daughter of the Marchese 
Raimondi took place near Como onthe 24th January. The 
General and his bride had arrived at Milan. 

The Patrie pronounces the statement of an approaching 
departure of the French troops from Rome annie am false. 
The same journal also says 

“It appears certain that the question of annexation oi 
Central Italy will be subordinate to the result of universal 
suffrage: all the powers are agreed as to the propriety of 
that measure, the early application of which will posi- 
tively make known the state of public opinion in Italy.” 


Avustria.—Letters from Austria speak of increasing dis 
content in Hungary, and indicate that matters were daily 
getting more serious. 

It was reported that Kossuth had suddenly disappeared 
from among his friends in London, and an impression 
prevailed that he had gone to Hungary with revolutionary 
designs. 

The Hungarian Protestant deputation, which went te 
Vienna for the purpose of demanding from the Emperor 
the restoration of all the rights and privileges of their 
Church, had been refused an audience by the Emperor, 
and had quitted Vienna. They had published a memo- 
randum, explaining the object of their mission It is 
drawn up in a menacing tone, and gives expression to the 
most somber predictions, 





DOMESTIC, 





PorvLATION or Kansis—Sr. Lovis, Feb, 15th.— Accord- 
ing to the official returns of the assessors, the population 
of Kansas territory is 69,950 


Dr. GRant’s Grareriges.—The report that the extem- 
sive propagating houses of Dr. C. W. Grant, at Iona, near 
Peekskill, were destroyed by the late storm, is, we leara, 
without foundation, not a dollar of damage having beea 
sustained. 

ConcrRess PrRiIntine Frarvps.—The Select Committee 
appeinted by the Speaker of the House, to inquire into and 
report on printing and binding reforms, is composed of 
Messrs. Grow, Quarles, Burnett, Walton, Florence, Hoard 


’ 
and Gurley 


SuPFRAGE IN Onto.—The Supreme Court of Ohio decid- 
ed, in the case of Alfred J. Anderson vs. Thos. Milligen, 
that persons having a mixture of African blood in their 
veins, the preponderance being white, were, by the Consti- 
tution of 1801, entitled to exercise the elective franchise ; 
and that no change having been made in this respect by 
the Constitution of 1851, the plaintiff having but one-eighth 
of African blood, and his vote having been refused at the 
Presidential election of 1856, for that reason alone, there- 
fore,the Court held 4hat he is entitled to recover for the 
violation of the right conferred on him by the Constitution, 
The decision was unanimous. 


Coneressionat Commitrers.—We give, by way of 
contrast, the names and residences of the Chairmen ef 
some of the principal committees in both Houses 

Committees. 
Foreign Relations 
Finance........ 
Commerce 


House. 
Corwin, Ohie. 
Sherman, Ohie. 
Washburne, Ni. 


Senate. 
Mason, Va. 
Hunter, Va, 
ecevccccsces Clay, Ala. 


Military Affairs Davis, Miss. Stanton, Ohio. 
Naval Affaire Mallory, Fla. Morse, Me. 
Re Bayard, Del. Hickman, Pa. 
Publie Lands Johnson, Ark. Thayer, Mass. 
Post-Offices and Roads.... Yulee, Fla. eee Ind . 
Private Land Claims..... Benjamin, La. fashburne, Wis. 
Indian Affairs........... Sebastian, Ark. Etheridge, Tena. 


Potter, Wis. 
Briggs, N. Y. 


Pensions 


asecee Thompson, N. J 
Revolutionary Claims..... 


Toombs, Ga. 


Claims. peisne* omnes Iverson, Ga. Tappan, N. H, 
District of Columbia...... Brown, Miss Carter, N. Y. 
Patents... — Bigler, Pa. Millward, Pa. 
Public Buildings....... Bright, Ind. Train, Mass 
Territories 7 ...Green, Mo, Grow, Pa 
Printing 008890 + cocecs Fitch, Ind. Gourley, Ohie, 


EARORET co sccecece .e.-Pearce, Md Pettit, Ind, 

From the above list it appears that in the Senate, while 
the politically unimportant Committees on Pensions, Pat- 
ents, Public Buildings, and Printing are given to Northera 
Senators, all the rest are controlled by Southern men. In 
the House, the Committees of Elections and Indian Affairs 
are in the hands of Southernmemen—two of the most im- 
portant in the list —Cour. and Enq. 


TRADE WITH Japan.—The barks What Cheer and Page 
sailed from San Francisco for Japan on the 24th, to obtain 
cargoes of fancy goods and other productions of that coun- 
try, such as have recently sold here at enormous profits. 
Some skillful designers accompanied the Page with the 
purpose of furnishing Japanese mechanics or artists with 
models after which tomanufacture articles better designed 
for the American market. 


Tue Virornta Victims.—Lawyer Sennott is to appear 
before the Legislative Committee, at Richmond, in behalf 
of Stevens, with a view of obtaining a pardon. Mr. Sen- 
nott goes upon the invitation of Gov Letcher, with the 
vromise that the subject shall rece ive his careful attention. 
The Judge and the Prosecuting Attorney who tried the 
case will unite in the application for mercy. 


Lane Convicrep.—the trial of W. J. Lane, Jr., for the 
Fulton bank fraud in the Oyer and Terminer, was concluded 
on Saturday. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. His 
counsel gave notice that he should move for a new trial. 


Vireinia Democracy.—The Virginia Democratic Con- 
vention, which adjourned on Saturday, adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging themselves to support the nominee of the 
Charleston Convention. After the Convention had ad- 
journed, a mass-meeting was held, and resolutions adopted 
recommending concerted state action as a measure of 
security for state rights, and that Virginia should re- 
spond favorably to the Ynvitation of South Carolina by 
the appointment of a commissioner to a united South- 
ern Conference. 


Sewinc-MacHINES.—A proposition has been made 
in the Legislature of New York to exempt sewing-ma- 
chines from execution, which we find noticed in a contem- 

orary in the following terms : ‘ ; 

x at is a good thought of the gentleman In the Assem- 
bly who proposes to exempt sewing-machines from ee 
tion. Right, this is. The ingenious machines which have 
changed the tears of woman to smiles, ought nof to go inte 
the hands of the Sheriff. That official ant well possess 
2 j mn family. Its noise would be music, Sm 
avon gh, Bay to mercy. — machines Bayan = 
ouragement from the state. They & 
pal Boe all classes—of the dwellers in ee 
as of those who live in those super 
—. all is so pleasant, that it seems sad that there mast 
ever be the inevitable fate." 
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DUTIES TOWARD POPULAR INFI- 
DELITY. 


Wuarever other periods of the Christian era 
Jude’s prediction, that “ scoffers should come,” may 
apply to, it cannot be denied that it is fulfilled in ours. 
For, however quiet the surface of things may ap- 
pear immediately about ourselves, however seldom 
the bolder and louder pretensions of infidelity may 
be heard just here, where religious professions 
hold a certain historical and presumptivesway, and 
are thus identified with civil and conservative in- 
terests, be sure you have only to extend your 
studies a little to find that these also are those 
times when mockers have come, separating them- 
selves from Christian fellowships,walking after their 
own ungodly lusts, having not the Spirit, not only 
forsaking Christ but rejecting and denying him,— 


and denying him that they may with more shame- } 


less guilt forsake him,—and making open or erafty 
war upon his cause. Our object is, first to glance 
at the facts bearing out this statement, and then to 
suggest three or four reasonable methods by which 
it is made a part of the practical business of every 
believer to remonstrate with such foes to Christian 
faith and order. First of all the voices of the 
Gospel is the call to personal spiritual culture, and 
the concern of an individual faith and salvation. 
Following close upon that duty, and indeed really 
a part of that, is the duty of so acting and speak- 

_ing as to discourage the secret growth of skepti- 
cism, and help build the whole edifice of society 
up on the most holy faith. “When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” 

iz the first place, the perfectly public fact of an 
extending class neglecting all the means and meth- 
ods of Christian improvement, Christian expression, 
Christian discipline, Christian co-operation,—ordi- 
nanoes of worship and institutions of fellowship,— 
must be taken as some evidence of unbelief. After 
all abatements on the score of religious reserve, 
silent convictions, unsatisfactory ministrations, un- 
congenial forms of service or doctrines of theology, 
—it will remain undeniable that the greater share 
of this total indifference to all open efforts for 
Christianity, and to all the forms of all sects,— 
where there are certainly enough to suit the widest 
variety of real affinities,—does betray a deeply-set- 
tled rejection of the very foundation-truths of Chris- 
tianity itself. Nor can the fact alleged be denied, 
any better than the inference from it. It is a matter 
ascertained, that large masses of our population 
aever perform a voluntary act whereby they rec- 
ognize the authority of Revelation. They never 
join areligious service ; they never enter a church ; 
they never open a Bible ; and if they tacitly assent 
ie any occasional ceremony of devotion, like a 
prayer at a funcral or a wedding, it is out of con- 
strained respect for what is held a conventional 
decency, which it would be a scandal to omit, and 
not from any of those sentiments of religious de- 

" pendence, or sincere aspiration, which make prayer 
a reality. It is known by careful and competent 
data, that in many of the towns and villages of 
ibis country least exposed to external corruptions, 
not more than half of the inhabitants are attend- 
ants on the Sabbath worship, in any connection. 
Then, what fearful numbers of children are reared 
among us, year by year, who receive from their 
parents no portion of Christian instruction—no 
word of Christian counsel—no references to the 
Scriptures—no reverential direction to a Savior— 
no assurance of God’s Providence—no lessons of 
prayer—no assistance toward any church or Sun- 
day-school or chapel—no baptism—not even the 
silent example of an external homage to consecrated 
times and places ;—an ever-multiplying generation, 
bred and trained to all that is dismal and dreadful 
in infidelity. " 

But, beyond all these indirect and inferential rea- 
sons for supposing there are many disbelievers in 
our nominel Christendom, a thorough examina- 
tion will bring to light others that are more un- 
nistakable still. Step aside a little from the more 
responsible class of citizens, and especially from 
the native families inheriting associations of faith 
from their ancestry, and you come presently upon 
plain proofs of a reckless and libertine hostility to 
everything like religious restraint, or Scriptural 
authority. Push your investigations a little fur- 
ther,and you find these destructive elements not only 
existing in scattered and isolated fragments, but 
combined, organized into permanent bodies, and 
drilled for action. Unbelievers have found one 
another out, and confederated together for a sys- 
tematic, however covert, onset upon the Church 
and the Gospel. They have their places of ren- 
dezvous, their plans of attack, their signs of mutual 
recognition, their snares for the unwary, their mark 
vpon victims, their preachers of profanity, their 
atheistic ritual, their blasphemous literature, their 
disorganizing conferences, their mysteries of ini- 
quity. Probably there is no one of our larger 
cities where atheism itself has hot thus become 








more or less systematized and aggressive. Publi- 
cations, in the form of books, tracts, periodicals, are 
circulated in these cities to-day, for the reading of 
eyes that will read nothing else, proclaiming, by 
specious arguments, by cunning sophistry, by fascin- 
ating illustrations, by infamous appeals to sensual 
passions and the lowest appetites, a horrible creed of 
destructionism, both for the life that now is, and 
that which is to come. Many of these pernicious 
prints never come to arraignment at the tribunal of 
public opinion, nor to indicture before juries, nor 
even to the general knowledge, because they are 
in foreign languages; and of course this cireum- 
stance indicates that much of this influence is 
imported from those older countries where the 
causes that engender it are more active, like popu- 
lar ignorance, oppressive government, and an un- 
principled, dissolute priesthood. But this unknown 
tongue of Satan ‘8 800n translated into English, and 
these fatal ingrediénts from abroad affiliate with 
whatever seeds of mischief exist at home, till the 
poison affects ever larger and larger masses of life 
and the work of apostasy goes on. 2 
if we look into the transatlantic nations wae 
shall discover a state of things only worse, because 


the process of dissolution is further gone, and the 
energies of restoration in the social constitution are 
less vigorous. Misrule in the State conspires with 
formalism in the church and a rabid discontent in 
the people, to breed and multiply those who desire 
cnly to revolutionize the state and destroy the 





a 


church. Books and new ideas, especially the 
dissemination of certain vague notions of democratic 
rights, have stimulated men’s intelligence, and 


moral education has been neglected, their con- 
science has gone to no better school than beer- 
shops and socialist prima: y-meetings, and revereace 
has been lost in revenge. Finding the Bible some- 


property and chastity, they push the Bible out of 


stincts in his place. Irreligion always finds a fair 

portion between the culture of the brain and the 
heart. In the manufacturing cities of Great Brit- 
ain, “ atheism is now pervading a class which a 
few years ago had no intellectual existence, and 
whieh the national rulers were not ashamed to 
speak of as the swinish multitude.” It has gone 
down from the rank of scholars to day-laborers ; or 
rather it has taken hold of those day-laborers, and 
miners and mechanics and trades-people, whom 
the diffusion of knowledge has begun to make into 
scholars,—but whose half-finished and crude 
thoughts have led them into errors that make them 
their own worst enemies. They have lecturers 
that travel from town to town. They seek prose- 
lytes everywhere. They transfer their hatred of 
priests to the Word and the Son of the Most High 
Ged; and in some cases this hatred amounts to a 
fanaticism and a frenzy, and is the one absorbing 
feeling of life. They circulate their pamphlets 
everywhere, even in the congregations as they 
disperse from churches. Not long ago, in the 
town of Bradford, in Yorkshire, twelve hundred 
copies of a new volume, advocating atheistic senti- 
ments, were sold to laborers in half an hour, after 
their day's work was finished. This new infidel 
philosophy, or rather this old unbelief under a new 
phase, and with a new phraseology, passes by the 
pame of “Secularism.” Its primary and positive 
dectrine, as promulgated by its more ingenious ex- 
positors, is “seek first and only the things which 
now are, and believe that Science alone—by which 
is meant secular science—is the providence of man.” 
It exults over every damage to Christianity with a 
mixture of fiendish joy and wrath, and curses itself 
by treating God’s most gracious gift of Love, in his 
Son, seeking man’s redemption and eternal welfare, 
as if it were “a malignant plot against his liberty.” 
Enough has been said of the facts ; though they 
might casily be presented in far more minuteness 
and painfulness of detail. Our space forbids us to 
proceed, in this number, with the suggestions that 
are started by them. They obviously open a great 
work and impose a sacred duty on the followers of 
Christ our Lord, in the resistance of the evil and 
the recovery of the faithless. At present we have 
only to observe, negatively, that we shall not serve 
this object by giving unbelievers offensive names ; 
for that is not one of the methods of moral influ- 
ence that Providence has taken into its economy, 
or experience justified; not by petulant denuncia- 
tion, for that would be to preach Christianity by 
contradicting its own temper; not by impeaching 
motives, for these are beyond our inspection, and 
the skeptic may from circumstances deserve pity 
more than blame ; not by drawing up the borders of 
our Pharisaic garments and passing by on the 
other side, with a contemptuous “I am holier than 
thou.” All these methods have been tried, and 
have made the matter considerably worse than at 
first. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FUGI- 
TIVE SLAVE. 


Dogs the Federal Constitution recognize slavery ? 
“ Certainly it does,” reply a thousand voices. If 
those who make that reply are called upon to show 
where and how—in what clause or section—in 
what terms or by what implication—the Constitu- 
tion recognizes slavery, their readiest and most con- 
fident reference is to the clause which provides for 
the giving up of fugitives from service who have 
fled out of one state into another. The phraseol- 
ogy of that clause is familiarly known, but there is 
no barm in repeating it, so that the reader may see 
and judge whether it says anything about slavery : 


“No person held to service or labor in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” 


enlarged their hopes of amelioration, while their 


what in the way of their unscrupulous projects oa | 
their path. Finding the will of God inconsistent 
with their proposed Paradise of the natural passions, | 
they set him aside and enthrone their own in- | 


field to flourish in, where there is this gross dispro- | 





Our question is, Does this provision in the Fed- 
eral Constitution recognize slavery? Does it give, 
by even the remotest inference, any authority or 
sanction to the institution by which human beings 
are made property in the hands of owners, liable 
to be bought and sold like cattle, and subjected to 
all the conditions and contingencies of property ? 
No careful definition of slavery, excluding all the 
special and differential atrocities of slavery in Vir- | 
ginia or in Georgia, as distinguished from slavery | 
in Palestine under the law of Moses—can be of 
any avail. in answering this question ; for if the 
Constitution, in the words now under considera- 
tion, recognizes any slavery at all, the slavery 
which it recognizes is none other than the identi- | 
cal institution now existing in our Southern states ; | 
the institution under which a slave is legatly in- 
capable of owning anything, incapable of becoming | 
a party in any contract, incapable of any other re- 
lation than that of a thing owned to its owner. 
The slavery in question is nothing else than the 
slavery which dominates in our Federal politics, 
and which Southern and Northern agitators are 
defending with logic that would unsettle the foun- 
dations of all justice—the slavery wh‘ch is to be 
extended by Dred Scoit decisions into all our terri- 
tories, and by Lemmon decisions into all our free 
states, under the lying pretense that it is sanctioned 
and nationalized by the Federal Constitution. 
Looking then at the words which we have trans- 
cribed from the Constitution, what do we find ? 

I. First, we find that they say nothing about 
slaves or slavery. Not only are the words “slave” 
and “ slavery” scrupulously avoided in the framing 


stand for is avoided with equal scrupulousness. 
No word synonymous with slavery is used, no defi- 
nition of slavery is introduced for the sake of avoid- 
ing a disagreeable word. If it be said that “ per- 
sons held to service or labor” may be slaves, the 
obvious answer is that they may be something else. 
They may be apprentices “ held to service” under 
indentures. They may be men who for a consid- 
eration have freely entered into a contract by which 
they are “held to service or labor” for a term of 
years. They may be debtors who, under the laws 
of the state, and by the force of a judicial sentence, 
are “held to service or labor” for the payment of 
their debts. The provision relates not to articles of 
property fourd in one state and claimed by citizens 
of another state, but to persons and the payment of 
aceriain kind of debt “due” from one peraon to 
another. 

II. Next, we find that the provision recorded in 
the words before us is one which, instead of being, 
as it is often represented, a compromise between 
the free states and the slave states, would have been 
equall; ~ppropriate and equally necessary if all the 
states of this Union had been. free states, or if all 
had been slaveholding states. An apprentice is 





bound 40 his master under the laws of the state in 
which he lives, but if he runs away and gets into 
another state, it may be that the laws and courts of 
that other state will refuse to recognize the obliga- 
ton. So of a man who has voluntarily brought 


| last summer can the change be attributed. 


of that provision, but the idea which those words ] 





himself under a legal obligation to labor in the 
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into which he has escaped, the laws will discharge 
him of that obligation. The provision that “no 
person held to service or labor in one state, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequenee of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor,"—is a pro- 


vision which ought to be incorporated into the Con- 


stitution of a Federal Union like ourown. And 
when our Constitution shall have outlived slavery, 
as we trust it will, that provision concerning “ per- 
sons held to service or labor,” will not be obsolete. 
It will be just as pertinent as ever, and will mean 
all that it means to-day. 

III. It becomes obvious, then, that this provision, 
instead of nationalizing slavery, or recognizing 
slaves as property, ignores the existence of slavery. 
Instead of saying (a8 some expositors would make 
it say) that runaway slaves escaping into a free 
state shall be taken up like stray horses, its effect 
is that if a fugitive slave who has found his way 
into a free state is reclaimed at all, he must be 
reclaimed not as property that has strayed from its 
owner, but as a Person from whom “service or 
labor is due” to another, and who has endeavored 
to escape from a legal obligation. Accordingly the 
fugitive-slave law, as we call it, which was enact- 
ed under the pretewse of carrying into effect this 
constitutional provision, is compelled to describe 
the fugitive not as a slave, but as a person held to 
service, and the claimant not as an owner, but 
only as “the party to whom the service or labor” 
of the fugitive is due. Therefore the slave-catch- 
ing commissioner of the Federal court in Connecti- 
eut was right, who decided that all the provisions 
of that act were applicable to the case of a runaway 
apprentice from the state of New York. The 
gross unconstitutionality of that act (if we admit 
the right of Congress to legislate on the subject) 
comes entirely from the assumption—so easy to 
Southern senators and representatives—that when 
the Constitution speaks of “persons held to ser- 
vice,” it just means “slaves” and nothiag else. 
Framed on that assumption, the entire act is an 
outrageous attempt to incorporate the ideas, max- 
ims, and processes of slave law into the legislation 
of the Union, and so to do the very thing which 
the Constitution intended not to do. Therefore 
that other slave- catching commissioner (in Pennsyl- 
vania, we believe) who decided that the provisions 
of the fugitive-slave law were not applicable to a 
fugitive apprentice, was, in some measure at least, 
excusable. Did he not “feel it in his bones” that 
he was appointed to catch slaves and only slaves? 
Had he not been told a thousand times that this 
provision in the Constitution means slaves and 
nothing else? Does not the act which he was to 
administer assume from first to last, though with- 
out saying so, that the fugitive is a fugitive piece of 
property : and, if so, how could it touch the case 
of a runaway apprentice, who, though he owes 
service to a master, cannot have an owner ? 

The amount, then, of this provision in the Federal 
Constitution is not that slavery shall be everywhere 
recognized as sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
Union, but only that whatever legal obligation to 
service or labor is created by one state, shall be 
recogpized by the other states when the person 
owing such service or labor attempts to avoid the 
obligation by passing into another state. The 
state into which he has fled shall not pronounce 
the obligation null—shall not inquire into the na- 
ture or the grounds of it—shall only inquire 
whether the obligation exists in fact under the 
laws of the state from which the fugitive has 
escaped. Does this make slavery a national insti- 
tution? Does it make the citizens of Pennsylvania 
responsible for the slavery which exists in Mary- 
land? Does it make the citizens of Ohio responsi- 
ble for the laws of Kentucky? 

We are aware that some persons will probably 
answer these questions in the affirmative. They 
think that there ought not to have been any Union 
at all between slaveholding states and free states. 
They think that the jurisdiction over personal 
liberty should have been taken away from the 
sovereignty of each particular state and intrusted 
to the joint sovereignty of all the states—an arrange- 
ment which, we fear, would have been fatal to 
liberty. 





A GOOD REPORT. 


Amonc the numerous testimonials to the work of 


“grace in Ireland we have found nothing more satis- 


factoiy as proof both of its genuineness and its 
thoroughness than- the following statement made 
by W. Armstrong, Fsq., Assistant Barrister for 
County Derry, at the opening of the Quarter Ses- 
sions in Coleraine, on the 7th inst. : 


“When I look into the calendar fer the last three 
months, and in'raemory look back on calendars that came 
before me, I am greatly struck with its appearance on this 
occasion. During the entire of the three months which 
have passed since I was here before, I find that but one 


| new case has to come before you, and one which is in 


some respects very unimportant. As I said before, I am 


| greatly struck at the appearance of this calendar, so small 


is the number of cases, when I formerly had calendars 
filled with charges for different nefarious practices, pocket- 
picking and larcenies of various sorts. Now I have none 
of these, I am happy to say. How is such a gratifying 
state of things to be accounted for? Jt must be oan the 
oe pee state of the morality of the people. Lbelieve Lam 
fully warranted new to say that to nothing else than the 
moral and religious movement which commenced early 
I can trace the 
state of your calendar to nothing else. It is a matter of 
great gratification when we see the people of this county 


| improving, and I trust that no temptations of any sort will 


arise by which they can be induced to forsake the paths of 


| rectitude.”’ 


Such testimony from such a source is of the 
highest value. Here are results of the revival in 
the permanent improvement of society, which no 
caviler can set aside, which no unbeliever can 
gainsay. None can question the genuineness of a 
reformation which leaves the prosecuting attorney 
of a criminal court with an empty calendar. 
Would that our eyes could behold such fruits of 
grace in New York. 


MORE CO-OPERATION. 





The American Presbylerian, which is a kind of 
official organ of the Church-Extension Committee, , 
published last week the following statement of re- 
cent appropriations by that Committee of the New- 
School General Assembly : 


“The Church-Extension Committee, at its recent 
meeting, made the following new appropriations : 

“1. They appointed Rev. Lewis Hamilton to go to 
Pike’s Peak. We have accounts of a very great emi- 
gration—not less than 100,000 this year, it is thought 
—to the new geld region. There seems to be no 
doubt that gold is found there in great abundance. 
There is a favorable disposition to receive the 
Gospel. Mr. Hamilton is the pioneer missionary of 
our Church. 

“2. The sum of five hundred dollars was appro- 
priated to the church of Rock Island, Ill. 

‘3. An appropriation was made to the New Provi- 
dence church in Missouri. 

‘© 4. To the church of Camp Point in Illinois. 

“The Committee were not able to meet all the 
applications made, but divided their appropriations 
between different parts of the country. They hope to 
meet all the applications before them previous to the 
neXt General Assembly. 

“The news from the various parts of the country 
as to the probability ef the increase of contributions 
is very favorable. The cause is taking root every- 
where. We do not at present need any organic 
changes, or anything violent, but to give time for the 
great change which is going forward to accomplish 
its results. The heart of the Church is right; give +f 
time.” 


We would call special attention to the character 
and objects of these several appropriations. Under 
the first a special Home Missionary or Missionary 
Agent is designated and sent “in advance of all 
others,” to a field which the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is competent and ready to enter 
and occupy with whatever men and resources may 
be placed at its command. Thus one department 
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ENDENT. 

of the Society’s joint-work is assumed by one of 
the partners without notice to the other. This is 
the “pioneer missionary of our Church.” Then 
again, churches are aided upon fields where the 
Home Missionary Socicty is able and ready to do 
all necessary missionary work. But the most sig- 
nificant part of this announcement is in the last 
paragraph. At present it is not proposed to have a 
formal secession from or disruption of the Home 
Missionary Society ; but it is proposed to undermine 
the interest of Presbyterian churches in that Society 
and to divert their funds into a rival channel, and 
thus to bring about the great change which will 
convert the missionary work into a scheme of sec- 
tarian rivalry. 


THE SOUTH FOR UNION. 


Twe South is not ripe for Disunion, and never 
will be. All the prating and bluster of Disunion- 
ists in the House of Representatives, pending the 
election of a Speaker, has failed to impress think- 
ing men in the South with the need of any move- 
ment in that direction. Mr. Memminger’s mission 
in behalf of a general Southern Convention has 
found no favor with Virginia, and the whole 
scheme is repudiated by other states. The Com- 





mercial Advertiser thus spicily records the action 4 


of various states upon the South Carolina scheme: 


“South Carolina will soon again be in her inglo- 
rious minority of one on the Disunion question. To 
speak vulgarly, she is snubbed in every direction for 
her movements in that line. Virginia, while yet 
smarting under the mortification and wrong of the 
Harper's Ferry raid, tells her missionary of discord 
that his mission is discarded, and that if the Palmetto 
state will mind her own business so will the Old Do- 
minion. Missouri spurns her proposition. Texas 
revolis at it. Maryland indignantly denounces it. 
Kentucky won’thearofit. Teunessee scoutsit. North 
Carolina soberly repudiates it. The whole free states 
declare in thunder-tones against it. Its death-kuell 
is sounded. Disunionism is at a discount, and we 
devoutly trust, as we earnestly hope, that after the 
a of the last four months, it will be more 
difficult than ever to revive this disunion agitation. 
Excitable as we are as a people, and sensitive as we 
are to any peril that may threaten our common bond 
of fellowship, we cannot help thinking that the masses 
of the people will not easily be again so far frightened 
from their propriety as they recently have been.” 

Governor Houston in his Message to the Legisla- 
ture of Texas, not only advises that Texas should 
refuse to send deputies to the proposed Convention, 
but recommends “the adoption of resolutions dis- 
senting from the abstract right of secession.” But 
the most thorough and scathing condemnation of 
the Memminger scheme which has yet fallen un- 
der our notice, is contained in The Memphis Daily 
Argus of Jan. 31st : 

“THe Leign anp Memminerr Emsasstrs.—Some 
years ago, when the people of South Caroliha were in 
a state of rather unusual excitement about the Tariff 
laws, an ‘embassador’ was sent to them by Virginia, for 
the purpose of persuading the state to reconsider her 
determination to dissolve the Union, and to remain in 
the family of independent nations a little while long- 
er. As the chivalrous Carolinians did not wish to go 
out alone, and found they were not likely just then to 
have company, they accepted the advice in a spirit of 
fraternal kindness, and concluded to submit to wrongs 
which time has made lighter and lighter until they 
have been forgotten. Finding the people of Virginia 
at the present time in a state of excitement, on ac- 
count of a more grievous matter in the little rebellion 
at Harper’s Ferry, South Carolina returns the compli- 
ment, and sends an embassador to them, asking in 
rather an exulting spirit, whether they are not now 
prepared to lock arms with their loving brothers, and 
all march together, quietly and peacefully, out of the 
Union; but not without a courteous invitation to the 
people of the other Southern states to follow in their 
train. Mr. Memminger takes care to remind the Vir- 
ginians, in his four-hours speech, how promptly the 
South Carolinians responded to the mission of Mr. 
Leigh, and rather seems to claim a full reciprocation. 
If the Carolinians consented not to secede because of 
being asked, it is contended that the Virginians should 
consent to secede for a like reason. 

“It remains to be seen what will be the result of 
all this embassadorial negotiation. It may be, in the 
present excited condition of the public mind in Vir- 
ginia, that inceptive measures may be adopted by the 
Legislature, which will seem to look toward ultimate 
Disunion. If so, there are plenty of people, not only 
in Virginia, but in all parts of the United States, and 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, who will view such an 
event with equal surprise and incredulity. They will 
be slow to believe that schemes of Disunion can be 
cencocted over the moldering bones of the immortal 
Washington ; or that treason to the Constitution, and 
40 the sentiments of the Declaration of Independence, 
can be plotted over the tomb of the illustrious Jeffer- 
son. They will hardly believe tnat the shades of Mad- 
ison, Monroc, Marshall, and Henry can be kept down 
wnue Disunion conventions are being held amidst 
their slumbering ashes. No, no, the soil and air of 
Virginia will certainly prove unpropitious to any such 
enterprise. Mr. Memminger should have been sent 
to Mississippi.” 

Surely the Republicans need not go out of their 
way to hunt up a Southern candidate. Let them 
select a man known to be true to freedom —uwhose 
record admits of no question on that point—and then 
quietly and decidedly elect him. This view is 
forcibly presented in the article from The Evening 
Post which will be found in another column. A 
mere change of Administration without an essen- 
tial change of the policy of the Federal Govera- 
ment upon the subject of slavery, so far from con- 
solidating and strengthening the Republican party, 
would demoralize it and insure its ultimate defeat. 
Nothing is to be gained for that party by lowering 
the tone so nobly assumed at Philadelphia in 1856. 


Cs 
THE QUESTIONS ONCE MORE. 

The Observer in its last issue did not notice 
the Premium Questions, and in its issue for 
this week, Feb. 23d, it is entirely silent on 
the subject. We are not surprised at this. Those 
questions relate to matters of grave interest, and 
require careful consideration. Still the public 
are waiting anxiously for the opinion of our vene- 
rable contemporary upon the points submitted. 
The questions have been widely copied by our ex- 
changes, and the replies of The Observer will 
doubtless be circulated all over the land. An ad- 
mirable opportunity is thus presented tothe patriarch 
of the religious press to set forth the exact princi- 
ples of Christian morality touching certain points of 
Southern practice which just now have more need 
of elucidation than the five points of Calvinism. 
There is good reason for such an expectation. Some 





| we proposed the above questions. 





| 


| 


Each of these questions admits of a direct 
aoswer. If The Observer will transfer these +, to 
a simple Yes or 

hee for th 

, for the 


answer we will 
It may possibly assist The Observer of 1860 to 

give a “clear and positive” opinion on slavery, if 

we cite the opinion of The Observer on that sub- 

ject in 1823. A friend in Central New York sends 

us the following : 

“Epitors or THe INDEPENDENT : 

“ Having been a constant reader of The N. Y. Observer 
during the first year of its existence, indeed the first and 
only one in this place during that period, I am now perus- 
ing it as it lies in a bound volume before me, to see what 
it then said on the engrossing subject of slavery. In that 
paper for Sept. 27, 1823, the leader is headed ‘slavery,’ 
with a quotation from Sterne: ‘Slavery, disguise thyself 
as thou wilt, still thou art a bitter draught.’ [Our readers 
will remember that the Nassau-street Tract Society found 
this ‘ bitter draught’ so hard to swallow that they rejected 
it from their edition of the Life of Mrs. Isabella Graham.— 
Eps.} It refers with great approbation to a pamphlet then 
just issued by Thomas Clarkson, in favor of West India 
Emancipation, and publishes a long extract from it. Un- 
der date of Nov. Ist, same year, the subject is resumed, 
and a powerful argument sustained against slavery, which 
closes by anticipating the question, ‘What have we to do 
with the slaves of the Southern states?’ In reply, the 
editor says, ‘To this it would be sufficient to say, that they 
are men and are miserable.’ Again,in The Observer for 
Nov. 8th, a plan for restricting the increase of the colored 
race, with a view to the ultimate extinction of slavery, is 
stated and argued at length. In the next paper I find more 
than a column, editorial, under the head of ‘ slavery,’ quot- 
ing from George Washington, and Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia, those well-known anathemas against American 
slavery ; the question of emancipation is discussed, the 
objections therete offered are met, and the dangers of hold- 
ing on to the institution are thoroughly examined. Under 
date of Dec. 13, 1823, is a labored and powerful argu- 
ment against slavery on the score of bare economy, filling 





nearly acolumn. Oneitem more andI close. ‘The fol- \ 
lowing toast was drunk, with six cheers, at the late cele- 
bratien of Independence in Lynchburg, Virginia: “ African 
slavery—the debasing legacy of our ancestry—may its 
ABOLITION tmmortalize their posterity.””’ The Observer 
adds: ‘The sentiment does credit to our Southern breth- 
ren.’ A generation has passed since 1823. I do not 
charge The Observer with now advocating what it then 
condemned, but my impression is that its tone has some- 
what changed, and that downward. B.” 

Two issues of The Observer have appeared since 
It was silent | 
last week ; it is silent also the present week. We 
shall wait patiently for its next issue. 





Trisute To Rirrer.—The American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society paid its tribute to the 
memory of Karl Ritter, at the Rooms of the Histor- 
ical Society, on Thursday evening last. Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, President of the Society, introduced the 
subject with appropriate remarks; after which 
Professor Arnold Guyot of Princeton delivered a 





very able and interesting address commemorative 
of the distinguished geographer of Berlin. Prof. 
Guyot was for many years a pupil of Ritter, and 
is the best living expounder of his system. The 
address embodied a lucid and philosophical state- 
ment of Ritter’s principles and method in Compara- 
tive Geography. At the close of the address, Dr. 
J. P. Thompson moved resolutions of thanks to the 
speaker, and of respect for the memory of the de- 
ceased. The address, with the proceedings of the 
evening, will soon be published in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society. The American Journal 
of Science for March contains an excellent sketch 
of Ritter from the pen of Mr. D. 0. Gilman, Libra- 
rian of Yale College. 


Dr. Perkins AND HIS PLea.—Our readers will 
not fail to notice the earnest and touching plea from 
Dr. Perkins of Oroomiah, which appears in ancther 
column. The question that presses upen the 
churches is, Shall the missions now established and 
the missionaries already in the field, be sustained 
or abandoned? There can be but one answer to 
that question; but each Christian should degin to 
answer it by prompt and liberal contributions. 

We recently had the pleasure of hearing from 
Dr. Perkins an admirable sketch of the missionary 
work among the Nestorians, which we wish might 














be heard by all the prominent churches in tiie land. | nike 
| qualified ; he is for all the Italian patriots fro 


| Alps to Sicily the embodiment of the Italian i 





SYMPATHY FOR ITALY. 


Ax immense and most enthusiastic assembly con- 
vened at the City Assembly Rooms, on last Friday 
evening, to express the sympathy of Americans with 
Italian independence. After the manifesto of the Areh- 
bishop and bishops of the diocese of New York in favor 


liberty and unity. 


(Fes. 23, 1860. 





warmest congratulations upon the @easure of | 
pendence to which they have already attained, uy 
the assurance of our sympathy and moral supyo,; 
long as they shall remain true to Order, Justice foe 
Liberty. Gnd 


These resolutions are framed with exclusive refer 
ence to great principles and facts which CONtrol the 
Italian question. They have no taint of Partisan o, 
sectarian interests. They neither advocate Repu 
licanism nor denounce the Papacy, but on a, 
great fundamental principle of the right of the People 
to choose a form of government for themselves, free 
from foreign intervention,—and insist upon tio sep 
aration of ecclesiastical government from secy|,, af. 
fairs. The resolutions also indorse and commend 
not mere revolutionary movements, but a we}j.o, “aa 
ed Constitutional freedom, upon the basis of national 
independence ot foreign control. They were .. -eiy 
ed with hearty enthusiasm, and after 9 foy temark 
by Dr. Thompson, seconded in an eloquen; eet > 

‘ + bY 
Pres. King of Columbia College, were adopted wit 
unanimous applause. Indeed we have sejdoy oe 
a higher pitch of enthusiasm ip a public assembly 
than was manifested when the mover of the rp 
tions drew the distinction between tho . 
temporal supremacy of the Pope. 

We quote from the full and accurate report of the 
meeting in The Herald of Saturday. « we ,,, on 
here to-night” (said Dr. T.) “to cast a reflection oe 
any man’s religion. I respect and contend for the 
right of any man to honor the Pope, if he sees ft, 4. 
the head of his religious faith; and should the p 
himself come hither as an exile, we would protect hi, 
gray hairs from insult, even if we had to call out 
Seventh Regiment to do it. (Great cheering.) y, 
Roman Catholic priest shall be insulted for his {q)1) 
in this land. (Applause.) No Roman Catholic sy) 
have his conscience infringed upon here by law. py 
when a man calling himself an American e¢jtjz 
avows his higher allegiance to some temporal jy 
outside of this country, then, if there be such a crime 
that is constructive Trrasoyx. (Long and tumultyo 
cheering.) I know that the spontaneous sent 
of American citizens would disavow any moven 
toward ecclesiastical 
(Renewed applause.)"’ 

Rev. Dr. Bellows made an admirable speech, fi)) of 
delicate classical] and historical allusions and pithy 
sentiments, and marked by a genial catholicity and » 
hearty sympathy with freedom. The ease and » 
possession of Dr. B. lends a peculiar charm to hy 
graceful and effective sentences. 

Mr. Beecher was in his happiest mood. 


solu 
Piritual and 


Ope 
p 


dictation in secular affairs 


His Spee 
abounded with noble and stirring thoughts, and wiy 
illustrations and figures of exquisite beauty. 1 
fraternal messages to his “‘ co-minister” the I» 
whom he “ praised for all the good he had tn him, and 
blamed only for what he did wrong,"’ were admira 
hits, and evoked unbousded laughter and appla 
Indeed the Pope was stripped of all factitious diy 
and brought upon the platform as a simple ma 
such familiar handling as only Mr. 
administer. The moral effect of this mode of trey 
ment upon the audience was very striking. Eyua! 
felicitous was Mr. Beecher’s demonstration tha 
Louis Napoleon does not really love liberty, his 
movements are so much the more encouraging 
they show that there is a power greater than t) 
throne which compels him to do its bidding W 
hope that Mr. Beecher will revise the report of his 
speech for our columns. 

Joseph Hoxie, Esq., and Professor Mitchel) fo!) 
Mr. Beecher with brief and stirring addresse 
the meeting adjourned with three enthusiastic 
for Garibaldi. The impression of this meeting 
the Italians will be very hopeful. It should be 
lowed up with like demonstrations in all our pri 
cities. The state of Italy is hourly more encouray 
ing, as will be seen from the following latest letier 
from our Italian Cerrespondent 


Seecher 


Iraty, January 
GENTLEMEN : The return of Count | rt 
direction of Italian affairs as Prime Minister 
King Victor Emanuel has caused universal yoy 
Italy. The timid, hesitating policy of Rataz2) 
colleagues left the people of the Central Provi 
a state of uncertainty which would soon hay 
diminished their new-born attachment to the h 
Savoy. The news that Cavour was again th 
has made Italy ring with shouts of gladnes 
confidence put in that statesman is entire 


27, 1860 


All the men he has called t 
with him the new Ministry, are worthy and ab 
patriots, and so selected as to re present the \ 
the 


present and future kingdom of Uppe 


| Cassinis, the Minister of Justice, is one of th 


of the Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope—which will be | 


paraded in Europe as an expression of American sen- 
timent—it was imperative upon American citizens to 
give some public expression of their true sentiments 
upon the Italian question. The meeting was called 
to order by Charles Butler, Esq., and organized by 
the choice of Hon. James W. Beekman as Chairman, 
and Geo. W. Blunt, Esq., as Secretary. Several of 
our most prominent citizens occupied the platform as 
Vice-Presidents of the meeting. Mr. 


tion of Archbishop Hughes as appropriate to the oc- 
casion ; viz.—that “ we revere justice and truth, as 
it were by instinct—we cherish both for ourselves and 
as far as practicable for all mankind, a love of the 
largest liberty compatible with private rights and 
public order.”’ 

Interesting letters were read from Hon. John Dix, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, G. P. Hilliard, Esq., Prof. B. 
Silliman, and others. 

Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, D.D., submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


Beekman in | 
his opening remarks, mest felicitously cited a declara- | 








Whereas, During the months which have elapsed | 


since the expulsion of the Austrians from Lombardy, 
the flight of the Dukes from Tuscany, Parma, and 


| Modena, and the revolution in Romagna, the inhabit- 





time ago The Observer promised to furnish The | 


Evangelist with a “clear and positive” statement 
of its views on slavery, provided The Evangelist 
would agree to publish it; and then in fulfillment 
of this promise the editor of The Observer sent to 


ants of Centra] Italy, by their moderation, self-con- 
trol, respect for social and civil rights, and wise ad- 
ministration of public affairs, have demonstrated their 
entire unanimity of purpose and their ability to sus- 
tain a Constitutional Government upon the basis of 
independent nationality ; and, 

Whereas, The Governments of Great Britain and 
France have declared their recognition of the inde- 
pendence thus attained, and their determination not 
to permit the intervention of any foreign power to 
force back upon the Italian people the dynasties and 
rulers which they have rejected ; and 

Whereas, A people who have so worthily achieved 
and maintained their national independence, deserve 
that cordial recognition and sympathy for freedom by 
which the people of the United States, precluded from 
political interference in foreign affairs, are entitled to 


| make their influence felt in the great family of na- 
| tions ; — therefore, 


the office of The Evangelist a pamphlet on Abolition- | 


ism written years ago by Mr. Sidney E. Morse. 
The matter of this pamphlet was printed editorially 
in The Observer of Oct. 4, 1855, but Mr. Morse’s 


editorial connection with that journal terminated | 


more than a year since! By way of assisting The 
Observer to make its “clear and positive state- 
ment” we then proposed a series of questions 
which admit only of a categorical answer. The 
American Presbyterian says truly, “ The Christian 
public have looked with anxious expectation for 
somethjng ‘ clear and positive,’ and now the heathen 
world axe deeply: interested in the result.” 
We repeat the Questions : 


1. Is it wrong to sell human beings, guiltless of crime? 

2. Is it wrong to hold human beings as property, subject 
to be bought and sold? 

3. Is it wrong to separate by force or law husbands and 
wives, parents and children, when neither crime, nor vice, 
nor insanity in either of the parties calls for such separa- 
tion ¢ 

4. Have slaves an equal right with other persons to 
marry according to their own choice, and should such 
eo at when contracted, be held sacred and invio- 

e 

5. Has a slave woman an absolute right to her chastity, 

and A the master who violates that chastity guilty of a 


c 
6. Have slaves a right to read the and is it a crime 
to fiubid thane to be temphe ne — 

7. Isthe system of slavery as it exists in the Southern 
states a tothe country, which should be cherished 
and by national legislation ? 

&. Is the system of slavery, as by law established in the 
Southern states, morally right? 


Resolved, That as American citizens, we recognize 
and affirm the right of the people of Central Italy to 
choose for themselves that form of government which 
seems to them the begt fitted to promote their safety 
and happiness. 

Resolved, That the intervention of a foreign Power 
to prevent the people of any country from adopting 
whatever form of government they may prefer, should 


| be regarded as a violation of the comity of nations ; 


| and that such intervention from any quarter in the 





| 


affairs of Central Italy should be promptly rebuked by 
the civilized world. 

-Resolved, That we hail with thankfulness the policy 
of non-intervention in Italian affairs so clearly laid 
down in the French pamphlet entitled Le Pape et le 
Congres, and the consistent and magnanimous dec- 
larations of the Emperor of the French in accordance 
with that policy. 

Resolved, That the declaration of the Queen of 
Great Britain, in her speech at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, against armed intervention by any foreign Pow- 
er in Italian affairs, is worthy of the position and pol- 
icy of England as a champion of cigil and religious 
freedom, and of national independence. 

Resolved, That the heroic devotion of Victor Eman- 
uel, King of Sardinia, to the cause of Italian nation- 
ality and independence, has won for him the admira- 
tion of the American people, and will give him a name 

the benefactors of mankind. 

Resolved, That ecclesiastical government in secular 
affairs is ee alike of freedom of conscience, 
1 of thought, and the purity of religion, 
and that the advocacy of such pot nanan dor in — or 
ever quarter, should be disavowed by American citi- 
zens as contrary to the first principles of American 
freedem, to the experience of our national history, and 





the teachings and example of the Fathers of the Rev- 
olution. 


popular and respected lawyers of the Turin b 
declined some time ago to enter the Ministry 
Count Mamiani, M 


born at 


as Cavour was out of it. 
Public 
States.) 


lustruction, was Pesaro 
In 1831 he was member of the Pro 
Government of Bologna. He 
from 1831 to 1847. In 1847 he returmed 
country, aad Pio Nono made him, in 1848, Mi 
the Interior. In 1849 he was elected mem 
Roman Assembly. After the fall of the Kon 
public he was banished by the Pope, and sin 


he has lived in Genoa, which city has sent him t 


lived in ext 


Sardinian Parliament as its representative. 

one of the most accomplished writers and | 

orators of Italy. The Minister of Public ¥ 

Stefano Tacini, a wealthy land-owner of Lom 

a distinguished economist, highly respecteé 

Fanti, (General,) the Minister 
His admirable and successt 

to organize the army of Central Italy, of v 

the Commander-in-Chief, pointed him o 

fit to mend the blunders of La Marmera 

spire with new confidence the non-annexed P! 

It had been at first announced that Far 

tator of Modena, had been called to, and ha 

the Home Department. 


countrymen. 
is a Modenese. 


It was thought 
however, to leave him for some tim 

present post. As soon as the proper moment ™ 
the energetic Dictator will assume the tu 
fulfilled ad interem by Cavour himsel! 

the Cabinet is also reserved for Baron 
Florence cannot spare for the presen! 

of the new Ministry was to dissolve | 

ment, and to call a new one, in conor 

law lately promulgated. Thus wi 

on constitutionally, and no longer 
extraordinary powers conferred upor Ui 
duration of the war only. This resolulio 
has given great satisfaetion, for his predecessor © 
in the opinion of many, retained much te a i 
dictatorial authority given to them at the ope! 

the war. 

It is reported that after having published th 
tion law ef Sardinia in the Provinces he gover™:’ 
Dictator Farini will go one step farther, ane” 
Deputies to be elected to the Turin Parliamen® 
these, once elected, are permitied tosit IP the #6" 
tive halls, the annexation will be tps? J” to 
mated. I should not wonder if this ¥® ©" 
adopted by the Sardinian Government! aie ng ® 
an event so desirable and so desired by &” tn 

Venice is yet without a Podesta. Noon’ ®* 
found willing, for the sake of Austria, to expe 
self to the vengeance of the people 8°" 
voluntary servant of Austria. All the ™ i 
which the Government needs the pare" 
citizens fail for want of it. The theaters oa “coll 
the ladies walk out in mourning dress; ™ 
houses are empty. There is a kind o! — 
prevent all pleasures, and give the cil) tha 
the mourning and desolation which fill ™ 
the patriots.. The Austrian troops are | vent 
and vexed on every occasion, When °° i, 
walking together happen ta meet at Austriss yest 
one of them says to the other, 50 4 eS 
“ Occorre un ‘altro Zolferino—anothe! "a 
necessary, for my cigar is extinct.” 

a match,—but the similarity of the 0 
the great battle lest by Austria, gives 
phraze a sareastic meaning which en's 
sokdier. 

The Dukist party has tried several ume” 

Tuscany, but in vain. On different ocot uot 
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Resolved, That we tender to the people of Italy @ur | Floreace and in Leghorn, their agents have 
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into the midst of the people, at night, explosive mis- 
siles, which have hurt nobody except the party which 
used such means of causing disorder. When the 
bombs thrown into the house of the Minister Salvag- 
.noli and near the Ricasoli Palace exploded, the peo- 
ple, taking these explosions for the report of cannon 
announcing the annexation to Piedmont, put out their 
flags and illuminated their windows in signs of re- 
joicing. 

The Roman States are far from quiet; there is 
‘among the people a general expectation that some- 
thing is about to happen. Whenever the French 
troops leave Rome, the whole country will rise, and 
the 12,000 soldiers of the Pope (including the 4,000 
Germans who are at Macerata) will not be able to 
put itdown. At Perugia, the theater of the massacre 
which has left upon the Pepe’s Government a bloody 
stain that all the water of the sea could not wash 
out, an address to the French Emperor is being 
signed, asking him to deliver the people from the op 
pression which crushes them down. More than six 
hundred citizens, at the last accounts, had already 
signed their names to that address. Aonio. 

P.£.—The Tuscan Government, by a decree of the 
20th inst., just published, has proclaimed, as law of the 
state, the Constitution of the Sardinian kingdom. As 
soen as the King makes known bis consent therete, the 
election Jaw will be published in Tuscany, and deputies 
to the Sardinian Parliament will be accordingly elect- 
ed. Verona has not been, as was announced in the 
papers, put under martial law. Troops are being 
gathered in Venetia. The Austrian army in that 
province numbers now over fifty thousand men. A. 





THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


Wasuineten, Feb. 2ist.—The Senate in Executive 
Session to-day ratified the treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with Paraguay. The one previously ratified is for indem- 
nity. 
the Mexican Treaty was reported and read, and its con- 
sideration postponed till next Monday. 

The bill introduced by Senator Seward to-day provides 
for the admission of Kansas under the Wyandot donstitu. 
tion. He gave notice that he would call it up on Wednes- 
day, the 29th inst., when he will per his views upon the 
subject. This announcement will satisfy the numerous 
inquiries which have been made as to whether he intended 
to make a speech. 








The steam-ship Hungarian, which left Queenstown for 
Portland on the 9th inst., ran ashore on the west side of 
Cape Sable on Sunday night, and was totally wrecked. 
All her crew and passengers, itis oy are lost. Last 
evening but a small portion of her hull was visible. One 
passenger-ticket was picked up upon which was the name 
Ellen Sheehan. 


Tue Sheriff of Albany county is engaged in serving 
process among the Anti-Renters. No resistance has been 
offered, but obstacles have been placed in the way of the 
officers 











PUBLISHING OFFICE OF Tae INDEPENDENT. 

We thank our friends in every section of the country for their 
kind efforts to increase the circulation of The Independent. A 
the present rate of increase we shall soon print 50,000. 

Our subscribers will not fail to appreciate the new writers 
whose names have lately appeared in our Columns. We allude 
to James Russet, Lowett, Rev. Srepugn H. Tro, D.D., and 
Wi1uiam ALLEN Botier, Esq. 

Complaints have been made by transient readers and the 
traveling community, that news-agents are not yet fully sup- 
plied with our paper. The difficulty will be remedied as speed- 
ily a8 possible, but in order to save time we should like a special 
report from our friends in any loeality where there is such a 
deficiency. 

Extra copies of the paper will be sent as specimens to the 
address of any persons whose names are sent to this office. 

The contributions of WILttaM ALLEN Butter, Esq., are secured 
to this paper by Copyright, and therefore will not appear in any 
other Journal. 

Other improvements are contemplated to increase still more 
the value of The Independent. No other religious paper, it is 
believed, can present the attractions we now offer. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher. 


Notices, 


Rev. J. A. R. Rogers, one of the Missionaries re- 
cently driven out of Kentucky, (and Principal of the Literary 
Institution at Berea, Madison co.,) will, in a discourse at the 
Tabernacle, corner of Broadway and Thirty-fourth st., on Friday 
the 24th inst., at 734 P. M., present the facts of the expulsion and 
persecution of the missionaries and others, the prospects of free- 
dom, and the need of pure Christianity in the slave states. 
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Died. 
CROCKER-In Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 14th, Dea. Luther 

Crocker, aged 84, a member of the First Congregational church 
from ita formation in 1538, and its first deacon, continued in 
office by re-elections till his death. He was conscientious in his 
preference to the Congregational polity, and having become 
fixed in that preference, nothiug could turn him from a steady 
maintenance of those views. He was consistent in his belief 
that the church ought to govern itself and settle its own difficul- 
ties. From the first until the last, he made ita rule to attend 
to the spiritual direction of affairs among us, and was known as 
the “ Peace-maker.”’ He was present at the last preparatory 
lecture and communion ; his brief counsel to a sister then ad- 
mitted by profession of faith was peculiarly appropriate and 
touching. It came from the heart of a good old man, ripe for 
heaven, and proved to be his last message to any of our number. 
He was faithful until the last in the discharge of his duty to 
the Christian public, and this same fidelity he exhibited in 
beautiful simplicity at home. The last day of life is spent in the 
pursuit of industry, until at length, weary with manual exer- 
cise, he calls the household together to pray early in the even- 
ing :— he and they know not it is the lasttime. The sweet “ good 
night” is the parting salutation of that dear old man, now in 
his room se /onely since the death of the compapion of his man-« 
hoodard old age. He throws off his mantle, and while he sleeps 
a great cloud of ministering angels bear away his spirit, and the 
dear friends of earth know not who has visited their home by 
ight, until the morning light reveals the truth that God has 
been there, and taken Luther Crocker to his blessed  ¥ . 


DICKSON - On Saturday, Jan. 21st, at Harvard, Mass., Wal 
ter Dickson, in the 61st year of his age. 

Mr. Dickson was for several years a resident of Jaffa, in Pal- 
estine, where he had established an Agricultura] Mission among 


the natives, and continued to labor for their good until broken 
up by a gang of ruffians who entered his premises, killed his son- 
in-law, Mr. Steinbeck, and brutally treated his wife and daugh- 
ters, and carried off every article of value from the premises. 
Mr. Dickson wastben in good health, but went into a decline 
immediately after his return to the United States, and after 
much suffering has passed away. 

CHANDLER.- In Philadelphia, Feb. 15th, Rev. George Chand- 
ler, pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Kensington, in the 
7ist year of his age, and the 46th of his pastorate. He belonged 
to the class of 1514 in Yale College, but did not take his degrees. 
For nearly a half century this devoted servant of God has la- 
bored patiently and hopefully in his sacred calling, and by the 


purity of his life, excellent teachings and example, has accom- 
plished great results for good with the people of that district. 
At the dedication of the new church-edifice, recently erected by 


the people of his charge, Mr. Chandler, in his sermon, stated 
that during his ministry in that neighborhood, since 1814, he had 
performed funeral services at the burial of over five thousand 
persons, and united in marriage over three thousand six hund- 
red couples. His labor is now over, and his work wel! done. 

FLETCHER—In Brooklyn, Nov. 23, 1859, Frank Elliott 
Fletcher, aged 18 years 7 months and 6 days ; and on Monday, 
Feb. 6th, Minnie Elliott, aged 3 months and 10 days—children of 
H. K. and O. J. Fletcher. 

Aftcr a brief introduction to his infant sister of less than one 
month, her sweet spirit was reunited to him in heaven, no more 
to be separated. 

As the sweet flower that seents the morn, 
jut withers in the rising day, 

Thus lovely was this infant’s dawn— 
Thur swiftly fled their lives away. 

RIGGS. In Brooklyn, on the 20th ult,, in the 35th year of her 
Age, of tuberculosis of the brain, Sarah B., wife of Marcus C, 
Riggs, Esq., and daughter of Rev. Warren and sister of Rev. S. 
Mills Day. Her remains were buried at Ithaca, Tompkins co., 
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FINKLE & LYON’S ° 


Have recetved the Highest Medal at the 
FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
With the Highest Premium for 
FINE SEWING-MACHINE WORK, 
Also, the Highest Premium at the 
FAIR OF THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
THE NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR, 
And so generally wherever exhibited. 
OFFICE NO. 503 BROADWAY. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


Family Sewing-Machines. 


New Yor, Oct. 21, 1859. 

The undersigned, Ministers and Laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having porseoed and used in our families 
“GROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE,” take pleasure in recommending it as an instrument 
fully combining the essentials of a good . Its beautiful 
simplicity, ease of mana, nt, and the strength and elasticity 
of its stitch, unite to render it, in gur opinion, a Machine unsur- 
passed by any in the market, and one which, we feel confident, 
will give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it. 
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C. LAREW. 

J. C. CHATTERTON, 
R. B. YARD, W. VOORHIS, 
S. ANNESS, M. ALLISON. 


No. 495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 
68 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
aa” SEND FOR A_ CIRCULAR. 2 


Business Notices. 
CATARACT 
WASHING 
MACHINE. 


This Machine dispenses entirely with rubbing, and in this way 
will save its whole cost, in the value of clothing, in a few months’ 
time, even in a small family. The saving of time and labor are 
equally remarkable. The Machine is simple in construction and 
management, and being made of galvanized iron, is very durable. 
It will wash the finest as well as the coarsest fabrics. For flannels 
—usually the most difficult thing for the laundress to manage— 
its operation is astonishing, as it thoroughly cleans them, with 
no possibility of shrinkage. 


Prices $12, $14, and $16. 
A Machine may be seen in operation, second floor, daily, at 
No. 439 Broadway, above Howard st. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT, Proprietors. 


N.B.—WHOLESALE Orders received at our Office, 54 Beek- 
man street. 


State and County rights for sale. 
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Agents wanted. 


Muscular Exercise 


for the Feeble or Robust is afforded by the 


“Home Gymnasium.” 


It may be used in any Room or Office. Price $5. Sent free by 
——— C. W. STEARNS, 97 Cliff st., N. Y. 


ms HARRINGTON 
Patent Carpet Lining, 


COTTON BATTING. 
A NEW ARTICLE OF COMFORTERS—THE CHEAPEST AND 
BEST IN THE MARKET. 
No. 440 Pearl st.» and No. 62 Warren st.; 
NEW YORK. 580tf 


BROOK’S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 


200 OR 500 YARDS, WHITE, BLACK, AND 
ALL COLORS, 


Combining the Luster of Silk with the Strength of Linen. 
ALSO, 


BROOK’S BEST PATENT SIX-6ORD WHITE 


SPOOL COTTON. 


THIS SUPERIOR SEWING THREAD, now conceded to be 
UNEQUALED, for either HAND or MACHINE USE, is sold by 
respectable dealers throughout the country. Also, all the Nos. 
from 8 to 150, either solid or assorted In cases of 100 dozen each, 
constantly or sale by the Manufacturers’ Agent, 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, 
Nos. 32 and 34 Vesey street, New York. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS, THE BATH, AND FOR CHILDREN, 
It is unsurpassed. - 
To be had of Grocers and Druggists, or of the Manufacturers, 
J.C. HULL & SONS, 
Nos. 108, 110, and 112 Cliff street, N. Y. 


Good Boots and Shoes. 


WATKINS, No. 114 Fciron Street, offers at fair prices a su- 
rior assortment of his own manufacture for Gentlemen, Ladies, 
oys, Misses, and Children. Special attention paid to ordered 
work. Drawings taken of the feet, and lasts kept for each cus- 
tomer. 
Persons visiting the city would do well to purchase at this old 
and well-known establishment. 579tf 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON. 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 

Climate and the sedentary habits of female life, superinduce a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turn life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into universal pain. It is estimated seven- 
tenths of all American females are suffering with some kind of 
disease peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their best 
friend. When everything has been tried, the best physicians 
consulted, years spent in anguish and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient, and gladness to 
the fireside. Numerous letters testify that itis NEVER TAKEN 
WITHOUT BENEFIT. 

“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice 
I rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. I 
remain yours, etc., 

“HH. F. BENNETT, M.D., Canandaigua, N. Y.” 

Mrs. A. Morrison, Utica, N. Y., says—“ It is twelve years since 
I have realized an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I 
could not live, and I certainly did not desireto. * * * Lam 
cured—am WELL again. I cannot say enough for this Catholi- 
con.” 

“‘T have used the Catholicen in my practice for four years with 
the most astonishing success. 

“ B. C. BATLIN, M.D., Maysville, 0.” 

Daughters, wives, and mothers! this medicine is a tried and 
tested thing. It will cure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skillful French 
physician, and the first to apply the name of Catholicon. Be- 
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N.Y., the place of her former residence. 
Financial. 


I. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


‘L. D. OLMSTED,;) (LYMAN BAIRD. 
LOAN AGENCY AND COLLECTION OFFICE, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Particular attention given to the negotiation of Loans from 
Eastern Capitalists, Corporations, and Estates, secured by bond 
and mortgage, and to the adjustment of suspended claims. 

Notes collected, and the avails remitted on the day of pay- 
ment. 

By special permission they refer to— 

few York, Messrs. F. Skinner & Co., 

Henry Young, Esq., " Austin Sumner & Co., 
Moses Taylor, Esq., *- Stanfield & Wentworth. 
John J. Phelps, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
.Amos R. Eno, Esq., Henry L. Young, Esq. 
“Mesers. Phelps, Bliss & Co., New H Ct. 
Messrs. Watt, Dunning & Gra- Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., 

ham, Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., Amos Townsend, Esq., 
William Mulligan, Esq., Dr. N. B. Ives. 
Messrs. Eno, Roberts, Rhodes Edinburgh, Scotland. 

& Co., Adam Pearson, Esq., 

Messrs. Sam’! Cochran & Co. William Lillie, Esq. 
Northampton, Mass. Montreal. 
Hon. J. P. Williston, Messrs. Seymour, Whitaey & 
Jonathan H. Lyman, Esq. Co., 
Hartford, Ct. D. P. Janes, Esq. 
New 


Messrs. Day, Owen & Co., lon, Ct. 
Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 


Messrs. Coblins Brothers, 
John Olmsted, Esq., Capt. Francis Allyn. 
Chi > 


Thomas Smith, Esq., icago 
A. G. Hammond, Esq. Hon. Mark Skinner, 
Messrs. Ogden, Fleetwood & 


Boston. 
R. C. Hooper, Esq., Co., 
Messrs, A. & A. Lawrence&Co., G. C. Hammond, Esq., 
" James M. Beebe & Co., Philo Carpenter, Esq. 
References to other persons living in various cities at the East 
Can be furnished if desired. 


___Advertising Items, 
Wheeler & Wilson’s 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
583-586 


Ladd, Webster & Co.’s 


MIPROVED TIGHT.STITCH 


Sewing-Machines 


Have taken the First Premiums at the following Fairs: 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR, Al 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE Philadelphia. 
MARYLAN hae FAIR, Baltimore. 
: ATR. 
ARABOAR D AGRICULTURAL RATE, Norfolk, Va. 
: RICAN INSTITUTE, (silver medal,) New York. 
hd et numerous County Fairs throughout the Union. 
cnaine LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


Ne. 500 Breadway. 




















ware of imitations. A pamphlet, with symptoms, treatment, let- 
ters, etc., sent gratis by mail or delivered by agents. It is sold 
in almost every town, or sent by express. Price $1 50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $400. Doe not confound Dr. Marchisi with 
any other man. Address Barnes & Parg, General Agents, [3 
and 15 Park row, N. Y. J. B. MARCHISI, M.D. 


: P.P.P. 


PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 
THEY IMPART STRENGTH ; THEY ANNIHILATE PAIN, 





PARK’S HESE DELIGHTFUL PLASTERS YIELD 

readily to the motion of the body, absorb 

Patent perspiration, and throw off all the offensive 

coagulated impurities of the system. They 

POROUS should be used for all Chronic Pains, Faintness, 

PRICKLY | Dyspepsia, Colds, Consumption, Rheumatism, 

PLASTERS | Female Weakness, etc. They retain their ac- 

tive properties when other Plasters are useless, 

Are Sold (and where applied pain cannot exist. Every 

by all family should have them. One size on cloth, 

Dealers three sizes on leather. Sample sent by mail 
from 1 to | on receipt of 25 cents 

2% DIMES. 





BARNES & PARK, 13 & 15 Park row, N. Y. 
585-597 


1860. 
NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO EXHIBIT at his New 
and Spacious Stores, 273 CANAL, throughto 31 HOWARD 
STREET, a fine assortment of CARPETS in New PATTERNS, 
viz. : 





Medallion Carpets in Rich Designs. 
VELVET CARPETS...........- 00-055 tour od $125 to $l 60 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.......... 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (not Tapestries)...... 1 12 to 1 40 


THREE-PLY CARPETS .......-.-+0+--++0- 100 to 110 
SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS......00.00+--- 62% to 75 
EXTRA FINE INGRAIN CARPETS..... 45 to 60 
COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS.............. 25 to 37% 


OIL CLOTHS in superior quality. DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS 
MATTINGS, STAIR RODS, etc., etc. All goods sold in Retail 
Department for CASH. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


Nos. 273 Canal and 31 Heward, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND ELM STREETS, N. Y. 
ALSO—Sole Agent for selling AUBURN POWER-LOOM and 


Auburn Prison-made THREE-PLY INGRAIN AND VENETIAN 
CARPETS. 


CARPETS for Churches and Lodges made to ° 
; ges order. 


Helleway’s Pills— -— This 
Smee Tao eet ee 
many to a grave. ane 
seaseay Wy Oe Were mediciac. Ve Cae 








Sewing-Machines 


-s *} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commuxtion Furniture. 

An experience of 30 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Communion FuRNITURE, enAbwté the Subscriber te supply 
churches with sets ef COMMUNION SERVICE, either siiver- 
plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 

Also, a general assortment of Plated and Britannia Ware, for 
family use, at retail as well as wholesale. Old ware REPLATED,to 
look like new, at the old stand of 

580-601 LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, N. Y. 


LA FEMME. 


UBLISHED, 


WOMAN. (LA FEMME.) 


HIS SEQUEL TO L’AMOUR. 


Just Published in Paris, and translated from early sheets, by 
f Dr. J. W. Patmer, Translator of “ L’Amour.” 
1 vol. 12mo, muslin. Price $1. 


a following interesting subiects are eloquently treated in the 
ork : 


(LA FEMME.) 





The Working Woman. How she gives her Heart Away. 
The Woman of Letters. The Y. Wife. 
The Governess. Arts and 
The Actress. How Woman Excels Man. 
The “‘ Dame Aux Camellias.” | The Humilities of Love. 
“One More Unfortunate.” The Communion of Love. 
The book of “‘ Woman,” a con- | Woman an Angel of Peace and 
tinuation of the book of Civilization. 
* Love.” The Last Love. 
Woman a Religion. Woman the Protectress of Wo- 
Revelations of Heroism. man. 
The Woman who Loves Most. {| Woman the Physician. 
The Man who Loves Best. Children, Toys, Dolls, etc. 
ALSO, 
TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION OF 
LOVE. 
(L’AMOER.) (L’AMOUR.) 


1 vol. 12mo, muslin. Price $1. 


The unexpected sale of this remarkable volume is everywhere 
the subject of amazement, and has been pronounced as the great 
fact of the publishing year. 


The New Orleans Delta says: “This remarkable work has 
produced an impression upon the reading public almost without 
parallel in late years. Such audacity and delicacy, such rigor- 
ous analysis and tender sentiment were scarcely ever before so 
artistically and effectively combined. The style of the work is 
= ~ its important theme— dignified, eloquent, vigorous, and 

aste.” 





RUDD & CARLETON 


HAVE ALSO JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HABITS OF GOOD 
SOCIETY 


An interesting and readable handbook for ladies and gentle- 
men. With thoughts, hints, and aneedotes concerning social 
observances ; nice points of taste and good manners; and the 
artof making oneself agreeable. The whole interspersed with 
humorous illustrations of social predicaments ; remarks on the 
history and changes of Fashion, and the differences of English 
and Continental Etiquette. Reprinted from the London edition. 
One large vol. 12mo, muslin, price $1 25. 


EXTRACT FROM CONTENTS : 


The Dressing-Room, Manners, Carriage, and Habits, 


The Lady’s Toilet, The Carriage of a Lady, 

The Gentleman's Toilet, The Individual in Public, 
Dress, The Individual in Private, 
Accomplishments, Dinners and Dinner Parties, 
Dancing, Ladies at Dinner, 

Feminine Accomplishments, Balls, 

Marriage, _ Morning and Evening Parties, 





EDGAR POE AND HIS 
CRITIC 


o 

By Mrs. Saran Heren Wurman. Embracing a Sketch of the 
Life, and many incidents in the Historyof EDGAR ALLEN POE. 
A work possessing many attractions, and looked fer with consid- 
erable interest by litterateurs. 12mo, muslin. Elegantly printed 
on tinted paper. Price 75 cents. 


AN ANSWER TO HUGH 
MILLER 


And THEORETIC GEOLOGISTS. By Tuomas A. Davies. 1 
vol. 12mo, muslin, price $1 25. 





EXTRACT FROM €ONTENTS. 


The False and True Records; Geologic Testimony ; Kingdoms 
in Lines of Existence ; What the Mosaic Account of Creation is ; 
Conflict of the Geologic Faith with Science and with the Scrip- 
tures ; The Expunging the Mosaic Account of Creation, and the 
Substitution of the Geologic by Hugh MMler ; Forms in the Fos- 
sil Kingdom ; General Conflicts of the Geologic and Biblical 
Christian Faith, etc. 





The object of the work is to show that Geologic Faith is inferior 
to the Biblical Christian faith, which Geologists aré endeavoring 
to overthrow and annihilate, if not in all its parts, at least in its 
foundation and material element. The weight of the argument, 
as may be judged by the title, is directed against the productions 
of the late HUGH MILLER, which bear upon the overthrow of 
the Biblical Christian faith. In discussing the subject it has 
been the intention of the author to treat it in such a manner as 
to draw the attention of Christians to the importanee of the prin- 
ciples involved. a 

N. B.- RUDD & CARLTON, upon receipt of the price, will 
send any of the above books, by mail, postage free, to any part 
of the United States. This convenient and very safe mode may 
he adopted when the neighboring booksellers are not supplied 


with the desired work. 
RUDD & CARLTON, Publishers, 
586-587 No. 130 Grand st., New York. 


N OORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, ELE- 

mentary, Technical, HistoricaJ, Biographical, Vocal, and 
Instrumental, containing the Biographies of more than 4,000 
Musicians ; a complete Dictionary of Terms, and History of 
Music ; a full description of all known Musical Instruments ; 
treatises on Harmony, Thorough Bass, etc. 1 vol. octavo, 1,004 
—, Is indispensable to every Musician and Select Library. 
Price $4. 

586 OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SOUTH AND NORTH ; 


OR, 


Impressions Received During a Trip 
to Cuba and the South. 
JOHN 8S. * 


1 vol. 12mo, 352 pages.... 











ABBOTT. 
eee ee Price 75 cents, 
CONTENTS : 


I The Voyage. Il—Tropical Seas. IHI—Cuba The Coolies. 
1V—The Slaves’ Cabin and the Freeman’s Cottage. V—Devel- 
opments, Social, Philosophical, and Political. VI—The River, 
the People, the Homes. VI[—Energy of the Blacks, and Slavery 
of the Whites. VIII—Insurrection ; its Menace and Prevention. 
IX—The Remedy for Slavery ; Its Simplicity and Safety. X— 
The Motive Power of Wages. XI—‘ The Impertinent Intermed- 
dling of the North.” XII—Southern Aggression ; A Northern 
View. XIII—Slavery ; Its Philosophy and its Fruits. XIV— 
Dissolution of the Union. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Tr@de will find it for their interest to send their orders 


direct to 
ABBEY & ABBOTT, 


56-588 Publishers, No. 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 





OLOMONS TEMPLE—LECTURE.—REV. J P. 
DURBIN, D.D., will deliver a Jecture on the 
BIBLICAL HISTORY OF JERUSALEM AND 


HER TEMPLES, 


on Tuesday evening, Feb. 28th, at 8 p.m.,at Dr. Van Zandt’s 
church, on Ninth street, two doors east of Broadway, where the 
beautiful medel of Solomon’s Temple is now being exhibited, 
Tickets 25 cents. 586 


HEY ABANDON THE FIELD. 


THE CONCORD OF AGES VICTORIOUS! 


The review in the last number of The New Englander is a vir- 
tual surrender of the ground to the quiet possession of the new 
champion of Pre-Existence. ; 

If ever an argument needed to be met, to save the foundations 
of existing theology from being overturned, it is the argument 
constructed by Dr. Beecher in the “CONFLICT” and “ CON- 
CORD OF AGES,” especially the latter. 

He distinetly charges, and proves, the whole modern Church, 
Old-School and New, to be deeply infeeted with Gnosticism, to 
such an extent as to hide the true God in the temple of theology, 
and enthrone Satan in his place. 

He exhibits all denominations as darkened by this eclipse of 
God, and as marching under the banner of Pious Ionoranoe. 

He affirms and proves that “ the whole system of Christianity, 
as now held by the orthodox churches of Christendom, has been 
Lased on a false and indefensible foundation, by the delusive 
wiles of” Satan. 

Let the public ponder well the boldness of such a charge as 
this from such a source. Says Dr. Beecher : 

“It is astonishing that the leaders of orthodoxy did not see 
that their only policy was, either first to make sure that they 
could answer my argument against the common basis of Christi- 
anity, or, if they could not do this, to abstain from a positive de- 
nial. * * * Instead of this, they seem to have acted uader 
the influenee of popularexcitement. * vd ° » ¢ ° 
They have been afraid of eachother and of that specter called the 
Church. Linked together in one great mass, they have been drawn 
down together the more surely and heavily by the wnmense gravi- 
tating power of the whole.” 

Never in the 16th century, by Luther or any of the Reformers, 
were more momentous charges made against the Papacy than 
are now with signal ability sustained against the Protestant de- 
nominations, 

How then does The New Englander, standard-bearer of the 
New Haven corps d’armee, meet this so grave attack ? 

The answer will seem all but incredible to most minds. 

The reviewer makes not the slightest attempt to deny the charge, 
or to invalidate the argument. Virtually, he abandons the ground 
aaa and Dr. Beecher remains, for him, master of the 

eld. 





Bating a few criticisms of “ infelicities of phraseology,” the 
reviewer has no fault to find. “ There are no novelties to be at- 
tacked or defended.” He finds “no occasion either to criticise or 
defend the work,” at large—a work that pours overwhelming on- 
set upon his whole fundamental positions in theology ' 

On the other hand, he concedes that the various themes of the 
book ‘‘ are handled with the author’s well-known ability, and in 
his well-known manner, and under the influence of an earnest 
love of truth, a glowing zeal for Christ, with a spirit which at 
times seems disfigured with light freshly caught from communion 
with the Master. * bd . * * be od be 
There are many just, forcible, scorching, and yet much needed 
criticisms of the falsehoods or half-truths which underlie many 
of those pretentious theo and sanctimonious church organ- 
izations, by which the simplicity of Christianity has been cor- 
rupted. - * 7 * * * * * * * * 
But the book was written bya great and good man, and will 
repay for the reading any one who has the capacity to compre- 
hend its import and separate the wheat from the chaff.” 

Under the circumstances, the public will judge that in the 
estimation of New Haven ns at least Beecher cannot 
be answered. 


THE CONCORD OF AGES; or, Tux Ixprvmpvat axp OraAwtc 
Harmony or Gop anp Man. By Epwarp Brecuer, D.D, One 
neat 12mo, 1 25. 


Aloo, by the came Authes : 
THE CONFLICT OF AGES, 12mo, #1 25. 
. DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


» Dr. 








No. 119 Nassau st. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price, 584 


SPLENDID STORY! 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY 


The New York Weekly ! 


WILL BE COMMENCED 
In 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
On THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1860, 


the publication of a 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STORY, 


AMY RAYNER; 
THE TANGLED PATH, 


From the pen of 
OUR GIFTED LADY CONTRIBUTOR, 


Miss Lucy A. Randall, 


Daughter of the widely-known and greatly-esteemed City 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 


8. 8. Randall, Esq. 


Miss Randall has already earned for herself an enviable 
reputation as a sketch-writer under various noms de plume, 
but she is better known, perhaps, as “ HeteN Forest Graves” 
in THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, and “ Mrs. George Washington 
Willis,” in a contemporary journal. 

Tens of; thousands have admired the beautifully-written 
sketches of this talented young lady, and every one of these 
will hail with delight the announcement that she has undertaken 
a serial narrative. It has often been remarked by many that so 
exquisite a writer as MISS RANDALL would accomplish wonders 
in a novel; and we beg to assure all who have formed this 
opinion that they are not mistaken. 


The Tangled Path 


WILL BE READY IN 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


On THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1860. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


OUR TERMS: 

THE NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all respectable News” 
Agents inthe United States. The price is FOUR CENTS, but 
in some cases, where Agents have to pay extra freight or postage, 
a higher price is necessarily charged. When there is a News- 
Agent in the town, we desire our friends to get THE WEEKLY 
through him. We do not wish to mail the paper except to places 
where there is noother means of getting it. When sent by mail, 
the price will invariably be $2 a year, in advance. Subscrip- 
tions taken for three months. Two copies will be sent for a year 
for $3; four copies for $6; eight copies for $12. Postmasters 
aud others who get up clubs of ten, and send us $15 at one time, 
will be entitled to an extra copy for thelr trouble. The bills of 
all solvent banks taken at par for subscriptions. Canada sub- 
scribers must send twenty-six cents extra with every subscrip- 
tion, to prepay the American postage. 


Specimen Numbers sent Free. 


STREET & SMITH, 
PROPRIETORS OF “THE NEW YORK WEEKLY,” 
586 No. 22 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Attractive Embellishments. 


Emperor Alexander of Russia. 
PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA. 





Repent’ Portraits of these personages embellish the March 
Number of THE ECLECTIC, which is published. A rich table 
of contents will be found in the Number. 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
AND 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 





Splendid portraits of these personages embellish the Feervary 
number. A Splendid Print of the EMPRESS EUGENIE and 
the Ladies of her Court, and a Beautiful Print of the Royal Fam- 
ily of England, embellish the January Number. 





LORD MACAULAY 
AND 
PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 





Portraits ofthese personages will embellish the April Number. 
From The N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 11, 1860. 
“The assiduous editor of this valuable periodical has gained 
a just perception of the tastes of the American public, and is 
eminently successful in adapting his monthly numbers to their 
intellectual wants. Without enterely avoiding the walks of pop- 
ular fiction and poetry, his selections consist mainly of interest- 
ing historical and biographical sketches, accounts of travels, 
familiar illustrations of common things, genial and lively es 
says, which now form so conspicuous a feature in periodical lit- 
erature, critical discussions, and other matter to which every 
intelligent reader is supposed to give more or less of his atten- 
tion. The work is especially valuable to professional men, and 
cultivated persons, who have neither time nor money to devote 
to a promiscuous reading of reviews and magazines, but who 
wish, with little trouble, to keep themselves informed on the cur- 
rent condition of English literature. Bach number is accompa- 
nied by one or more engravings of historical value.” 
TERMS. 
THE ECLECTIC is issued on the first of every month. Each 
number contains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly 
stitched, in green covers, with one or more beautiful Steel Por- 
traits by Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, 
of 600 pages each, with titles, indexes, and embellishments. 
Price, Fivk DoLiars. The postage is only three cents a number, 
prepaid at the office of delivery. 
W. H. BIDWELL, 
586 No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Have removed to their new store, 


NO. 479 BROADWAY, 
(Between Grand and Broome Sts.) 


We invite the public to examine the styles and quality of our 
goods, Also, the prices based upon our 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM, 


upon which, to command ready sales, the frices must be low, and 
each purchaser buying at 


THE LOWEST PRICE. 


We believe this to be the honest, straightforward way, and 
having adopted it, there will be no deviation from the price 
first named. 


Davis Collamore & Co., 








NO. 479 BROADWAY; 
581-590 NEW YORK. 
RISING GENERATION!!! !-THE WHAT 


Cheer Yeast Cakes will make Light and Sweet Bread, Bis- 
cuit, Buckwheat Cakes, etc. They are entirely free from any 
deleterious matter, being made from PURE HOPS, and will 
keep fresh any time, if only keptdry. For sale by all Grocers 
at 12c. per doz., and at wifajesale by 

586-387 S. W. SMITH, 534 Broadway. 


ONDON CLUB SAUCE. 


THIS SAUCE, celebrated throughout Europe, and warmly 
recommended by the celebrated French cuisinier, Soyer, possesses 
an unrivaled richness and delicacy of taste, imparting a relish 
unsurpassed by all other sauces toready-made dishes. Its flavor 
is most agreeable ; and no one accustomed to its use would care 
to sit at a table loaded withthe richest viands without it. It is 
superior to the Worcestershire Sauce, and is sold at one half the 
rice. 
. It is an excellent promoter of digestion, and is recommended by 
the medical faculty to those afflicted with dyspepsia, etc. 
The “‘ London Club Sauce,” prepared from the original recipe, 
is sold by A. J. PARKER, . 15 BEEKMAN STREERT, Sole 
Agent for the United States. 
None genuine that is without the fac-simile of “PARKER 
BROS., LONDON,” pasted over the neck and cork of every 
bottle. 586-589 


AST NEW LONDON NURSERIES.— DESCRIP- 
tive Catalogue for Spring of 1860 now ready. Furnished 

free to all applicants on receiving a stamp to prepay postage. 

Address W. H. STARR, East New London, Ct. 586- 


Exposition of the Book of Revelation, 
Br REV. JOEL MANN, 


A peculiar excellence of this work is, that it gives a clear and 
thorough interpretation of the numerous metaphors and symbols 
employed, and then designates the series of events in the past 
and the future, which it is believed they pte 

For sale by D. APPLETON & CO., No. 348 Broadway ; also 
by R. H. JOHNSTON, No. 17 Ann street, N. Y. 


R SALE-—IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK— 

A Highly Flourishing Female Seminary, complete in all its 
arrangements ; with G asium, Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus, Several nos, etc. Price of the whole, Twenty 
Thousand Dollars. One half the purchase money may remain on 
Bond and Mortgage. 

Only reason for nm ——— aoeen 4 
compete from sc wishes to retire. 
+s - : MARRIUS WILSON, 

586-587* care of Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


BOOK OF GEMS. 
Just : 


A MEMORIAL OF THE BURNS 
CENTENARY. 

Containing the Oration by Rev. Henzy Warp Bercuzr ; all 
the and Lerrers of distinguished men ; the Patze ps, 
Crystal Palace, London ; Pozms by Firz Garene 
O. W. Hotes, and J. G. Warrrter ; and 


























LIFE THOUGHTS, | 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


40,000 SOLD. 


A Book which shows the ¢traordinary Eloquence, Strength, 
and Brilliancy of its Author more than any other yet published, 
and which has already a 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Those who would understand the gerius of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


or the secret of his power and influence over the multitudes who 
throng to hear him wherever he speaks, dan‘ be fully satisfied by 
& perusal of 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


The Press, both Secular and Religious, in al¥ parts of the coun- 
try, has been enthusiastic in its praise. 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


Is the only collection of extracts from 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


Discourses, revised and corrected by himself. 

The Freewill Baptist Quarterly says : 

“Here are 300 pages of the wisest, deepest, and most striking 
of original utterances, by one of the most original, brilliant, and 
versatile minds of the age. There is more philosophy here on 
some single pages than many an elaborate treatise contains; 
more religious stimulus than in a score of bepraised sermons ; 
more poetry than in some acres of careful rhyming.” 


What book, by an American author, since the publication of 


LIFE THOUGHTS, 


has reached that remarkable number— 


40,000 COPIES? 


The Zion's Advocate says : 


“ There is not a dull or unmeaning sentence in it; but it is 
teeming with beanty, pathos, and sublimity.” 


The Congregationalist (of Boston) says : 
“It is wonderfully full of beauty, and of the forcible illustra- 


tion of truth. There is not another man living who drops such 
pearls, 80 unconsciously, 80 perpetually, from his mouth. 


From the Courier and Enqutrer : 


“* His illustrations astonish not more by their beauty than by 
variety. Every species of knowledge, every region of nature 
and of human life is laid under tribute to supply the calls of this 
prediga! faculty. 

“ This volume, more than any other of bis published produc- 
tions, exposes the causes of his extraordinary success as a 
preacher.” 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


are thus spoken of by The New York Evangelist 


“ They are characterized by an epigramatic force, a beauty of 
illustration, and rare felicity of expression, that render them 
eminently worthy of preservation. They show the preacher to 
be at onee an orator and a poet. And when it is considered that 
these happy thoughts were commonly unpremeditated, occurring 
only atthe moment, the spontaneous outpourings of his discourse, 
they show the variety and richness of the speaker's mind, per- 
haps more than could any studied and elaborate performances.” 

No wonder that a book thus spoken ef should sell in so short a 
space of time to the extent of 


40,000 COPIES. 


No language can be stronger than the following from The Buf- 
falo Post, N. Y.: 

“The above work might far more appropriately have been 
styled a ‘ Book of Gems,’ for it contains nothing else. Gems from 
Henry Ward Beecher’s prolific, mighty brain! No one ever 
heard Beecher’s natural, easy, graceful, gushing, noble elo- 
quence, who did not feel ennobled by it, and wish to hear him 
again. Those who have heard him, need not be advised to pur- 
chase this work, for they are sure to do so. Those who have 
never heard him should not fail to obtain a copy of it, and then if 
they ever fail to hear him, whenever an opportunity occurs, we 
shall be greatly mistaken.” 

The following is from The New York Observer : 

“It abounds in those vivid, earnest, strong, and pungent sen- 
timents for which his preaching is remarkable.” 

Read the following extraordinary language of The Portsmouth 
(N.H.) Journal : 

“The book is made up of the excerpts and aphorisms which 
have given the scintillations from the pulpit-anvil of the author. 
The volume is like rich conserves, of which but little need be 
taken at a time, and like the widow's cruse, it will give out a 
rich supply for a life-time. It is a mine from which a fresh 
jewel can every day be taken, and yet the casket never fully 
emptied.” 

From one end of the nation to the other, 


LIFE THOUGHTS 


has thus been praised. 

The New York Independent thus expresses an epinion 

“It is full of sprightliness, seriousness, wisdom, and wit; a 
happy representative of that exuberant and awakening mind 
which is perhaps more brilliant in speech, more various in work, 
and more wealthy in suggestion, than that of any other living 
preacher.” 


Is it a wonder that the sale has already reached 


40,000 COPIES? 


No living preacher or speaker hav ever scattered broadcast 
such briNiant gems as are found in this book by 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The Albany Transcript thus characterizes the volume 

“It is Beecher all through—combining quaintness, simplicity 
sadness, sarcasm, genuine beauty, and passages of rare elo- 
quence.” 
No higher praise of any book was ever expressed than the fol 
lowing from The Niagara Democrat, Lockport, N. Y. 
“During all our editorial experience and acquaintance with 
books, we have never met with or seen a book so unique in con- 
ception, so brilliant and vivacious, and so literally studded with 
the choicest gems of thought of which the human mind is capable 
of conceiving, as this one. This book is one of the rarest curios- 
ities in literature, and one of the richest works ever issued from 
the American press. There is nota dull line, a vulgar thought, 
nor a platitude in it ; everything in it is pointed, terse, original, 
and of the highest order of literary merit. * * A work abound- 
ing in such rare and choice things cannot but be immensely pop- 
ular, and we assure our readers that its popularity, be it as 
great as it may, cannot excel its merits and deserts.” 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


The Boston Evening Express publishes the following : 

“* Life Thoughts,’ lately published, come well nigh up ‘to the 
sun-mark of value, at which Luther’s ‘ Table-Talk’ is estimated 
by the highest persons of the world.” 

The Worcester Transcript (Mass.) says 

“ The whole book before us is running over with his own heart- 
experience—with touching figures drawn from sunny nature ; 
with probe-like puncturings of some vanity ; with earliest man- 
liness ; with beautiful comparisons. We can gladly advise our 
readers to read and reread the book, and to try to weave its tone 
and thought into the web and woof of their daily life.” 

The Editor of The New York Sun says : 

“ It is a collection of those gems of brilliancy and originality 
which have made Mr. Beecher the most noted minister in Amer- 
ica. * * This book will be prized by all families throughout 
the land, who appreciate talent and religious worth combined.” 
Has any boek ever published, either in this country or in Eu- 
rope, received such unequalled praise as 


LIFE THOUGHTS ! 


The New Bedford Mercury says: ’ 

“This is a volume to take up at hours that come to the expe- 
rience ofall, when the soul craves a glowing thought, or a ten- 
der word, and has no desire or leisure for a profound mbtdita- 
tion, but is quickened and strengthened by the touch of the right 
chord under the Master's hand.” 

This book has already become a standard work, and assigns to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


the highest rank among living authors. As a text-book for cler- 
gymen, 


LIFE THOUGHTS © 


Is unequaled. A sermon is suggested in every paragraph. As 
a book for the sick room, the center-table, or the railroad ear, it 
is unrivaled. 


40,000 COPIES 


Flave already been sold, and the demand continues from all 
sections of the country, North, South, East, aud West. 


Price’ One Dollar. 
” For sale by booksellers generally throughout the United States 
end Canadas. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


563-666 NO. 145 NASSAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EE 
PERRY’S JAPANE 


BOOT AND SHOE POLISH. 


SUPERIOR TO BLACKING. 
NO RUBBING Is REQUIRED’ 
A BEAUTIFUI, GLoss 
Sppears immediately upon its &pplication, which is 
NOT INJURED BY RAIN OR SNOW 
IT DRIES IN THREE MINUTES. 
It will not soil the finest fabric in any Weather, and retains its 
luster from four to seven days, 
IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
and Boots and Shoes on which it is used will 
WEAR AT LEAST ONE-THIRD LONGER: 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT 














JAPANESE POLISH Co., 


S86Bif No. 447 BROOME 8T., 1 door West of Broadway 





FAIRBANKES'S 





Ai 


STANDARD SCALES, 


Adapted to every braych of business where a correct and dura- 
ble Seale is required. 


Scales for Railroads, 
Scales for Coal-Dealers and Miners, 
Scales for Hay and Cattle, 


Warehouse and Transportation 
Scales, 


Portable and Dormant Scales for 
Stores, 


Scales for Grain and Flour, 
COTTON AND SUGAR SCALES, 
COUNTER SCALES OF EVERY VARIETY, 
Bankers’ and Jewelers’ Balances, 

FARM AND PLANTATION #8CALES, 
WEIGH-MASTERS’ BEAMS, 
POST-OFFICE SCALES, 
ete., ete., ete. 

All of which are Warranted in every particular. 


Call and examine, or send for an illustrated and descriptive 
Circular. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
New York, Dec. 13, 1659. 582-4t00w 


Peruvian Syrup, 


Or Protected Solution of Pretoxide of Lren Combined. 

Note.—The failure of IRON asa remedy for Dyspepsia, a 
bad state of the blood, and the numerous diseases caused theroby, 
has arisen from the want of such a preparation of Iron as shall 
enter (he stomach in a proroxipr state, and assimilate at onee 
with the blood. This want the PERUVIAN SYRUP supplicy 
containing, as it does, Iron in the only form in which it is possi- 
ble for it to enter the circulation. For this reason the PERV- 
VIAN SYRUP often radically cures diseases in which other 
preparations of Iron and other medicines have been found to be 
of no avail. 


Certificate of A. A. Hayes, M.D., of Boston. 


It is well known that the medicinal effects of Protexide of Irom 
are lost by even a very brief exposure to air, and that to maia- 
tain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxidatiea, 
has been deemed impossible. 

In the PERUVIAN SYRUP this desirable point is attained by 
COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE UNKNOWN ; and this solution may 
replace all the proto-carbonates, citrates, and tartrates of the 
Materia Medica. 

A. A. HAYES, Assayer to the state of Mass., 
No. 16 Boylston street, Boston. 


Certificate of James R. Chilton, M.D., of New York. 


A medicinal preparation has been placed in my hands, called 
“PERUVIAN SYRUP.” The main active ingredient in its com- 
position is a salt of the Protoxide of Iron, which is #0 judiciously 
combined and protected that it does not undergo any change by 
exposure to the air. It is well known to medical men that prep- 
arations of Iron, where the metal exists in the state of Protoxid 
are the most active for internal use, and that consequently 
may be given in quantities so small as not to disturb the stomach 
of delicate patients. 

It is equally wel) known that it has been found very difficulé 
to preserve in a PALATABLE form, for a desirable length of time, 
compounds of the Protoxide of Iron. The PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
I am pleased to say, will be found to have accomplished this de- 
sirable end, JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist, 

No. 93 Prince street, New York, Aug. 8, 1859. 

The following certificate is from well-known citizens of Boston: 

The undersigned, having experienced the beneficial effects of 
the PERUVIAN SYRUP, do not hesitate to recommend it to the 
attention of the public. 

Rey. John Pierpont, 
Thomas A. Dexter, 
S. H. Kendall, M.D., 
Thomas C. Amory, 





Peter Harvey, 

James C. Dunn, 
Saniuel May, 

Rev. Thos. Whittemore. 


Testimonials from Clergymen. 


Rev. Warren Burton: I do not hesitate to recommend the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP to any whose habils render them liable te 
Headache, Dyspeptic Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous A ffections, 
and General Debility. 

Professor BE. Viratis Sonean: For all the Protean forms of 
disease, and innumerable complaints that are comprehended 
under the popular but somewhat vague terms of Nervousness 
and Dyspepsia, I believe the PERUVIAN SYRUP to be a verita- 
ble specific. 

Testimonials from well-known Physicians. 


Letter from 8S. H. Kenpa.t, M.D., Boston, Jan, 22,1859: I wae 
for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of which I was 
cured in 1554 by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and have 
enjoyed perfect health ever since, S. H. KENDALL, M.D, 


Letter from Francis Dana, M.D., Boston, June 7, 1859: I have 
been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent on Bronohitia, 
by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I would recommend 


it where a tovic and alterative effect is desired. 
FRANCIS DANA, M.D. 
Letter from Lewrs Jounston, M.D., of Horton, N. S., Feb. I, 
1859: My experience of the PERUVIAN SYRUP satisfies me 
that it is a valuable remedy for diseases usually classed under 
the general termsof Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, and Neuralgia. 
i have also found it useful in Rheumatic Affections and Hemor- 
rhage of the Lungs. LEWIS JOHNSTON, M.D, 
Letter from Jenemian Stone, M.1D., of Provinceton, Mass., Dec. 
30, 1856: I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice 
for fifteen months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expec- 
tations. It is the dcaw ideal of a preparation of Iron, and as such 
I feel it to be a duty to recommend it to all medical practitioners. 
I have used the Syrup in a remarkable case of Screfuleus Af- 
fection of the bones and periosteum combined, which affected a 
complete restoration to health. For such diseases as this I coa- 
sider the Syrup an invaluable medicine. 
JEREMIATI STONE, M.D. 
Letter from W. R. Cursnoim, M.D., New Bedford, Dec. 25, 1858: 
I have employed the PERUVIAN SYRUP successfully in cases of 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Diarrhea, Nervous Debdility, Neu- 
ralgin, Erysipelas, Boils, and Disenses of the Skin; 
also Chlorosix, Leucorrhea, Prolapsus Uteri, and ia 
Female Complaints generally. As an alterative tonic the 
Syrup ought to be used by clergymen, editors, Lp eae 
clerks, lawyers, and others who use their brains more Than their 
muscles, as well as operatives, printers, tailors, shoemakers, 
seamstresses, and al] those whose pecupation confines them ia 
ill-ventilated and overheated rooms, who are liable to suffer more 
or less from nervous debility. W. R. CHISHOLM, M.D. 
Pamphlets containing nunrerous certificates of cures, from enafi- 
nent physicians and others, can be had on application to the 
agents, or to N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
Ne. 78 Sudbury street, Boston. 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 568-13teow 


M RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP,—MIL- 
i lions of botties are now used every year in the United 
States for children teething, with never-failing success. Relief 
is immediate and certain. See advertisement in another 
column. 578-429 








IONA GRAPE VINES. 
YHE SUBSCRIBER’S CATALOGUE, WHICH, 
besides accurate descriptions of all of the new valuable va- 

rieties, contains a full Treatise on the Management of the Vine, 
illustrated by my engravings, will be sent to applicants inclos- 
ing two three-cent stamps. 

Separate list furnished for Clubs and Dealers, to whom a large 
discount will be made. Cc. W. GRANT, 

586-567* lona, near Peekskill, Westchester co., N. Y. 


yy Se 22 Sr” OINTMENT! 
0 


FOR 
SALT-RHEUM AND SCROFULA, ; 
Permanently cures Scald-head, Ring-worms, and all Itching 
Eruptions of the Skin. _ 
FIRST ESTABLISHED IN 1847. 

This Ointment penetrates to the basis of the disease—goes te 
its very source—and cures it from the flesh beneath to the skin 
on the surface. 

Other outward applications for Salt-Rheum, etc., operate 

downward, thus driving the disorder inward, and often occasion- 
ing terrible interna! maladies. 
MORTON'S OINTMENT, on the contrary, thaows the poisom 
of the disease upward, and every particle of it is discharged 
through the pores. The seeds of the disease are expelfed from 
the flesh ; consequently there can be no relapse. 

Sold in large glass boxes. Price 50 cents. , x 

Prepared by GERRIT NORTON, Original Proprietor, New 
York. Wholesale Depot at PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER’S, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 15 Beekman st. 5860 
ANDS’ SARSAPARILEA- 
~ REMEMBER 

« PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF TIME.” 

When disease invades the physical form, no time should be 
lost in procuring the right medicine and using it without delay- 
For chronic constitutional! diseases, such as Rheumatiam, King’s 
Evil, Scrofula, obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Ulcers, —y 
ment and Pain of the Bones, and other similar diseases, ¢ 
preparation will be found a most 

Effectnal Remedy; sittin, elites 
operating mildly and pleasantly on the genera! sy" ’ 
and deensing he vital fluids, giving tone aod ee, to the 


stem j tamina to the debilitate frame. 
Hrenteods whe pan iaired years have been permanently cured 


A ner mG. & D. SANDS & CO., No. 100 Fulton street, New 
58H 


Sola also by Druggists generally. on 
Sold also by Dru 
6é EX Gatones 3 IS THE GLORIOUS ed => 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


Last night, when the lights of the village 
First twinkled along the hill, 

And teams that were late with their meal-grists 
Came toiling up from the mill ; 

Slowly drifting and falling, 
Like dust from the miller’s fan, 

On the fields, and the roads, and the fenees, 
The winter’s storm began. 


The boy looked out from the window 
Away o'er the dusky plain ; 
« Jt snows,” he cried to his sister, 
«“ Come listen against the pane.” 
Drifting it fell, and whirling 
Like foam where the mill-wheel goes ; 
And the boy went off with his sister, 
And shouted, “ It snows, it snows!” 


Out thro:gh the half-opened doorway 
They peered forth into the night ; 

It dashed its breath in their faces, 
And darkened the flickering light ; 

In the dusk they shouted, “ Oh, mother, 
The valley is white below, 

And teams that go by from the miller’s 
We scarcely can see, for the snow.” 


Then the voice of their gray-haired granddame 
Was heard through the whispering gloom, 
While the dancing fiame of the fire-light 
Flecked shadows along the room ; 
‘Come hither,” she spake, “‘ my darlings, 
The fire at our hearth is warm ; 
Let us think while the snows are drifting 
Of the shelterless lambs in the storm.” 


All night on the house-tops falling 
The soft flakes fluttered down, 

Aad the church-bell’s voice grew husky, 
From the weight of his frosty crown ; 

But when the first gleam of daylight 
Through darkness began to steal, 

He shook it down from his forehead, 
And shouted a gladsome peal. 


But the hosts of the mail-clad storm-king 
Had triumphed throughout the night, 

‘And the banners and blades of autumn 
Were crushed in the bitter fight ; 

But when the red glory of sunrise 
Was unfurled in the east again, 

There was smoke on the edge of the hill-top, 
And a glimmer of spears on the plain. 


And the children, the merry children, 
Who saw the lights on the hill, 

When teams that were late with their meal-grists 
Came toiling up from the mill ; 

When the winter snows are falling, 
And the fire on the hearth is warm, 

May they think of the prayer of their granddame, 
“ For the shelterless lambs in the storm.” 





TRAIN UP A CHILD. 


Lert us disettss in a few words more the question 
of governing children. “The rod and reproof for 
wisdom,” yet there is much prejudice against the 
rod—unjust prejudice, for its use by no means 
implies severity. A little rod is often very effective. 
As a sign of authority it is impressive; and if pain 
must be inflicted it is less severe than the heavier 
blow of the hand. 

Said a most judicious, affectionate, and successful 
mother to me, “I never mean to punish my children 
after they are old enough to remember it.” She 
began with the first symptoms of disobedience—the 
touching a forbidden thing, the refusing to bring 
anything which she desired. If the little hand were 
put forth, she said no. If the look and the word 
were not suflicient, she touched the offending hand, 
and if it were not withdrawn, the blow was re- 
peated; nor did her soul spare for his crying till 
obedience was secured. 

So also if the child refused to bring what she 
required, to close a dvor, or perform any such 
simple act. It is often a question of mere will with 
the child; with the mother it becomes matter of 
principle. Thus she enforced obedience early. It 
was comparatively easy to do this in little things, 
and then the great occasions never came. 

Nor did she leave the child half subdued. When 
the will was wholly conquered she secured the 
exhibition of a most loving and cheerful spirit, 
showing that no tinge of wrong feeling remained. 
It is of little avail to try to reason with a little 
child; such motives must be presented as he can 
recognize, and among these are the sight of the 
mother’s grave, displeased face, and the fear of 
pain. 

Of other modes of punishment something may 
be said. Depriving children of food is generally 
injurious ; depriving them of luxuries is to make 
eating a matter of too much moment. Shutting 
them up often actually terrifies them, especially if 
they are nervous or naturally timid. Children 
suffer untold agonies from being left alone and in 
the dark, particularly if they have been left to the 
threats and fearful stories of ignorant or unprin- 
cipled nursery-maids. Better anything than such 
horrors and terrors. 

When early discipline has been neglected, more 
grave punishments must be resorted to, but it is 
better to crush small evils in the beginning. Pull 
up small weeds, and you never need dig up deep 
roots. ERNEST. 





* Cast thy bread upomthe waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.”’ 


That’s a beautiful sentiment—if I may so call it 
—and it was drawn from a mine of jewels. It has 
perfectly haunted my head for the last twenty-four 
hours. Would you know why? There lies before 
me a bright and beautiful double cagle—fresh from 
the mint of the United States. It is both beautiful 
and precious, but to my eye it reveals something 
more beautiful and preeious than gold can meas- 
ure or coin can buy. It speaks of the incense of a 
truly grateful heart—of a heart so grateful and so 
tue, that the lapse of sixty long years could not 
obliterate its remembrance of a kindness—and no 
considerations of “ worldly wisdom” could restrain 
its expression in a generous token. 


As I was standing yesterday by an old man, 
some seventy-five years old, he held out that coin 
to me and said, “I want you to take that and send 
it fo the London Jews’ Society.” Said he, “ When 
I was a little boy, (and as he spoke his eyes filled 
with tears and his snowy locks shook with the 
emotion he could not repress,) I had a cruel 
stepmother, and she abused me so that I could not 
live in my own father’s house ; and I told her that 
T must leave it,and that I should never return. 

And I did leave it; and I never did return. And 
in my wanderings 1 went io London, and there a 
lone, friendless, homeless boy, and a stranger to 
everybody, a kind-hearted Jew took me in and 
furnished me shelter and food until he ocnl® aled 
find me employment, which at last he did, and he 
made me welcome to all he did for me, and I hava 
_ never forgotten his kindness, and never can. But 
I could not now find him nor any of his children, 
and so I want to send that for the benefit of some of 
his countrymen.” 

I was 80 overcome by the exhibition of his still 
glowing gratitude to the benefactor of his childhood, 


that I could hardly speak. 
take it and do the best I could fo execute his wishes. 
* “Mankind generally soon forget a kindness but 
long remember an injury, and it is truly refreshing 
tofind a man—even one—who so cherishes the 
remembrance of a kindness, as to volunteer s costly 
expression of his gratitude after a lapse of sixty 
years. 





A VISIT TO A LOGGING CAMP. 


Farmixeron, Me., Jan. 31, 1860. 


Dear Ixperexpext: A Maine logging camp in the 
dead of winter,—who of your large family ever had 
the privilege of visiting this institation? I wish I 
could draw the curtain and reveal the picture. 

If you will open your atlas to the map of Maine, 

you will find a stream called the Dead River flowing 
into the Kennebec about twenty-two miles below 
Moosehead Lake, the source of the latter river. This 
Dead River is surrounded by numerous ponds not 
down in the school atlases, and is supplied by several 
small streams flowing from these ponds. The region 
through which this river and its tributaries flow, is a 
vast forest, mainly composed of pine, cedar, and 
spruce, its southern boundary being nearly twenty 
miles from the nearest village, if we except a settle- 
ment of half a dozen houses called Flagstaff, situated 
in the heart of this region. In the winter the neigh- 
boring farmers, unable to carry on any farming oper- 
ations with the thermometer ranging from twenty 
degrees below zero to twenty above, and the snow 
from two to five feet on the level, are employed in 
these woods in logging operations. Here they live in 
camps, from early winter to the last of March, cutting 
down timber, and hauling it to the river side, where it 
is left to be floated down the river to the saw-mills in 
the spring. To one of these logging camps I made a 
visit last week. 

With three feet of snow on the level and the ther- 
mometer a little above zero, we started on Tues- 
day morning for the woods. Our pung was full 
of luggage and provisions. Over the top was thrown 
a buffalo, on which we sat, (four ef us,) ready 
to jump off and lighten the load whenever we 
should come to a hill or a drift. Any one who 
has traveled in the north of Maine in the winter knows 
that he who walks up all the hills and over all the 
drifts, makes no small part of his journey on foot. 
Before us we had a ride of forty miles to Butler's 
tavern, a farm-house converted into an inn for the 
teamsters and loggers, then fourteen miles more on 
the loggers’ road through the heart of the forest, to 
the camp we were to visit. The incidents of our 
journey were like those of all similar rides. We pass 
by farm-houses whose front doors are quite blockaded 
by the snow. We flounder over the top of drifts a 
foot higher than your head, reader,—drifts which 
have entirely obliterated the fences. We ride uncon- 
sciously over a stone wall and through an adjoining 
field, where the travel has found a better path than in 
the usual road. We meet a load of hay overset and 
stuck in a drift, and help to free it. We meet another 
where the trodden road is not wide enough for us to 
pass, and getting off, tread in the soft snow by the 
side up to-our knees, to make a place where our horse 
and pung can stand until the other team passes. We 
find a man, his wife, and children upset in the snow, 
and help to set them right again. We ride up a long 
hill and coming down upon the other side, find our- 
selves upon a level plain, five miles long and two or 
three wide, entirely surrounded by hills. It looks as 
though it might have been, in bygone ages, a lake, 
filled up now by the debris of the surrounding moun- 
tains, which had been reduced to hills by the operation. 
Leaving this plain, we ,toil laboriously up a hill five 
miles long. Coming upon what is very appropriately 
called “‘ the top of the land,” we ride some three miles 
along a curious formation called “the saddleback,” 
but more aptly christened by one of our party the 
Dead River Railroad—a ridge three miles in length, 
looking exactly like a railroad embankment gone to 
ruin. It is just wide enough for the road, which 
winds along upon the top of it, and so high that we 
look down upon the tops of the trees on each side of 
us. At last, at Wednesday noon (for we stopped at 
night upon the way) we find ourselves at Butler's 
tavern, the last vestige of civilization. Then after 
dinner, ho! for the woods. 


About half-past two we turned our horses’ heads 
toward the camp. After half-an-hour’s ride along the 
side of the river, through a ficld fruitful in blackened 
stumps, we came to the edge of the woods. Then 
followed a ride of three hours and a half through the 
midst of the forest. We passed neither houses nor 
clearings. We rode on the ice acwss two or three 
small ponds, and got a view of a mountain towering 
near. The rest of the time we were shut in by an 
impenetrable forest, in which the only sign of life 
was an occasional rabbit or partridge track. The 
road in which we traveled is used only in the winter 
and for the camps. There are two kinds of roads in 
the woods—the “ toting” road, on which provisions 
are carried to the camp, and the “ logging” roads, on 
which the timber is hauled to the river. These roads 
are made by the simple process of cutting down the 
trees. No attempt is made to take out the roots or 
level the unevennesses. The snow does all that. It 
makes the rough places plain, though it by no means 
makes the crooked places straight; neither does it 
exalt the valleys nor make low the hills. There was 
scarce ever a moment in which we were not going 
up a steep pitch, or down a steep pitch, or round a 
curve. Toward dusk we began to get into the region 
of the camps; for several camps are on the line of 
the same “ toting” road. We came to great piles of 
trunks of trees “ yarded out” by the side of the road, 
that is, brought out from the woods and laid together, 
ready to be hauled down to the river. We passed by 
roads leading off in various directions to different 
camps or to cut-downs, and occasionally we stopped 
to debate which road to take, a little more anxiously 
because a “ toter” had told us at noon that the first 
day he attempted to come into the woods he started 
in the morning, traveled all day, and came out at 
night where he started from. It had grown quite 
dark. The moon, like a bashful child, kept its face 
buried in its apron of clouds, now and then peeping 
out and smiling at us, but only for a moment. At 
length we came upon a logging read. These roads 
would be very good were it not that every two or 
three rods a log, sometimes two or three, are imbed- 
ded in the snow, on the theory that these cause the 
timber to slip along the road more easily. How they 
operate on the timber I cannot say, but they certainly 
did not operate so on our pung, and at every such ob- 
struction we all were obliged to get off and raise our 
sleigh over them to avoid abreakage. We had begun 
to feel a little uncertain about our position when we 
fortunately met a logging team coming back from the 
landing. We unharnessed our horse, ran our pung 
out one side of the road, and led the horse out by its 
side, where, after one or two ineffectual struggles, he 
stood, resigned, if not contented, up to his back in 
snow, while the team went by. Then getting direc- 
tions from the teamster, and finding ourselves to be 
on the right road, and only about a mile and a half 
from the camp to which we were going, we pressed 


on with new courage, and at seven o’clock arrived 
there. 


To tell you-what hunting and fishing we did, and 
what we tried to do and could not, would take quite 
too much both of your time and mine. Therefore, 
leaving ourselves alone, I will give you, as briefly as 
Lean, a description of the camp, the loggers, and 
their avocations, and so close. 

Imagine yourself in the midst of a vast férest, four- 
teen miles from the nearest house, thirty-four miles 
from the nearest considerable village. There, in a 
little clearing, the logging camp is placed. The camps 
are made without walls, in the form of a tent, or like 
the roof of a house set down upon the ground. The one 
we visited was twenty-eight feet long, twenty-three 
feet wide, and about ten feet high from the floor to the 











peak. Each end was in the form ef the gable of a 
roof, or the letter A, and was made of logs, piled one 
upon another. From one.gable to the other ram raf- 
ters of logs. ‘These were about two feet apart. To 
them were nailed what are called “splits.” These 
are & kind of rough: shingles, made .of -pine or cedar 


But I told him I would 





with the woodman’s ax,and are perhaps eight inches | 


wide, and two or three feet long. They are put on 


jike shingles, lapping over one another. The roof!» 


thus constructed is entirely covered with szow, so 
that at first sight the camp presents the appearance 
of an enermous snow-drift. Within there is neither 
chimney nor fire-place. In the cenfer of the camp is 
a fire made of logs, some six feet long, placed on two 
piles of stones, which answer the purpose of andirons. 
Over the fire a hole is cut in the center of the roof. 
Sometimes the smoke finds its way out of this hole— 
sometimes not. You enter a door in one of the gable- 
ends. On one side of the door a wash-basin and two 
pails of water, well iced, are kept; near by is the 
grind-stone ; on the other side is a pile of wood for 
the night’s use. At the other gable-end, occupying 
about six feet of the length of the camp, is a table 
running across from side to side, at which the meals 
are taken. Between the front entry and the dining- 
hall, on either side of the fire, are the beds. These 
are made by laying down evergreen bows, and placing 
over them a rough sort of comforter for the bed, and 
over that another for the coverlid. The men sleep 
with their heads under the eaves, and their feet toward 
the fire. Between these beds and the fire there is on 
each side a long piece of plank, running nearly the 
length of the camp, from the front entry to the din- 
ing-hall. These are called the “deacon seats,” and 
with benches at the table, and a wooden stool by the 
grind-stone, constitute all the seats which the camp 
affords. Over the beds the camp-roof is lined inside 
as well as out with splits, and the camp we slept in 
Was as warm and comfortable as an unplastered 
house could well be. 

A little removed from the camp is another of some- 
what similar construction, a little more imposing in 
appearance, howeyer, and built with low walls. This 
is the stable, and is called the “ cattle hovel.” 

The crews vary in number from eight to twenty. 
The work is more elaborate than would at first be 
supposed. A place for the logging operations having 
been selected in the fall, and the camp built, and the 
men selected, the work begins as soon as snow 
comes. The “boss chopper” selects the timber to be 
cut, and, with the assistanee of the choppers, cuts and 
trims the trees selected. A road is then “ swamped 
out” from the river to the timber, by cutting a path- 
way through the trees. The teamster, with his oxen, 
breaks out the road, which is, of course, quite impas- 
sable to anything but a logging team, until it has be- 
come well worn. “Sled tenders” take the bark off 
the log to make it slip more easily over the snow, and 
hoist it upon the sled by means of a system of pulleys. 
The “ teamster,” either with oxen or horses, draws it 
to the river, where the “landing man’ measures it, 
calculates the number of boards it will probably make, 
puts the owner’s mark upon it, and sees it safely de- 
posited by the river side, ready to be floated down in 
the spring by the “ river drivers.” Last, but very far 
from least, is the “ cook,’ who remains in the camp, 
prepares the meals, and performs the functions of 
housekeeper. 

The ordinary wages of loggers are from ten to 
twenty dollars a month. Teamsters sometimes get 
as much as thirty dollars. The board is furnished by 
the proprietor of the carnp. 


The hardships of camp life are not as great as might 
be supposed. Although there were some very cold 
days while we were there, we suffered from the cold 
comparatively little. The trees form an excellent 
protection against the wind. Without, exercise keeps 
the loggers waim. Within, the camp is seldom, if 
ever, cold. 

The meals lack variety, but, seasoned with a good 
appetite, are good. Warm biscuit, baked in a tin 
kitchen before the fire, and baked beans, constitute 
the staple dish. The universal beverage is tea, gen- 
erally sweetened with molasses, and drank without 
milk. Sugar and butter are luxuries not often in- 
dulged in. The baked beans are cooked in a manner 
which no civilized kitchen can emulate. I will give 
the recipe for the benefit of your lady readers. A 
hole is dug in the ground by the side of the fire. Into 
this is put a shovelful of coals and hot ashes ; 
an iron kettle, filled with the beans, and closely coy- 
ered, is then put into the hole, which is thereupon 
filled up and covered over with more eoals and ashes 
from the fire. This is done at night. The next 
morning the beans are baked to perfection. 

The loggers are rough-barked, but for the most part 
solid timber at least. A more honest, truthful, and 
kind-hearted set of men Inever saw. Their readiness 
to oblige one another even at some self-denial would 
have done great credit te circles much more polished 
in all external rules of etiquette. They were ma- 
hogany in the rough—but they were mahogany. And 
solid timber, though rough, is worth more than ve- 
neering, however polished. We visited three camps, 
and spent three days and a half and four nights at one 
of them. We saw no intoxication nor any sign of the 
use of spirituous liquors, nor did we once see any 
quarreling, even in words. And although at night, 
when we gathered about the camp fire, some of the 
loggers engaged in conversation often codrse and 
sometimes profane, these were rather the exception 
than the rule, and it was perhaps to be expected that 
among men so indiscriminately collected, and wholly 
removed from the restrainis of society, some such 
should be found. 

The Sabbath in a logging camp is a day of rest, but 
not very much a sacred day. Some hunt, some fish, 
some go into the woods for spruce gum. Formerly 
they cut and hauled their fire-wood on the Sabbath 
but at the better camps this is now done on Saturday 
afternoons. Of course there is usually no religious 
service, but the Sabbath which we spent in the woods 
we had a short service at the request of the loggers, 
and I searcely ever preached to a more attentive 
congregation. To an observer the scene would have 
appeared singular enough. The minister dressed in 
a blue flanne! shirt, open in front, and disclosing a red 
flannel shirt underneath. The congregation lying 
upon the beds, or sitting in various attitudes upon the 
benches before the fire. L. A. 





THE FLY IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


A riy, while walking on the dome 

Of great St. Peter's church at Rome, 
Exclaimed : ‘To me this lefty pile 
Of stones seems built in wretched style ; 
T searce find one smooth place e’er all 
The surface of this crooked wall ; 

Go where I will, I still detect 

Some exerescence or some defect.” 

A spider, from his web o’erhead, 

Had heard the critic speak, and said : 
“Tis not for you, poor puny flies, 

Te judge of things of such a size. 
This structure was not raised for you, 
But creatures in whose larger view 
The workmanship you cénsure so 

No sign of ruggedness may show ; 
While they see what you never can, 
The beauty of the building’s plan.” 


Thus often narrow-minded mer 

Will judge of things beyond their ken ; 
They spy slight faults that cannot mar, 
But see not where high beauties are. 


AN ITEM FOR MODERATE DRINKERS. 





A wELL-known dealer in the semi-medicinal bever- 
age of ‘‘ Schiedam Schnapps” has recently favored the 
public with a pamphlet furnishing the results of his 
own experience and observation, proving the criminal 
practice of the liquor trade in the general adultera- 
tion of liquors, and the extensive concoction of spuri- 
ous artic He states that while the returns of the 
New York Custom-House show an importation of 20,000 
half-casks of brandy, 35,000 quarters, and 23,000 
eighths, twenty or thirty times that number are sold 
to retailers and country dealers as genuine French 
brandy. Three-fourths of all foreign — and gin 
are imported for the e: purpose 0 teration. 
The Custom-House bosks show that one man who has. 
sold ig meg of of a — kind of 5 
liquor, not imported more ve pipes in five 
years. He gives a list of the vegetable and mineral 

isons and acids that are employed in this work. 

e also states that the of the 

from country, to re- 


brandies is 
turned with a Prouch brand as genuine French 
liquors.—N, Y. Chron, - 





while its author lives, but | 
after the hand which wrote it has turned to dust, an 
if it is a bad book, is one of the most forces 
Hence those who are bent on serving 
effectually put corrupt and corrupting 
sentiments into type, or finding them there, give them 
currency in the community. 

There is. much of this latter work going on, not 
only in our large cities, but in our manufacturing vil- 
nges and farming towns. Persons, not satisfied 
with be ) themselves, are diligently poisor- 
ing othets ; not satisfied with going to hell alone, are 
inducing as many others as possible to go with them. 
Could we reach any such, we would ring in their ears 
a startling note. . We would tell them—God will hold 
you accountable, and a fearful account will you have 
to render. Nor this only; you will meet those whom 
you have corrupted and destroyed in perdition, and 
for ever receive their execrations. They will say, 
You brought us here ; but for you truth and not error 
would have been our guide, and we should have been 
led upwards, and not hither. You ruined us, ruined us 
for ever. 

Such recruiting sergeants of the devil should be 
avoided by the young as their worst enemies. They 
should shrink from them as from contact with the 
pestilence. If known in any community, they should 
be marked by all the good people there as a nuisance, 
and be frowned upon; and it should be understood 
that whoever countenances them in any way, either 
by receiving their pernicious treatises, or by contribut- 
ing to their support, are “ partakers of their sins,” 
and unless they repent, and do works meet for re- 
pentance, will finally be “ partakers of their plagues.” 
—Rel. Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAWYER. 





Ir among our readers we have a young Christian 
who has determined to be a lawyer, we wish him suc- 
cess, that he may be an honor and an ornament to his 
profession, and ask him to commit to memory, and act 
im accordance with the following prayer, found in an 
old London publication, called, “ Repository of Liter- 
ature :"— 


“ Ordained to tread the thorny ground, 
Where few I fear are faithful found, 
Mine be the conseience void of blame, 
The upright heart, the spotless name, 
The tribute of the widow s prayer, 

The righted orphan’s grateful tear. 

To virtue and her friends a friend, 

Still may my voice the weak defend ! 
Ne’er may my prostituted tongue 
Protect the oppressor in his wrong, 

Nor wrest the spirit of the laws 

To sanctify a villain’s cause. 

Let others with unsparing hand 

Beatter their poison through the land ; 
Inflame dissension, kindle strife, 

And strew with ills the path of life. 

On such her gifts let fortune shower, 
Add wealth to wealth and power to power ; 
On me may favoring Heaven bestow 
That peace which good men only know, 
The joy of joys by few possessed, 

The eterna! sunshine of the breast. 
Power, fame, and riches I resign ; 

The praise of honesty be mine, 

That friends may weep, the worthy sigh, 
And poor men bless me when I die.”’ 


—Rel. Herald. 


e 


A MINISTERIAL ABILITY. 





Tur ability to be alone is a great ability. Is it not 
peculiarly impertant for the Gospel minister, upon the 
acquirements of whose heart and brain such vast 
interests depend? At the same time every church- 
member should be taught its importance for himself. 
The ability to be alone (we can mean, of course, only 
alone in regard to the presence of human beings) with 
pleasure, felicity, and effect, is an ability not as easily 
attained or retained as some may suppose. Doubtless 
Satan is ever ready to infuse an irksomeness and 
gloom into the soul in retirement. To remain half an 
hour resolutely and passively alone, shut up with God, 
is such a grand security for his intiraate enlightening 
and invigorating manifestations, that Satan plies all 
his powers to prevent it. Satan is not so much op- 
posed to set seasons of hurried prayer, which modify 
rather than remove business or social perturbation. 
He is not so much opposed to merely %n intellectual 
glance each morning at a short psalm or halfa chapter 
of the Bible, especially if it be followed by an hour’s 
heart-plunge into a newspaper. He is not so much 
opposed to an exciiing discussion or controversy in 
the social group on the currént topic in the public 
mind. Nor would he be much opposed to solitary 
re Swies which continue flights of fancy or throbs of 
emotion, started in the busy world under his guileful 
influence. But Christian solitude, especially if daily, 
systematic, obtaining the force of a habit, Satan will 
spare no pains to prevent. His envious malice is 
committed against it as against the sight of the soul’s 
intimate familiarity with the source of bliss ; and the 
reader and writer must be resolute and watchful or 
be kept short of it.—Chr. Adr. and Journal. 





Agricultural, 
McDOUGALL’S DISINFECTANT. 


ALEexanprr McDoveatt of Manchester, England, 
has discovered, within the last three years, a new 
Disinfecting Powder, of which Baron von Liebig, in a 
letter to Lord Denman, of date Dec. 20, 1857, says, 
that “it rests on sound scientific principles,” and that 
“he cannot doubt the good working of the same.” Its 
general use in Great Britain has more than confirmed 
the Baron's opinion. 

As a deodorizer or purifier of the atmosphere, it is 
unequaled. We have used it for the last three months 
in our household, and can bear testimony to its excel- 
lence. Some friends to whom we gave a few papers, 
inform us that it is invaluable. 

In his lecture in 1856 before the Bakewell Farmers’ 
Club, at Perth, Mr. MeDougall claims for his Disinfect- 
ant, that it is the best “ condenser of the fertilizing 
properties in natural manures’? which has yet been 
discovered. The excreta of healthy animals are 
never putrescent when first voidedgbut they speedily 
become so by exposure to the air. It is this decom- 
position in and around stables, cow-houses, piggeries, 
or wherever animals are kept, that throws off the 
gases that are so offensive and so detrimental not 
only to their health, but te the health of those who at- 
tend upon them. The great loss of cattle from dis- 
ease is owing to this cause, aad to this evil must be 
added another one almost as serious, the ruin of their 
manure for the want of means to stop its decomposi- 
tion. 

Many farmers have a prejudice in favor of putres- 
cent manure, simply because they know no better ; 
but it is destructive of their best interests. The ema- 
nations therefrom consist of sulphureted and phos- 
phoreted hydrogen—two poisonous gases—in combi- 
nation with ammonia. They bring sickness, and often 
death, to the inmates of the homestead, and to the 
stock upon the farm. 

Sprengel proved that a stall-fed cow will throw off 
15,000 lbs. of urine in a year, which will produce 240 
Ibs. of ammonia, and of this, 162 Ibs. are lost by the 
ordinary mode of treating it. This loss, at the market 
price of the article, is equivalent to the sum of $21. 
It has been reserved for Mr. McDougall to discover 
the secret of fixing this ammonia. He rejected chlo- 
ride of zinc and nitrate of lead, because of their acid, 
corrosive, and poisonous character, rendering manure 
unsuitable as food for plants. Chloride of lime he 
found too expensive and unpleasant for use, as it 
gives off free chlorine, which is irritating in its action 
upon the lungs; but the fatal objection to its adop- 
tion is, that it decomposes the ammonia which ma- 
nures contain. Gypsum is too liable to decomposi- 
tion itself to be used as a disinfectant, and is not an 
absorber of ammonia. Copperas or sulphate of iron 
he found to be useless, because it forms a sulphate 
with the ammonia of fecal matter, and gives off sul- 
phureted hydrogen. Charcoal is not adapted to the 
preservation of manures, because it actually sets up 
a process of slow combustion, by causing the gases of 
excreta to combine with the oxygen of the air, and 
thus to burn out their organic portions. 

In order to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
subject, Mr. McDougall reminds the reader, that the 
gaseous emanations from fecal and other organic 
matters used as manures, are sulphureted and phos- 
phoreted hydrogen, either free or in combination with 
ammonia, and that the fertilizing elements to be fixed 
are phosphoric acid and ammonia. The agent by 
which he proposes to remove the noxious bodies and 


g combined with lime, is easily reduced 
to the form of powder. is the “availa- 
ble element which will combine readily with the am- 

thus 


monia and phosphoric acid to be preserved, 


is formed the tri of magnesia and am- 
monia, the best se of all combinations fur agri- 
theory, then, of McDougall’s Disinfecting Pow- 
’ Cc 8 
der ged acid to remove the 
offensive sinell, carbolic acid to prevent putrefactive 
fermentation,.lime to neutralize and this latter 
acid, to combine with and preserve the 
phosphoric acid and ammonia, ard, in special cases, 
2 soluble phosphate to prevent the loss of any of the 
ammonia. In actual use it has done all that was ex- 
pected of it. Ithas made dwefling-houses previously 
fetid and unsanitary pleasant and healthful; it has 
purified the air of the stable, the cow-house, the ken- 
nel, the piggery ; it has proved a blessing in the hos- 
pital, the infirmary, the camp, and the barrack ; it is 
in regular use in British transport-ships and ships of 
war and their commercial m ; and its use in 
vaults, grave-yards, and coffins, has been perfectly 
satisfactory. ’ ; 

A case is given by McDougall of its eminent suc- 
cess in the stable. Murray’s Horse Bazaar, near 
Manchester in England, keeps some sixty of the finest 
horses in all the country. He uses the Disinfectant 
freely. Every morning the straw bedding is turned 
back, the stall swept, and the Powder sprinkled over 
the floor, and the bedding laid down again. The urine 
tank and the dung-heap are rendered scentless by 
the free use of the Powder, and the result is the 
stables are sweet and wholesome, and the 
horses for three years have escaped all disease, 
swelling of feet, and other afflictions incident to sta- 
bling. Mr. Murray has been able to realize treble his 
outlay for the Powder, in the sale of the manure from 
his stables, besides effecting a decided saving in the 
quantity of straw used for bedding. 

Dr. Muspratt, the celebrated English chemist, ranks 
this disinfectant amongst the most important discov- 
eries of the age. He regards ‘it as meeting all the 
desiderata of a disinfectant, without any drawback. 
It has been used very successfally in English fields, 
as a destroyer of the turnip fly, both by mixing it with 
the seed before sowing, and afterwards by sprinkling 
it over the young plants. The inference is, that if 
sprinkled over wheat fields, it will destroy the Hes- 
sian fly, the wheat Midge, the Joint-worm of Virginia, 
and the Chinch bug of Illinois. But this remains to 
be tested, and a fine opportunity is afforded to our 
farmers of doing so next month, if they are public- 
spirited enough to make the experiment on a reason- 
able scale. 

But city life affords the largest sphere for the use 
of a disinfecting agent, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, and from our own experience in the use 


be found to meet the most sanguine expectations. 
We are informed that the hotels and hospitals in New 
Orleans, Boston, and New York, are using it with the 
most satisfactory results. 

In thus stepping aside from the frettings of politics 
to notice what we have found by absolute experi- 
ment to be a most desirable adjuvant of health and 
comfort in the ordinary walks of life, we are sure we 
shall not meet with the disapprobation of our readers. 
They will find, by reference to our edvertising col- 
umns, where they can procure this valuable Disin- 
fectant.—Baltimore Patriot. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF ITALIAN BEES. 


Among the passengers by the Arago, yesterday, was 
Mr. 8. B. Parsons and family of Flushing, Long 
Island. We mentioned some time ago the sort of 
roving commission from our Government under which 
he has been exploring the agriculture, and horticul- 
ture, and viniculture of the Old World, some of the 
fruits of which, in the course of time, will doubtless 
find their way to the public eye through the Patent 
Office reports. But one of the best of the many use- 


Italian bees with which to harvest the now wasted 
sweets of our vast meadows and prairies. He sent a 
dozen hives to the Patent Office last autumn; he has 
since purchased a hundred hives for himself, contain- 
ing between two and three millions of these winged 
workers, part of which came with him in the Arago, 
and the remainder follow in the Fulton under the care 
of an experienced Italian bee-keeper, whom Mr. Par- 
sons has engaged to superintend and increas® them. 

They have been known in Northern Europe but a 
few years, and it is only in the Valteline and about 
the lakes that they are now found pure, and whence 
they can be safely exported only in the autumn or 
early winter. Their superiority to the common bee 
consists in their greater capacity to endure the cold ; 
in the fact that they swarm more than twice the 
number annually; that their queens are much more 
prolific ; that their workers commence much earlici 
in the season, and are much more industrious ; that 
they are less apt to sting, and may be easily tamed 
by kind treatment; that the queen may be so educated 
as to lay her eggs in any hive in which she may be 
placed, while the bees of such a hive, deprived of 
their own queen, will readily receive her; that the 
proboscis of the worker is longer, and it can touch th 
depths of flowers which are entirely beyond the reach 
of the common bee. Mr. Parsons, from whom we 
gather these particulars, feels assured of their sus 
ceptibility to entire domestication, for he went in 
freely among them, without any protection, while th 
hives were uncovered, and the cards of comb handled. 
He also feels assured of their hardiness, because he 
found that the Italians were in the practice of taking 
them up in the highest Alps.—Evening Post. 





of McDougall’s Powder, we are persuaded that it will | 


ful things Mr. Parsons has done for his country during 
his absence, has been to procure an immense stock of 











Foreign Miscellany. 


ANCESTORS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Rev. J. M. Simpxinson, rector of Brington. North- 
amptonshire, announces a volume, which, if the exe- 
cution be equal to the design, and the available mate- 
rials well employed, will have a peculiar interest for 
American readers. It is to be entitled The Was/- 
ingtons: a Tale of a Country Parishin the XV IIth 
Century. Mr. Simpkinson explains his design in thy 
terms : 


“ The founder of the American line of Washingtons emi- 
grated to Virginia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and became the great-grandfather of the illustrio 


is p i- 
triot. 


The fortunes of the emigrant and of his family, be- 
fore the emigration, form the subject of his tale 
The Washingtons were a Northamptonshire family, 
[Qy.: Westmoreland, or in the North ?] and the scence 
of the tale is laid in that county, in the village to which 
they retired for some years during a season of adversity, 
and lived under the protection of the Spencers of Althor 
The object of the book is to present an animated picture of 
social customs, habits of life, characters, and opinions, pe- 
culiar to the first half of the XVIIth century, drawn from 
sources at once authentic and fresh ; and it is believed that 
such a picture, while interesting in itself, will derive ad- 
ditional interest from its connection with the forefathers of 
the heroic statesman of America. By Earl Spencer's par- 
mission, copious extracts are given from the Althorp house- 
hold books of the period, which have been the author's 
principal store-house of information.” 


With, or without, prejudice one may say, that a rec- 
tor of a parish and minister in the Established Church 
of England, is, by the very fact, incompetent to treat 
of the great movements in the XVIIth century, and 
their springs. But we shall see. Mr. Simpkinson 
does not seem to be aware that he could have en- 
riched and animated his picture with singularly ap- 
propriate figures. For the ancestors of Brysamin 
FRANKLIN Were humble neighbors of the great Spencers 
of Althorp at the very time when the Washingtons 
were in that locality. 


NIGHTINGALE ON NURSING. 

Florence Nightingale, whose name we write with 
reverent regard, has published a book with the modest 
style of Notes on Nursing : what it is, and what it 
ts not. It will increase the admiration in which this 
honored lady is held, by showing that beside active 
benevolence, she possesses a rare sagacity, great 
powers of observation, and intuition amounting to 
genius. Not acting as a reviewer, but as one hay- 
ing a life acqueintance with suffering and with the 
medical faculty, we are free to affirm, that physi- 
cians of the first order might learn much from these 
Notes. A large acquaintance with them, and a practical 
use of their suggestions, would lighten, to an unknown 
extent, the mass of human woe. Here is part of a 
note, from the chapter on “ Noise ;"—a terrible tor- 
ture, even to death, to a class of sufferers 


“ Nevér to allow a patient to be waked, intentionally or 
accidentally, is a sine gua nonof all goodnursing. If heis 
roused out of his first sleep, he is almost certain to have 
no more sleep. It is a curious but quite intelligible fact, 
that if a patient is waked after a few hours’ instead of a 
few minutes” sleep, he is much more likely to sleep again. 
Because pain, like irritability of brain, perpetuates and in- 
tensifies itself. If you have gained a respite of either in 
sleep, you have gained more than the mere respite. Both 
the probability of recurrence and of the same intensity 
will be diminished ; whereas both will be terribly increas- 
ed by want of sleep. This is the reason why sleep -is 80 
all-important. This is the reason why a patient waked in 
the early part of his sleep loses not only his sleep, but his 
power to sleep. A healthy person who allows himself to 
sleep during the day will lose his sleep at night. But it is 





exactly the reverse with the sick generally ; the more they 
sleep, the better will they be able to sleep.” 


-century.’ 


(Fes. 23, 1860. 
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SLAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE BRIT; 


WEST INDIES. 


Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., has produced 
which is not only pleasant and conclusive jp, ;, 
to its facts, but pleasant and lively in its s:y), 


treatment of his subject. 


people. Of course the censorship of an uno; 


this doubly pleasant book, as akin to the 
Helper. But let it be said, Mr. Charies By; 
proved, that— 


“Before the English people voted and paid doy... 


twenty millions sterling to appease thei; py, 
science and abolish # crying national sin, ;},. 
pernicious effects of slavery and monopoly were 
our West Indies to ruin, to pecuniary } 
wretchedness and destruction, 
The 
ing legislative relief to save them from sjnj;, 
abyss. The production of sugar, es), 
was enormously decreasing from 1820 to | 999 
ing classes, tormented by incessant , 
cannot decently relate at this day, wer « 
rotten sheep,’-and at the same rate at wy 
decreasing for twelve years past, ; 
not supplied by a revival of the African slave.tra,t 
have beer depopulated by the end of ; 
“The right thing, however, was doy, 
come of it? In spite of unusually had & seme 
for six years, and the ravages of earthquake iny), 
Isles—in spite of the inevitable crash of 4 \, 
system, by which the insolvent absente 
always dependent on loans from the mercant 
in Liverpool or Mincing lane for the means o 
in spite of the wasteful, indolent, and profliga: 
agement previously acquired, which were j 
with the free-trade competition in the Englis 
to compensate for the exclusion irom c 
brought upon them by politica! agencies 
the failure of the West Indian Bank in the 
of 1847, and of other accidental disad 
nected with the abolition of slavery, 
In the commercial crisis of 1857 t 
failure in the West India trade. In that y 
Bank received bills from the West | to 
more than £1,300,000, and less than £8,000 
The average annual production of sugar, wh 
last six years of slavery, amounted in our West | 
cluding Jamaica) to just three million cwt., | 
largely increased that, besides the new ey 
Australia and North America which has since 
Great Britain has annually received from 
lion ewt. of late years 
dies have likewise of course been increas! 


ce 


with tre; 


ich they 


e 


v 


THE WEST INDIES THEN AND Now. 


We will not contrast the unutterably 
scriptions which Mr. Charles Buxton has fel! 
to reprint of the man and woman flogging 
soul-debasing, and flesh-torturing villainies 
practiced by the drivers and overseers 
English gentlemen, on their poor human 
thirty years ago, with the comfort and cont: 


of the free negro peasantry, dwelling in thei: 
cottage homes, on their own plots of land, willi 


take serv ice for moderate wage properly p 
indisposed, no doubt, to toil in ist bounteou 
like a painful Hampshire clown, who turn 
for a bare precarious existence until his 
old age turns him over to parochial relies 
lope scolds the black man, as Mr. Carly|: 
privileged waywardness of genius, did betors 
liking to extract his daily food from his ow 
luscious and wholesome esculents, rathe 

the dry salt fish of plantation sorrow : 
among the dreary canes, working in a 

the remuneration ofashillingaday. W: 

by an official return from Jamaica j 
wages, in fifteen districts, ranged froin 4 

a week, ten fixing the maximum at ] 
before the Committee of 1841 gave the 

But in the intervening years, when thy 
plaints of deficient labor were loud 

that, being devoid of capital, they co 

at all—or rather, in too many in 

offer and not pay ; there were in 1847 
tors and gentlemen, says Dr. Da 
negro ljaborers in arrear of was 
“The large amount of £600 is 

one proprietor to his people.’ 
repeal of the protective sugar dut 
London merchants from making t 
of capital. No wonder that th 
distressed! “The lack of 
frightful that in Montserrat, it 
liamentary Papers of 1851 
perished of starvation, tho 

to them for wages.” No 
then refused to work for th: plant 


HUNGARY. 

A private letter from Pesth of tl 
“T have just received news of the ¢ 
meeting which was held the day before 
Debreezin, and I rejoice to say that it 
factory character. The meeting ha 
out a conflict, and without bloods! 
estants openly proclaimed that they 
the Assembly the most numero 
held in Hungary on the sub 
the Austrian Government, 
or in the hope of overawing them 
formidable body of troops in the 
the town Nor were the f 


\ 


eith 


cause witheut disquietude, ow 
Debreezin and its neighborhoo 
by thorough Magyars, whose | 


hat 
nation is more bitter than that of 
whose hot blood was very likely 
Austrian bayonets. But, as | 

meeting has passed off qui 
abstained from exasperating 

. , ? 

Magvars, on their part, thoug 
refrained from falling foul of the 
“The meeting was held 
church of 


n 
the town, and i 
only was the church crammec 
vast multitude assembled 
ceedings were about to commence, | 
missary of the district entered, and 
the meeting was illegal 
ent to disperse. The chairman answer 
his fellow-Prote { 
Imperial Patent of the Ist Sept 
their religion ; that by the 
an undoubted right to assen 
test: that that richt they were 
exercise ; and that if force we 
them, the y would have recour 
missary, who seemed 
that he would not use violence to | 
ing, but that he must draw up 
that his summons to it to disp 
chairman and all w 
part in the proceedings must ex 
was told that he might draw 
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Every Piano warranted for three years. Prices moderate. 


5€0-€31X 


Raven, Bacon & Co., 


(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREROOM, No. 135 GRAND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, exclu- 


sively of our own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 
562-613 


EDUCATION. 
$4 PAYS BOARD| TERM OPENS APRIL 
and TUITION 14| 13th. Fourteen Instructors. La- 
Weeks, at HUDSON RIVER | dies desiring to Teach furnished 


INST., Claverack, Col. co., N. | places. 
: Write for a Catalogue. 
586-690 


REV. A. FLACK, Principal. 
TEACHER OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
etc., a graduate of thorough experience in the lecture- 
room and laboratory, and for eight years Principal of a first-class 
Academy, is open to an engagement. Hasa valuable apparatus, 
Best of reference in Boston and New York. Address 
585-5e6Pet TEACHER, Box 923, Boston P.-O. 
N RS. WILLIAMES? 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL, 
No. 26 West 39th st., near 5th avenue, 
is now open for the reception of pupils. The “PRIVATE 
CLASS” meets three times a week. This Class offers peculiar 
advantages to young ladies who have left school, and wish to 
pursue with masters a course of HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, PAINTING, and DRAWING. For these 
. the most distinguished talent is secured. 
-587B 





























OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

FH Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. $200 per year. For Circulars ad- 
dress the Principal, 

585-596* MISS EMILY NELSON. 
£33 & FOR FOURTEEN WEEKS.— 
e ” Board and Tuition at Fort Edward Institute. 
Brick buildings for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
dress 

583-588* 





For Circulars ad- 
REY. JOSEPH E. KING, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HEBREW. 
ome corses GIVEN IN THE HEBREW LAN- 
guage on moderate terms. Apply to Dr. Fischel, 5 Carroyj 
place, Bleecker street, New York. 576-586* 








INSURANCE, 
Ninth Annual Report of the 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office. 
January 1, 1860, 











Capital stock...... ..0.....2+0 cee +++ $200,000 60 
PTO OE GOIEy nics sc deecavesscante 252,590 19 

——— +=+$352,590 19 
Balance January 1, 1859.........0sccc-cccce 343,191 59 
ee ere ee ee oe 26,168 00 
Dividend annuity account...., $22 00 
Premiums received during the year.... 304,308 41 
Interest account for the year.......... 47,371 37 


351,701 78 


ee 


$1,073,651 50 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death on policies and bonus, $87,131 60 
Expenses, taxes, med. ex. fees and com- 
52,104 26 


sees 63,408 23 
———— $202,643 49 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages,..... 
Premium loans. 


$355,050 00 
378,781 13 


Agents’ accounts for premiums in course 

of collection and transmission....... 65,600 09 
PTT eee 13,301 01 
Cash in bank and on han&............ 51,188 43 
United States, state, and city bonds and 

GRDEES . « .. cocnds conse > seecces 7,087 50 


871,008 07 
$1,073,651 56 
The Directors have declared a Dividend of SIX PER CENT. 
interest on the outstanding Scrip for Profits heretofore allotted. 
Also a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the Life Premiums 
entitled to participate at the Third Triennial Allotment. Also, 
a Dividend of FIFTEEN PER CENT. on the Term Premiums in 
like manner participating, all of which dividends are adjustable 
at the time of settlement of the current year’s premium. 

The insured, who have not before made their selection, may, 
at their option, (signified at the time of adjustment of the above 
dividends,) convert their dividends into a bonus increase of the 
amount insured by Life Policies, or by an equivalent reduction 
of the annual premiums. N. D. MORGAN, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 586-589 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADW 





Amount of Assets January 1, 1859............ $1,595,901 56 
Amount of Premiums received during the year end- 
ing January 1, 1860................. $465,434 73 
Amount of Interest received and accrued 
SMNSE 1, 16 seis wes swe escess cocsen 91,517 71 
Net amount of Rents received and ac- 
crued January 1, 1860............ ; 7,288 97 
Amount of Endowment premiums....... 142 81 
————— 564,384 22 
EE Eee Em seeeeee 2,160,285 7S 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Amount paid for losses by death........$242,045 65 
Amount paid for interest on dividends, 


a ere eee Ue 
Amount paid for canceled notes, and 

return premiumson canceled policies, 

and for purchased policies....... e.ee. 26,032 95 
Amount paid for taxesand lawexpenses 15,241 62 
Amount paid for office salaries, and fees 

to Physicians and Trustees........... 16,488 52 
Amount paid for stationery, printing, 

postages, express charges, and office 

CHRONO ic kk 000 0:0 00> 20 EE 6,628 05 
Amount paid for commissions, adver- 

tising, exchanges, medical examina- 

WAR, GIS 28s de ccccctetedtes oe ---- 49,068 66 

——_ 393,152 54 
$1,767,133 24 
ASSETS. 

no mr ne bees Ee oe OU 
Invested in Securities created under the 

laws of the State of New York and of 

the United States........ oUUtt sees. ee UO 
Real Estate and Fixtures, Nos. 112 and 

114 Broadway ...... .....s.sse0+--+- .- 132,450 04 
Bonds and Mortgages drawing 7 per 

CRMC TMUOTINS.. . 0 cap. 20 cc0seseescs cess OOee OO 
Notes received for 40 per cent. of Pre- 

miums on Life Policies bearing inter- 

+See sls Silalaashlel che dialer 675,315 85 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 

due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1860 ....... 0,550 38 
Interest accrued up to Jan. 1, 1860...... 36,488 77 
Rents accrued up to Jan. 1, 1860 ....... 1,708 3 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents 26,445 19— 


81,767,133 24 

The Trustees have declared a SCRIP DIVIDEND OF 
THIRTY PER CENT. on all Policies for the whole term 
of Life now in force, and which were issued twelve months 
rior to January 1, 1860,and SIX PER CENT. INTER- 
ST IN CASH upon all previous dividends, payable on and 
after the first Monday in March next, to those holding certifi- 





cates, and to be allowed in settlement of next premium on Poli- 
cies upon which notes have been received. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE GREER, 
ALFRED FREEMAN, M.D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
JOHN NM. NIXON, JOHN L. ROGERS, 
JOHN 8S. BUSSING, JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY I. SEAMAN, WILLIAM PATRICK, 
DAVID DOWS, LORING ANDREWSs, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, RUSSELL DART 
WILLIAM BARTON, WH. H. APPLETON, 
Wh. 8. DUSENBERY, PLINY FREEMAN, 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS. 
Medical CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
Examiners, / GEORGE WILKES, M.D. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 583-586 


SAFEST AND CHEAPES 
} Kind of Insurance. 


WASHINGTON 
Insurance Company, 


NO. 54 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL + se+++- 400,000. 


Dealers Receive 75 Per Cent. 
OF NET PROFITS, 
(Or a cash discount made in lieu of participation.) 





sear ee ween 











Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furni- 
ture, Rents, Leases, and other Insurable Proper- 
ty, against Loss or Damage by FIRE. 





DIRECTORS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, PETER RICHARDS, JR., 
HENRY L. PIERSON, HENRY OOTHOUT. 


FRED’K H. WOLCOTT, RUSSEL STEBBINS, 

J. P. CRONKHITE, JAMES BOWEN, 

C. P. SANGER, H. C. BEACH, 

JOHN H. TALMAN, PHILIP R. KEARNY, 

THOS. DENNY, GEO. B, SATTERLEE, ” 
| LEWIS B. BROWN, ROBERT LANE, 


RICHARD F, CARMAN, J. B. SMITH, 
WILLIAM OOTHOUT. 


GEO, C, SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Secretary. 584-587 








ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 
ae TRUSTEES, IN commamunettny ae 


Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1659. ; 





pe $4,497,468 28 


1,396,178 85 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... see eeeees $5,893,647 13 
No Polieies have been iseued upon Life Risks, nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1859, to 

31st December, 1£59.......... sence wecseses+eee $4,480,047 02 
Losses paid during the same period. . $2,465,792 96 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 593,842 41 
The Company have the following. Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 

Bank, and other Stocks..... 2... .......... ..++++$2,567,021 01 
Real Estate, Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and 


eee eee. weet. wareee ee eee ee 


Mortgages, and otherwise. . + 0900.00002008.0000),.aa OED On 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 

gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, re- 

insurance, and othcr claims due the Company, 

GOCMERIOD BE. .06-).... coee is. 000epesens cae tbeun+* AMEE 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... eeeseee 2,181,999 53 
Cash in Bank...... cocccccccbccccoscccce eecsesee 168,706 65 

Total amount of Assets..............0c000e $6,002,732 67 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday, the seventh of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOL- 
LARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1858 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned Premjums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1859, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday the seventh of February next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the Ist 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1859, for which 





Certificates were issued, amount to................ $8,889,470 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1859, to lst Jan- 
WES 5 DOr dgs o6h00 bdvedanss dtintebereiss nea: 1,539,000 
Tatal profits for 1744 years............ ... $10,428,470 
The Certificates previous to 1858 have been redeemed 
by cash...... Kebe we coke oeeanee 6,619,220 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist Jan- 
a ee i Ay Ry - $3,809,250 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Edward H. Gillilan, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Daniel 8. Miller, 
8. T. Nieoll, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Henry K. Bogert, 
A. A. Low. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Dividend. 


OF THE Security Fire INSURANCE = 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Thomas Tileston, 
Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Wm. 8. Wetmore, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lewell Holbrook, 
Robert C. Goodhue, 
P, A. Hargous, 
Meyer Gans, 


William E. Dodge, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
William Wood, 

J. Heury Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 

Watts Sherman, 
Edward R, Bell, 
E. E. Morgan, 

B. J. Hewland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 


583-595 








OFFICE 
No. 31 Prive Srreer, 
New York, Feb. 13, 1860. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) 
Per Cent. on the Capital Stock of this Company has been 
this day declared payable on demand. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
585-588 R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


JANUARY, 1860. 


The Insured Participate in the Profits, 
WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 





Continental Insurance Co., 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 18 WALL STREET. 


STOCK CAPITAL (all paidin, and securely invested) $500,000 
ASSETS, Jaxvary 1, 1860.. neers 
as 6a o2 bse dashes su dive Ebacaadceeset 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Renta, 
Leases, and other Insurable Property, at the rates charged 
by other solvent institutions, 





MS Turte-Fovrtus of the net profits of the business of this 
Company are divided annually to holders of its policies, in Serip 
bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for the ad- 
ditional security of the insured, until the fund thus accumulated 
shall have reached the sum of $500,000, making the cash guaran- 
tee of the Company $1,000,000 ; and, thereafter, the Scrip will be 
redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits aceruing 
to the policy-holders exceed the sum of $500,000, 

per ct. 
Ist Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared July 9, 1857.33 4 
2d id ” " July 8, 1858.50 
3d " ® " July 14, 1859.50 
GEORGE 'T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’t Secretary. 


PH@NIX 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST. 


CASH CAPITAL............. Bee cnened %200,000 
BUMPED... .. ccsececsoscececveres 


TOTAL ASSETS..................%290,000 

This Office offers ample security to all partie@ desiring to in- 
sure their property against loss by fire. The business of the 
Office is not confined to the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
but applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in various parts of the Union, through their agents, or 
by direct application to the New York office ; and in the settle- 
ment of Losses a liberal policy has always been extended to the 


insured 
F, WHITAKER, 
State Agent for Wiseonsin, at Janesville. 


GEORGE C. DAVIES, 
General Western Agent, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 5S4tf 


EXCELSIOR 


Fire Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL—$200,000. 


Office, No. 6 Broad Strect, New York. 
This Company Insures Buildings of all kinds, Household Fur- 
niture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, 
: AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
584tf SUGENE PLUNEETT, President. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Broadway. 


This ompany continues. ta 
Insure Fhuildings, Furniture, 
etc., against loss or damage Ly 
FIRE, ¢” favoralle terms. 


CAPITAL STOCK (!! paid), $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, - . over 300 000. 


re 
DIRECTORS: 
William G. Lambert, I. H. Frethingham, Charlies P. Baldwins, 
George (. Collinge, Charles A. Bulkiry, Amos T. Dwight, 
Danford N. Barney, H. A. Hurlbut, 
Lucius Hopkins, Jesse Hoyt, 
Thomas Messenger, Wm. — Jr., 
William H. Melien, John R, Foré, 
Charlies J. Martin, 
Charles B. Hatch, 


582-592 

















Richard Bigelow, 
George D. Morgan, 
Theo, McNamee, 
Cephas H. Norton, 
Oliver E. Wood, » F. 
Alfied ®. Barnes, Sidney Mason, 


B. Watson Bull, George Blise, A, F, Wilimarth, 
Homer Morgan, Roe Lockwood, Cyrue Yale, Jr., 
Levi P. Stone, John G. Nelson, F. . Cossitt, 


W. R. Fosdick, 


Lyman Cooke, 
David I, Beyd, 


Levi P. Morton, 

Curtis Noble, Lewis Roberts, 

John B. Hutchinson, Sam. B. Caldwell. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. FP. WILLMARTH, Vice-Presdient. 


J. MILTON SMI1TH, Secretary. 


"SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 


James Hamphrey, 
George Pearce, 
Ward A. Work, 
James Low, 





When preferred, a Discount from the Premium will be made ia | 


lieu of participation in the Profits. 


DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WOOD, 
WM. DENNISTOUN, 
EDMUND W, CORLIES, 
WM. BIRDSALL, JR., 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 


JOSEPH WALKER, 
JOHN HALSEY, 
ROBERT L. CASE, 
WM. H. HUSSEY 
EDWARD WILLETS, 
EP? WARD MERRITT, 
NENRY BARROW, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
8. T. VALENTINE, 


JOHN R. WILLIS, GEORGE B. GRINNEL 
ROBT. L. MURRAY, THOS. J. OWEN 
WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ANTHONY P. FRANCIA, 
L. B, WYMAN, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
JOHN ALLEN, JONATHAN 
WILLIAM F. MOTT, ROBERT BOWNE, 
RICH. P. BRUFF, THOS. W. BIRD 

WM. GRAYDON, 


JOHN W. MASON. 
ROBERT B, MINTURN, JR., 
JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. , 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
R. L, HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 
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OF NEW YORK. 
* FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
Orricr, No. 94 Broapway. 
This Company, in addition to its Cash Accumulations, amount- 


ing to 
6,000,000 of Dollars, 
also presents in every other feature a guarantee of sreurrry and 
STABILITY, affording superior inducements to persens to insure 
their lives. 
It has already paid over 


3,000,000 of Dollars 
to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 
250,000 Dollars 

of which were profits or dividends. 

THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar advantages to 
persons intending to insure their lives : 

ITS ASSETS are Lancer than those of any other Life Insur- 
ance Company in the United States, amounting to over 


Six Millions of Dollars, 


and are Bxcivsivety Casn. 

THE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS to the Amount at 
risk is GREATER than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the United States. 

ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are tower than those of the major- 
ity of other Life Insurance Companies—yet its Dividends have 
been GREATER ; the result of a very low rate of mortality among 
the insured, consequent on a most careful and judicious selection 
of lives. . 

THE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS has been propor- 
tionally Less than that of any other Life Insurance Company in 
either America or Europe whose experience has been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favorable to Policy- 
holders. 

THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in this Company greatly 
exceeds that of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, thus affording a security above them all—the NECESSARY 
LAW of average having more scope for operation. 

THE ASSETS of the Company are invested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the City and State of New 
York, worth in each case at least DousLe the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent. ; the solidity and security 
of this disposition of the Company’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

SECURITY is, in Life Assurance, the paramount considera- 
tion; and, all other circumstances being equal, that Company 
is the SAFEST IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER IS ASSURED. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRICK, © 
WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, LYCURGUS EDGERTON, 
ROBERT H. M*CURDY, EZRA WHEELER, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, CEPHAS H. NORTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
WM. J. BUNKER, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HAMLIN BLAKE, 

JOHN P. YELVERTON, DAVID HOADLEY, 

JOHN WADSWORTH, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 

ALFRED EDWARDS, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 

ALEX, W. BRADFORD, W. FE. DODGE, 

JOHN M. STUART, GEORGE 8. COEF, 

GEORGE R. CLARK, WM. K. STRONG, 

SAMUEL E, SPROULLS, NATHANIEL HAYDEN, 

SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 

LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President. 

ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


*.* Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to 
obtain this Company’s Publications, which afford a variety of 
information beyond the limits of an advertisement. They can 
be had (gratis) at the principal Office, No. 94 Broadway, or 
from any of the Company’s recognized Agents. 586-591 


THE FIREMEN’S 
Fund Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $150,000. 
OFFICE, No. 110 BROADWAY, 


METROPOLITAN BANE BUILDING. 





Organized on the plan of paying one-half of the profits above 7 
ger cent. to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the New York 
‘ire Department. 
This Company Insures Property c’ a& kinds against Loss or 
Damage by Fire, on as favorable terms as similar Institutions. 
NATHAN B. GRAHAM, President. 
HENRY BEECKMAN, Secretary. 
ROBERT H. McMILLAN, Assistant Secr. 
WM. TRAVIS, Surveyor. 575-626 


MONTAUK FIRE INS. CO. 


OF BROOKLYN. Capital, $150,000. 
Orrices : 
No. 60 Wall street, 
New York. 





No. 7 Court street, 
Opposite the City Hall, 
Brooklyn. 
Continue to insure against loss and damage by Fire on favor- 
able terms. 





JOHN J, STUDWELL, President. 
EDWIN BEERS, Secretary. 581-606 


American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
128 Broadwry; cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And securely invested in Bonds and Mortgage on Property in 
this city and Brooklyn, 








This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the most favorable terms. 





SAMUEL BROWN, President. 
JAMES M. BATES, Seerctary. 577-628 
HE METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No. 108 Broapway, corner of Pine street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having a cash 
capital exceeded by those of only three other city companies, 
continues to insure all kinds of Persona! Property, Buildings, 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are consistent 
with the security of the insurers and insured. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joseph B. Varnum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Henry V. Butler, 
Frederick H. Wolcott, Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, Jt < 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. Mclivaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Daniel Parish, John C. Henderson, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley RB. Fuller, Watson F. Case, 
Charles L. Vose, Charles E. Appleby, 

Samuel D. Bradford, Jr. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 

Rorerr C. Ratwrone, Assistant Secretary. 575-626° 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co, 


AGENCY, NO. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Accumulated Fund......... ...+-+-$3,400,582 89 
Paid out for Dividends Declared. ... 1,318,359 43 


The Company was organized in 1845, upon the purely mutual 
principle. It now possesses more assets for its liabilities than 
any other Life Insurance company inthis country. DIVIDENDS 
are declared annually, and are PAtD to aid the insured in settling 
future premiums. Notes are taken for half of life premiums. 
Papers and information furnished (without charge) by the under- 














signed. 308. L. & I. P. LORD, Agents. 
Jan. 1. 1860. 569-591 








MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
$175,000 IN PRIZES. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY PRESS 
Will present to its subscribers for the current year 175,000 in 
prizes. It is the best literary paper published, and each sub- 
scriber receives a valuable prize. Let every one send for a 
specimen—sent free- and judge for himself. Address 
586H DANIEL ADEE, 211 Center street, N. Y. 


IVES AND DAUGHTERS—ALL THE LADIES 

who ever read it, in both Town and Country—declare that 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER is the best Family Newspaper 
in the Union. Aside from its choice literary reading and various 
novelties and illustrations, ite Domestic Economy department is 
invaluable te every Daughter, Sister, Wife,or Mother. Terms, 
$2 a year; or the 13 numbers of this quarter, on trial, at half 


price— only 25 cents. 
1). D. T. MOORE, Roehester, N. Y. 


Address 
586 
BARTHOLF’S 
Celebrated Sewing-Machines. 


THE BEST IN USE. 


These Machines make the Shuttle or Lock Stitch, which is un- 
deniably the best. 

They use but little thread, work almost noislessly, are simple, 
and easily operated. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Family Machines Reduced from $80 to $50. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
585-5&8Lf No. 434 Broadway, cor. Howard st., N. Y. 


66 EVER TOO LATE TO MEND !" 
STARR’S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE, 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE BEST ARTICLE IN MARKET!,'! 
One of the most convenient and desirable articles known, and 


of great utility in 
EVERY FAMILY, 
by reason of its some em and reliability in Furniture, 
Toys, Chairs, Sofas, Pictures, Shell-work, , Glass-ware, 
ete., ete. 
The etention of dealers and mn to the folk 
monial rding its su or : 
Se or eae, eee See, 
“After a faithful trial of Sranr’s PasPars® GLUE on Wood, 
Leather, and Cloth, at the Phenix Works, I most cheerfully re- 
commend its use for all purposes generally required, and espe- 
cially for famfly use. Cc. A. CARTER. 
“ We, the undersigned, having tested Stage’s Paeparep Givs, 
agree with the above recommendation : 
“WM. B. DOUGLASS, Cabinet-Ware Manufacturer. 
“LYSANDER WRIGHT, Machine Depot, 230 Market st. 
“ HEDENBURG & LITTELL, Carriage Manufacturers. 
“WM. H. KIRK & Co., Carpenters and Builders. 
“LEVERICK & ENDERS, Carriage Makers.” 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE, A Brush goes with each 
bottle, with full directions for use. 
Put up for Dealers in cases of from 1 to 12 dozen. 
A liberal discount to dealers. . 
Tnkoodoe™ anutsetarea by _ eB. STARE 
with each y 
No. 307 Market st., Newark, N. J. 
New York Depot No. 102 Fulton st. 
THOMAS JOHNSON, Agent. 
orders addressed to the Manufacturers will receive 


pt a J 
For sale everywhere by all Dru: Grocers, Hardware. 
Toy, Book, Fancy, and General Furnibing Stores. 578-500” 

















ovens B: W, Merriam 


___.. Looking-Glasses 
2,000,000 


at lower prices than any other manufacturer or dealer. 
Gilt and other Moldings of all deseriptions. Portrait and 
ture-Frames of all patterns, Plates of ali sizes, 


and Picture Glass. 
Warehouse 130, now 84 Chatham street, near Cha 
street, City Hall, and the Park, 543-504L¢ 


RUSH TO NS 
Cod Liter @il 


CONSUMPTION 
eat 


as MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY SINCE 
VACCINATION, 


DR. HANSON’S VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POWDERS 


will break up colds at once, without sweating, dieting, interrup- 
tion of business, or the use of hot stimulating and burning com- 
pounds, herb teas, candies, balsams, or any other disagreeable, 
inconvenient, and nauseating doses; they do not cause the least 
unpleasant symptoms, even if taken in large doses; they create 
only a thirst, which being allayed with water, an agreeable 
warmth and moisture at the surface is soon experienced. When 
taken as directed, thgy break up the cold and arrest its effects, 
and the only operation perceived is a mysterious and unaccount- 
able disappearance of all symptoms, as feverishness, chills, 
lameness, darting pains, dull, heavy paius, tightness of the 
chest, hoarseness, cough, sore throat, croup, catarrh, headache, 


ete. 

THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL POWDERS are in colds what 
Vaccination is against Small-Pox and Quinine for Ague. They 
are a specific remedy forthe prevention and cure of a specific dis- 
ease. And by breaking colds with them the system is not weak- 
ened, and deranged, and rendered more subject to repeated at- 
tacks, but is rather strengthened and fortified against them. 
They arrestcroup instantly and permanently, and by their timely 
use coughs, catarrh, bronchitis, fevers, rheumatism, sore throats, 
and all diseases primarily excited by colds, can be banished from 
among the people. 

TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO HAVE TESTED THE RE- 
MARKABLE POWERS OF THE VEGETABLE CHEMICAL 
POWDERS. 

No medicine ever introduced to the public has drawn out so 
emphatic testimony to substantiate its claims as the Cold Pow- 
ders. Ht is but little over two years since they have been before 
the public, and the manner in which they have seized upon pub- 
lic confidence is truly surprising. Our most prominent men have 
been the first to recommend them, believing them to be a public 
bencfaction. 

The publishers have liberty to refer to the following gentlemen 
who have used the Cold Powders, and who are ready to corrobo- 
rate the statements made above from their own personal expe- 
rience : 

Thomas M. Day, Esq., Editor of Hartford Courant. 

J. B. Carrington, Esq., Editor of New Haven Courier, 

D. B. Mosely, Esq., Editor of Religious Herald. 

Norman Burr, Esq., Editor of Christian Secretary. 

Rev. Gurdon Robbins, Hartford, Ct, 

" Dennis Platt, South Norwalk, Ct. 
" Philo Judson, Rocky Hill, e 

Joseph J. Wooley, Ansonia, 

" RR. D. Williams, Woodbury, 

F. Harrison, Bridgewater, 

“ Burdett Hart, Fair Haven, 

" John 8. Haugh, New York. 

» Wn. H. Miller, ¥ 

" C. A, Clark, ° 

" 

w 

, 
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Uriah Underwood, Andover, Maas. 
Gordon Eall, Northampton, 
A. A. Tryo, North Becket, bd 
* F. Bestor, Long Meadow, ® . 
COWLES & LEETE, Wholesale Druggiete, Wo. 52 and 54 State 
street, New Haven, Ct., Proprietors. 
For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO, and B. A. 
FAHNESTOCK, HULL & CO. 580-587 


Richardson’s irish Linens, 


DAMASKS, DIAPERS, ETC. 
‘(ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, 
and those desirous of obtaining the GENUINE GOODS, 
should see that the articles they purchase are sealed with the 
ull name of the firm, 


Richardson, Sons & Owden, 


as a guarantee of the soundness and durability of the goods. 

This cantion is rendered essentially necessary, as large quanti- 
ties of inferior and defective Linens are prepared, season after 
season, and sealed with the name of RICHARDSON, by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the 
American consumers and the mauufacturers of the genuine 
goods, will not readily abandon a business so profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of a worthless charac- 
ter. J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKE, 

579tf Agents, No. 36 Church street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
Metallic India Rubber 


SLATE COMPANY, 
NO. 45 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. 








GREEN’S PATENT OF NOVEMBER 29, 1859 
LIST OF PRICES. 
No. 1, Size 10 x 14 inches............ $3 60 per dozen. 
2, 9x13 * serve sccce - 345 . 
4, BREE. § coscssspepe - 3 30 ° 
5, 7x1l e . 300 . 
6, 7x10 "* ose 2 50 ad 
8, G6xi0 * 215 ” 
9, Te Seen 2 00 . 
10, ae © covumepavens 1 90 " 
ll, 4 ee ee 1 60 ® 
12, es Sr 112 «* 
TERMS: 
All bills under $25........ --+- Sper cent, off net cash. 

. from 25 to $50....... 10 « sd 

" " 50 to 100..... ....20 . ad 

" " 100 to 200 -...80 J ¥ 

" exceeding 200.......... 3335 and 7 per cent. cash, 

AGENTS WANTED in every city and town. Territory se- 
cured. Samples furnished on receipt of #1. 


N. B.— All Metallic or Rubber Slates not having “ Green’s 
PatTEN?” marked thereon, are infringements, and persons selling 
the same will be held responsible for damages. 

564tf J. H. GREEN, General Agent and Patentee. 


WELLS & AIKMAN, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 
ERASS AND TIN LANTERNS, 
No. 251 Peart Srreet, bet. Fulton and John sts., N. Y. 


584-587 

2g? TO $8,000 WANTED FOR THREE 
$6.0 O¢ or Five Years, on valuable Improvep 
Property in Ilinois, within fifty miles of Chicago, worth at least 
$22,000. The Improvements consist of two new brown-stone front 
stores, now occupied. Ten per cent. interest (allowed by law) 
will be paid in semi-annual instd!lments, and it will be remitted 
promptly to New York or to any other part desired. Insuraace 
policies will be given as collateral security on the buildings, 
which cost $13,000. No better or safer investment can possibly 
be made. The advertiser, who is a merchant, is permitted to 
refer to Bowen, Hotwes & Co., Dry Goods Merchants, New York, 
or to Mresers. Hatt & Bros., Bankers, Aurora, [ll., to either of 
whom application may be made, either by letter or in person. 

P.8.—Two good, eee ae pee naa bondsmen (the advertiser 
and his brotber) will sign the papers. 584-587* 


nt. oe BANK-NOTE COMPANY, NO 1 
WALL sTREET.- Bank-Note Engraving and Printing in 
every form promptly executed. All the modern improvements of 
valuc, with mew designs and materials, and important safe- 
guards devised by this Company to prevent counterfeiting and 
altering bills, are now offered. Drafts, bonds, and certificates of 
all descriptions, engraved and printed, 
R. 8. OAKLEY, President. 
J. T. SOUTTER, Vice-President. 
SAM’L STILES, Treazurer. 
5814-506 











Important to Housekeepers! 
E. RB. DURKEE & C0.’S 
SELECT SPICES. 


In tinfoil, (lined with paper,) and full weight. 





BLACK PEPPER, GINGER, PIMBNTO, 

WHITE PEPPER, CINNAMON, MACE, 

CAYENNE PEPPER, CLOVES, NUTMAG, 
MUSTARD. 


In this age of adulterated and tasteless Spices, it is with confi- 
dence that we introduce to the attention of housekeepers these 
superior articles. We guarantee them not only 


Absolutely and Perfectly Pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices, selected and cleaned by us ex- 
ressly for the purpose, without reference to cost. They are 
peautifully packed in tinfoil, (lined with paper,) to prevent 
injury by keeping, and are full weight, while the ordinary 
ground Spices are almost invariably short. We warrant them 
in point of strength and richness of flavor, 
Beyend all Compartsen, 

as a single tria) will abundantly prove. 

Manufactured only by 

E, R. DURKEE & CO., New York. 
For sale by dealers fn fine groceries generally. 583-634 


Mrs. Winslow, 


Ab experienced Nurse and Female resents te the 
Ph 
ysician, p 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the pr f 
gums, reducing all inflammlation—will® 4 
spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELA. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


Relief and Health to your Infants. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what 
we have never been able to say of 


an 
medicine— MRS, NEVBR Has iT 


by softening the 
allay ALL PAIN ana 





» IN Al WINSLOWSs /|SINGLE IN- 
STANCE, TO EF- SOOTHING FECT A CURE, 
when timely used. SYRUP. Never did we 





know an instance of ——-—_ dissatisfaction b 
any one who used it. On the contrary, all are delighted with its 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of ite ical 
effects and medical Virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after Tew years’ experience, AND PLEDGE 
OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It will almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWELS 
AND WIND COLIC, 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Price 25 cents per bottle. 578-629 


John Munroe & Co., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


No. 5 Rue De La Paix, Parts, 


RANT LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCAN- 
HK TILE PURPOSES. Also, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT on all the principal towns and cities of 





France, Holland, Portugal, Germany, 

Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, 

Ireland, Spain, Italy, Sweden. 
ALSO 0 

Athens, Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, 

Beyrout, Jerusalem, etc., ete. 


Office in New York, Neo. 8 Wall street. 


BILLS ON PARIS, at short or 60 days’ sight, for eale in sume 
to suit. 536-347 


T"PoRrtant NOTICE 
To 








INVENTORS AND PATENTEBS. 


American and European Patont 
Agency Office 


MESSRS. MUNN & CO., 


in association with 


HON. CHARLES MASON, 

Late CoMMISsIonrER OF PATENTS, 

OF “THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN,” 
No. 37 Park row, N. Y. 

Messrs. MUNN & CO. respectfully give notice that te addition 
to their own experience, of nearly fifteen years’ standing, as so- 
licitors of patents, they have associated with them 

HON. JUDGE MASON, 

who was for several years Commissioner of Patents. This ar- 
rangement renders their organization thorough and eomplete, 
and is a sure guarantee that all business connected with the 
Exammations of Inventions, Specifications, Drawings, Rejected 
Cases, Interferences, Infringemcnts, Extensions, and Caveata, will 
receive prompt and careful! attention. 

PATENTS SECURED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, PRUBSIA, 

and all other foreign countries where paten laws exist. 

PAMPHLET OF ADVICE HOW TO SECURE LETTER PA- 
TENTS forwarded free. 


All communications confidential. Address 
MUNN & CO., 


OFFICE 





584-4teow No. 37 Park row, N. Y. 
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The most effectttal and 
wholesome Salerattts ever 
introduced. 


FOR SALE by GROCERS Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, 
345 Washington St., cor. Franklin 8t., 





NEW YORK. 
576-cowtf 
OCKWELL’S PURE GRAPE AND BLACK. 
BERRY WINE 


Sold by E. Goodenough, 122 Naseau street, Hegeman & Co, 
161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway, N. Y.; R. J. Davies, 260 Fultoa 
street, Brooklyn. Also by the Producer, in kegs of five gallon@ 
or over, at $2 per gallon, and in botties at $8 per dozen. Dee 
livered in New York free of charge. 

580-l5teow F. A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Ct. 


CABINET 
¥FU S32 1'? va 2. 
Brooks's 
Cabinet Warehouse, 


No. 127 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


ESIDENTS OF NEW YORK CITY, AS WELL 
as Brooklyn, also those from any part of the country, may 
be assured that in selecting their furniture from this establish- 
ment, they will be perfectly satisfied as to quality and price. 
Our assortment consists of Drawing-Room, Library, Dtning- 
Room, and Chamber suites in Rosewood, Ebony, Walnut, Mahog- 
any, and Oak, of the greatest variety of design, both modernanad 
antique, elaborate and plain. For durability, workmanship, and 
finish, we can refer to those who have favored us with their pa- 
tronage for the last twenty years. Owing to onr facilities for 
importing goods direct from Paris, we are prepared to furnish 


CURTAINS AND CURTAIN MATERIALS 


of all descriptions, including Lace, Muslin, Brocatelle, Delaine, 
Reps, Coteline, etc., at the lowest prices. 

Pure Hair Mattresses, Spring Under-Beds, etc., etc. Goods de- 
livered in New York free of charge. Particular attention patd 
to boxing and shipping Furniture for an rt of the country. 

569 _— = T. BROOKS. 











>” Save the Pieces! 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
No, 48 Cedar atreet, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780. 
Baker’s Premium Chocolate. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S American, Frencu, Homnopataic, ane 
Vania Premivm Cuocotate, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa 
Paste, Cocoa Sticks, SoLun_e, Homeoratatic, AND Drererte Cocoa, 
Cocoa SHELLS, AND Cracker Cocoa, Celebrated as natritive, salu- 

tary, and delicious beverages, 

for more than three-fourths of a century, are manufactured from 
Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted superior to any other 
Cocoa Preparations made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and as substitutes 
for Tea and Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are 
invaluable, and are recommended by the most eminent Physi- 
cians. 

For sale by their Agents, D. C. MURRAY, New York; Wm. &. 
Grant, Philadelphia ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; Kennett, Dud 
ley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers generally. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 

577-589 Dorchester, Mass., and No. 62 South st., N. Y. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY, ESTAB« 
LISHED 1826. 

The subscribers manufacture, and have constantly on hand, 
an assortment of their superior Church, Academy, Factory, 
Steamboat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with “ Meneely’s 
Patent Rotating Yoke,” by which the bell ia prevented from be- 
coming broken, and Frame, Wheel, and Toliing Hammer com- 


Address 
585-556 








plete. All bells warranted. For further information apply to 
A. MENFELY’S SONS, Agents, 
576-627 West Troy, Albany co., N. Y. 








Thomas Douglass, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 


Douglass Manufacturing Co.’s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-KNIVES, ETC., 
WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGERS, 


EAGLE SQUARE CO.’8 SQUARES, ETC., ETC. 
S72tf Wanrenovuss, No. 68 Bemauan oraet, N. Y. 


CR LADY READERS. 

J MAD. MARTENSE of Paris desires to inform the ladies of 
New York that her establishment combines three distinctdepart- 
ments, viz. : 

DRESSMAKING, unsurpassed in style and finish. 

UNDER-CLOTHING, in all its variety. 

GENERAL FAMILY SEWING. 

And that while everything made is warranted to please the ey 
fastidious in every respect, her charges are more acy} 
can possibly be afforded by establishments with more — ry 
business and facilities. The utmost dtepatch ond most rigid a 
herence to punctuality will always be observed. 

Able satonte, speaking French, English, German, and Span- 
ish, always in attendarce. Reference to best families in this 
city. 

d rators sent into families by the day 
or eee Machines and Omer DAME MARTENSE 
; No. 189 Greene st., two doors north of Bleecker. 


585-597 
Looking-Glasses, 
Picture Gilt Molding, Ete., 
The largest stock in the , at Wholesale or Retail. 
JOHN 8S. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
S77fLF No, 269 Canal st., bet. Broadway and Center st, 














2D) GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
: ieee BRRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
216 Srxtn Avenue, New Yor. oe 
The eubscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 551-6025 


The Universal Cough Remedy 


FOR ALL LUNG COMPLAINTS, 
And the justly eelebrated 


TOLU ANODYNE, 


THE GREAT NEURALGIC REMEDY, 
And adapted to all Neryous Complaints. 


These valuable and reliable preparations are now betng Intro 
duced through the country, based on a solemn declaration thaf 
their character as remedies shall not be compromised to the least 
want of confidence, and we ask all to procure and read our —_ 
culars, which may be found with all dealers. If more than we 
give in reliable testimonials or in price (which T= ~ 
of all) is wanted, we confess it beyond our power ' P Mention 
We ask all to read, and then we court the severest nvestigation. 

J. W. HUNNEWELL & CO., 7 and 8 Commercial Wharf, sole 
“GEO UNNEWELL, 145 Water st.,.sole agent for New York. 

Under the special supervision of JOHN L. HUNNEWELIL, 

rmaceutist. 

panies & PARK and F. 0. WELLS & CO., Special Agents 
for New York ; also by the usual Wholesale and oot SS 
and Dealers in every city and town. 

BILITY AND TRRITABILITY—MENT AM 

and Physical; its CURE, (the only way ;) am — a) _ 
i IwyrcoRaTINe (2) Cordials,” Pills or Lotions, Cr aarive @ > 
struments,” Rings, etc; By A FORMER SUFFERPR. a am, 
Box 176, Charlestown, Mass 
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Cries Book Cae, 


Tux Exomm ReveaLep.—Rev. Samuel J. Baird, 
D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian church, Woodbury, 
New Jersey, is the author of an ably and eloquent- 
jy written volume of Old-School Presbyterian 
theology, published by Lindsay & Blakiston of 
Philadelphia, and entitled, “The first Adam and 
the second. The Elohim revealed in the creation 
and redemption of man.” We call it “ Old-School ;” 
for such it was intended to be and such it is in its 
eppugnation to almost every distinctive position of 
the New England Calvinism as held by the disci- 
ples and successors of Edwards. It is not, however, 
“ Old-School” in the sense of being a dull iteration 
of old statements and arguments, involving, in the 
composition, more of memory than of any other 
intellectual exercise. While we earnestly dissent 
from much of its philosophy and much of its 

exegesis, and while we cannot refrain from protest- 
ing against its virtual annihilation of the Gospel as 
a true and honest offer of salvation to all men, we 
do not hesitate to testify that it is full of vigorous 
thought, the author being one of those who think 
eut in their own minds what they write. “Old- 

Sehool” as it is, it will scatter among the younger 

graduates of Princeton and Allegheny the seeds of 

thought that may grow into much “new” if not 

“ New-School” theology. So much of a thinker as 

this Dr. Baird is, will be likely to make some of his 

seaders think. 

The author deals with Jonathan Edwards very 
Bnceremoniously. Finding in the works of that 
author the germinal principles of all that distin- 
guishes the New England Calvinism from that of 
the Old-School Presbyterian Church, he is free to 
say so. He detects and proclaims the fallacy of 
Edwards on the Will, as well as the shortcoming 
ef Edwards on Original Sin. In controverting 
Edwards he almost acknowledges that the freedom of 
will is a reality and not an illusion ;—though after- 
wards he seems to maintain the contrary, and to 
hold that no voluntary agent has any power to 
choose otherwise than he does choose in each 
matance of choice. 

Lectures oN THE Episties or Paut To THE THessa- 
nonians. By John Lillie, D.D., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Kingston, N. Y. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 

Dr. Lillie is a critical scholar of well-known 
ability. Indeed, there are few in America who 
excel him in a critical knowledge of the Greek text 
of the New Testament. His ability as an exegete 
was tested in his revised translation of portions of 
the New Testament under the auspices of the 
American Bible Union; and the resulis of his 
labors upon the epistles to the Thessalonians, the 
second epistle of Peter, and the Revelation, compare 


divided into three which 
of Israel in the desert of Sinai, in the desert of 
Paran, and in the Abboth Moab. The author seems 
@isposed to reject Dr. Robinson’s conclusion that 
es-Sufsafeh was the peak of the Law, and er-Rahah 
the plain of encampment before it, and to favor 
upon the whole the opinion that Wady es-Sebaye 
on the southern front of Jebul Musa, was the scene 
of the giving of the law. He leaves the question 
indeterminate, however, and presents a good re- 
sum? of the arguments for various localities. In 
the essay on the Composition of the Pentateuch; 
the author states that he finds in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch “evidence that several authors 
have taken part in its composition.” 

This third volume contains a good index to the 
entire work: We have nothing in the English 

e that so well covers the ground embraced 
in this “ History of the Old Covenant.” For sale 
by Randolph. 

Tae Lire or Jonn Coruiss Warren, M.D. By 
Edward Warren, M.D. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

Elegant, instructive, entertaining, valuable in 
their records of politics, manners, science, and 
religion during more than half a century, the 
Autobiography and Journal of this eminent surgeon 
and anatomist are a contribution to the domestic 
history of the United States as important in its way 
as are the Journal and Correspondence of John 
Adams to the political history of the country dur- 
ing the last third of the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Warren came upon the stage just as the United 
States, harmonized under the Federal Constitution, 
were beginning to be recognized as an independent 
and permanent power, while the French Revolu- 
tion was convulsing Europe to its center. His 
social position as the son of a physician no less 
eminent for his virtues than for his professional 
skill, and the nephew of the hero-martyr of 
Bunker Hill, gave him ready access to the best 
circles in America and Europe; and the profes- 
sional eminence to which he himself so early 
attained, and which he held undisputed for half a 
century, secured for him abundant facilities for 
observation and influence in all social and public 
affairs. His habit of keeping a journal not only of 
professional incidents, but of passing events, with 
comments upon public men and affairs of public 
interest, has secured to us such a chronicle of his 
a as the professed historian could hardly fur- 
nis 
Hence, in addition to the speeial interest which 
these volumes possess for gentlemen of the medi- 
eal profession, they are greatly to be prized for 
their various and copious information upon mat- 
ters of general interest in the progress of American 
society. Many a picture of the social life of fifty 
years ago is vividly sketched upon the pages of 





favorably with those of his collaborators upon other 
portions of the sacred Word. In the volume before 
us, Dr. Lillie dispenses altogether with the apparatus 
of Biblical criticism,—using no phrase which is not 
within the reach of any intelligent reader ;—but he 
adapts the results of grammatical and textual 
eriticism to the purposes of Christian edification, in 
the way of familiar pastoral instruction and appeal. 
In this respect the volume affords a good specimen 
of the true method of expository preaching ; not the 
rambling commentary mingled with exhortation, so 
common in the English pulpit, but a clear, method- 
ical, and so far as possible consecutive analysis of 
the text, showing its logical connection, developing 
its doctrinal and practical lessons, and then sum- 
ming up the whole in a direct personal appeal. 
Thus with the variety, vivacity, and familiarity of 
expository discourse, there is preserved a scholarly 
dealing with the Scriptures, and a unity of moral 
impression. 

Dr. Lillie is thorough and earnest in his own | 
views of the text, and where these are at all pecu- 
liar, he presents them with candor, vigor, and 
much fervor. We have been particularly inter- 
ested in his view of the second chapter of the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, in which he 
strenuously opposes the commonly received opinion 
of a Millennium to precede the Second Advent, and 
regards Antichrist as a person yet to be revealed afier 
some great Apostasy, and whoshall eontinue his evil 
and corrupting manifestations until the immediate 
signs of the coming of Christ. We need hardly add 
that in doctrine these lectures are thoroughly 
evangelical. 

SacraMentTaL Discourses sy James W. Atex- 
anper, D.D.—Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, who has is- 
sued several of Dr. Alexander’s minor productions, 
and an admirable photograph of the Doctor him- 
self, has now rendered an additional favor to the 
Christian public by seeuring from the family of 
Dr. A. a selection from those sacramental dis- 
courses which were wont to attract a crowded as- 
sembly at each communion season in the Nine- 
teenth-street church. Dr. Alexander happily com- 
bined the doctrinal, the emotional, and the pathet- 
ic ; and the love of Christ ever constrained him. 
This gave to these discourses, apart from any doc- 
irinal peculiarities, a peculiar richness and ten- 
flerness. In doctrine he fails to justify a limited 
atonement; partly because no logic is equal to 
such an absurdity, and partly because his heart 
was too large for it. Indeed we confess it is some- 
What difficult to determine from Dr. Alexander's 
sermons precisely what theoretical view of the 
atonement he did entertain. Thereis much verbal 
eontradiction in his statements upon this subject. 

In the sermon on “ Christ Bearing our Sins,” Dr. 
Alexander denies emphatically that Christ “ suf- 
fered pain of conscience,” or that there was “ any 
tranafer of our personal character” to the Redeem- 
er. And yet he affirms that Christ “ bore the pen- 
alty of our sins” and “ exhausted the penalty.” If 
the preacher had adhered to the statement that 
“ Christ so bore our sins, as to remove from us all 
their penal consequences, and secure our salva- 
tion,” the proposition, so far as believers are con- 
cerned, might have passed unquestioned. But it is 

impossible for a mind trained to logical methods of 
thought, and to precision of language, to harmon- 
ize all these forms of statement. In his sermon 
on Christ’s death, he says, “ Christ bore the curse 
and pain of the law as we should have borne its 
curse and pain.” “By this death, which was the 
penalty of the law; . . . . by this vicarious 
death Christ exhausted the punishment.” This 
surely is the theology of the feelings, and we must 
not look to Dr. Alexander for precise doctrinal 
statements. Still plain, devout Christians may de- 
rive much practical benefit from these sermons. 
We are surprised, however, to find that one 
whom we regarded as a pattern of moekness and 
mildness se often used the language of bitter de- 
nunciation in the pulpit. To characterize Spirit- 
ualism and Swedenborgianism as “a hell of sul- 
phureous dreamings” may be to use rhetoric forci- 
bly, but it does not savor of the gentleness of the 

Gospel preacher. If Dr. Cheever should apply 

such language to “the licentious sweep of pas- 

sional freedom” in our Southern “Gomorrah,” we 

fear he would be denounced as a « Robespierre of 

~ x, ie We hot sorry to find such a violent 
“ ‘ 

cnpual with the love of Christ. new Mat should 


History or tHe Oxp Covenant. From the Ger- 








Dr. Warren’s journal. And not only this, but also 
the course of public events in Europe at the close 
of the last century, when Dr. Warren was in Lon- 
don pursuing his medical studies, is noted in his 
letters from the stand-point of an intelligent, wide- 
awake American. The growth of science in this 
country is recorded with the fidelity of one who, 
concerning such things could say guorum magna 
pars fui. 

The rise of the Unitarian movement in Boston, 
and the new impulse given at about the same time 
to evangelical Episcopacy, are both with Dr. War, 
ren matters of personal history. The impression 
of these volumes is altogether favorable to temper- 
ance, morality, and religion. The editor has ar- 
ranged the materials at his command with excel- 
lent judgment, and the publishers have produced 
the finest specimen of typography yet presented 
from the American press, except in works particu- 
larly designed for gift-books. 

Tue Oricin or Species. By Charles Darwin, M.A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Full justice can be done to this work only in the 
pages of scientific journals, and by such accom- 
plished writers as Professors Agassiz and Dana. 
Many of the facts assumed by the author as the 
basis of his theories require to be verified by other 
observers before we shall have an induction suffi- 
ciently extensive for the purposes of science. But 
even if all his facts are admitted, it does not follow 
that his theory must be —a theory which places 
the Creator at such an infinite remove from the 
phenomena of existence, as virtually to displace 
him from the animated universe. The general 
theory of Darwin borders upon that of the author 
of the “ Vestiges,” that races are developed by a 
natural law through the conquest of higher types 
of existence over the lower in the struggle for life. 
Such a book should be read not as containing the 
fiat of science upon the subjects of which it treats, 
but as presenting rich and various materials for the 
investigation of scientific men. We have no ap- 
prehension that candid scientific investigation will 
lead to any other conclusion than that “in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 





TRACT MEETING AT NORWICH, CT. 


Ir is becoming very plain that the hearts of North- 

ern Christians are with the Boston Tract Society. 
We doubt whether any benevolent institution com- 
mands, te such an extent, at the present moment, 
the sympathy of the ministry and of the more intelli- 
gent and devoted portion of the laity. “There are more 
hands and more pens, and we believe we shall soon be 
able to add, more purses, placed cheerfully and sponta- 
neously at the service of this institution than of that of 
almost any other of our benevolent organizations. The 
most valuable portion of the adherents of the New York 
Society is made up of those who are not quite prepar- 
ed to leave it. The support of the Boston Society 
comes from those who are determined to sustain it, 
by every sacrifice and at all hazards. The defenders 
of the New York Society are, another portion of them, 
tradesmen and politicians, who care much more for 
votes and dollars than they do for tracts. The advo- 
caics of the Boston Society are earnest men, who are 
contending for a principle which is dearer to them 
than their lives. The New York Society is sustained 
by some good men on account of what it has been. 
The Boston Society is supported for what it is and is 
to be. The friends of the former are, many of them, 
passée—old men in character, if notin years. The 
friends of the latter are vigorous, progressive, fear- 
less, young in character, even if old in years—men, 
like Dr. Hawes, who will never grow old, even though 
their lives touch the two limits of a century. It is 
plain enough where all this is to end. The astonish- 
ing circulation already attained by The Tract Jour- 
naland The Child at Home is an indication of what 
is? coming. The New York Society by its truckling. 
time-serving policy has lost the West, and is rapidly 
losing New England. The public would be surprised 
to know to what extent its recent collections have 
been, directly or indirectly, contributions levied upon 
paper-makers and others having axes to grind at 150 
Nassau street. It sacrificed principle and manliness 
to save the South. The result is, it has lest the 
North. A poor exchange certainly, whether we re- 
gard the two as fields of labor or as sources of in- 
come. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the strong 
movements recently made at Hartford, New Haven, 
and Providence in behalf of the Boston Society. A 
similar movement has recently occurred in the ancient 
city of Norwich. The discussion of the subject in 





man of J. H. Kurtz, D.D. Translated by James 


— Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
n. 


If our readers have at all regarded our former 
commendations of Dr. Kurtz's work, many of them 
must already be in possession of the first two vel- 
umes. For such it is enough to mention that the 
third volume of the translation, which completes 
the work, has now appeared, and is as thorough 


that community has been very earnest and thorough 
for two years past. A very large majority of its 
Christian people have taken ground strongly in favor 


of the Boston Society. Last week a delegation from 
that Society was 
Alvord and 
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the New York to the Boston Society, including a 
minute account of the proceedings of the famous 
committee of fifteen, of which he was a member. It 
was a most impressive and truly eloquent speech. If 
that speech could be repeated in every considerable 
place through the North, it would settle the Tract 
controversy. Dr. Bacon well said at its close that 
Dr. Hawes need not mourn his separation from his 
old associates, for he could better get along without 
them, than they could without him. 

Dr. Bacon’s address was keen, pungent, and some- 
times grandly eloquent, especially in the proof of the 
statement, that while “‘ Evangelical Christians” have 
differed and do differ in regard to very many subjects 
‘discussed in the publications of the N. Y. Society, the 
subject of the wrongs and crimes growing out of 
slavery is one upon whieh there can be no difference 
of opinion whatever, among those worthy of the Chris- 
tian name. The man, he said, who declares it right 
for one man to own another man’s wife or child, is 
no Christian! He would as soon call a pirate or a 
cannibal a Christian as such a man. 

Dr. Kirk made a speech which was fully equal to 
his best efforts. It was an exhibition of the nature 
of a Tract Society and of its practical working. It 
made a deep impression upon the audience, who only 
regretted that he could not have had an entire even- 
ing to develop his line of thought. 

These speeches were reported by a stenographer, 
and will be widely circulated. The next evening a 
City Tract Society was formed auxiliary to the Boston 
Society. The president is Wm. P. Greene, Esq., son 
of Gardner Greene, well-known in Boston as the 
princely proprietor of Pemberton Hill. No man has 
a wider influence in Norwich than he. His heart and 
hand are in the movement. 

It will interest your readers in Eastern Connecti- 
cut to know that the Norwich Society have taken 
measures for the establishment of a Depository in 
that city, for the sale of the publications of all the 
Evangelical societies and boards. R. G. 


Commercial and Financial, 


Capital in Business. 

It is absolutely necessary in almost every kind of 
business to have a cash capital to begin with. The 4 
amount may be more or less, according to circum- 
stances. There is another kind of capital, however, 
which eannot well be dispensed with, and that is a 
good character. No business can long or safely be 
conducted without such a basis. A good character 
means something more than freedom from actual 
crime. The mercantile community are beginning to 














tation are worth more than money. Here is a man 
from the country who wants credit. He makes his 
application to a “first-class house,” and learns to 
his astonishment that he “can’t pass muster.” 
But “haven’t I a cash capital of ten thousand?” he 
says, and “ ain’t that sufficient to give me a first-rate 
credit?” ‘ No, sir,” the reply is, and that is probably 
all the satisfaction he will get. 
the matter up, and asks, ‘“‘ Why don’t you sell him ? 

he’s first-rate.” The reply is then frankly made that 

“We don’t sell a man who, when he comes to New | 


at his hotel.’ 


sands of our readers who are merchants, we will 
say— 

That as a rule the man who habitually drinks is 
unworthy of credit. He is short of capital. 

That a man who gambles, although it be for trifling 
sums, or “only for pleasure,” is unworthy of confi- 
dence and eredit. He has no capital. 

That a man who is a profane swearer, showing that 
he neither fears God nor regards man, or even com- 
mon decency, should be regarded as unsafe to deal 
with. Certainly he wants capital. 

That a man who will violate his word, not by ac- 
cident, but habitually, should be let alone severely. 
He is deficient in capital. 

That a man who will always take advantage of 
circumstances, and cheat as often as he can, even if 
rich, he lacks capital. 

That a man who is vicious, who will do himself or 
his neighbor wrong in any way, whenever it wil Ipro- 
mote either his interest or pleasure, should be deemed 
unworthy of confidence. He needs more capital. 

We don’t say that in erder to be worthy of credit 
every man should be tried by the highest standard of 
Christianity, for many a man is honest and has a 
good moral character’ who is not a Christian. What 
we want now and what we advocate is rectitude, 
integrity, a purity of purpose in the conduct of busi- 
ness which lifts a man above the realm of the vicious, 
the crafty, and the brute. Many aman walks proudly, 
trusting to his riches for a position, and yet he has 
neither a position nor the respect due to one filling 
any honorable place. He is mean, taking advantage 
of every opportunity to do his neighbor wrong. He 
is crafty, sitting and ever watching for an opportunity 
to grasp what he cannot honestly claim. He is a 
mischief-maker or a liar or a man of ungovernable 
passions, and would make himself an oppressor, a 
ruler, or a king, were it in his power. Are these the 
qualities which fit a man for business? Is such a 
character the kind of capital on which to base a 
credit for a career of prosperity. Is not something 
more required? Now let us put into the scales what 
may be constituted the true basis of safety and of 
credit—the last weights being such a basis, and those 
preceding less and less so to the beginning : 

Ist. Money. 

2d. Tact, Money. 

8d. Benevolence, Tact, Money. 

4th. Goodness, Tact, Money. 

5th. Firmness of Principle, Tact, Money. 

6th. Christianity, Application, Tact, Money. 

7th. Christianity, Application, Prudence, Intelli- 
gence, Tact, Money. 

There is no man so poor that he cannot, if he will 
command nearly everything above except money, and 
there is no man so rich that he canafford to risk him- 
self on simply a money basis. He will need more 
insurance for the future, with such a capital, than 
any underwriter can offer. 

When we have a generation of business men of the 
7th class we shall be very near the millennium. 
Reader, can you equip yourself for the ranks of such 
a mercantile host? What say? 


Alabama on Trade. 

That sovereign commonwealth is about to adopt a 
new policy of trade and commerce. Hereafter they 
won’t buy their clothes-pins and wooden clocks ex- 
ceptat home. No they won't. The following resolu- 
tion has just passed the House of Representatives of 
that state, and states very clearly how matters stand. 
The reader will, of course, here wipe his spectacles. 


“ Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Alabama, in General Assembly convened, That it now becomes 
the duty and interest of Alabama, and all other slaveholding 
states, to cease commercial intercourse with the Northern states 
of this Union; and to effect this object, we most earnestly recom- 
mend to the people to hold meetings in every county and neigh- 
borhood, and then and there firmly resolve that they will not 
hereafter buy apy article of merchandise or manufacture, pur- 
chased either directly or indirectly in any of the Northern states 
of this confederacy, or from any Northern firm, agency, or person 
doing business in the Southern states; and that the mem of 
the present legislature hereby pledge themselves to use their 
influence to carry into effect the object of this resolution.” 


Now, your Honors of the Alabama House of Rep- 
resentatives, please answer the following questions 
—when we will have a few more ready of the same 
sort : 

1st. Where will you buy your farming tools, includ- 
ing cotton-gins ? 

2d. Where will you buy your negro cloths ? 

3d. Where will you buy your clothing, carpets, and 
“ household luxuries ?” 

You won't go to England, of course, so long as 
John Bull don’t like the “institution.” Do your 
Honors propose yourselves to take off your coats, roll 
up your sleeves, and go to work? Is that the idea? 
Well now ——. What do you think, reader? 

A New Dodge versus Tape and Bobbin. 

The merchants of “ Warren and Chambers street,” 
including a firm, one of whose members was for some 
time an officer of the Anti-Slavery Society, have 
made a new move to promote “ trade and comity” 





‘8 relation of his own experience as « convert from | 


find out that a pure character and an unspotted repu- | 


with the Fouth. "They tisk for the enactment of a 
“higher law” than the State Constitution, which 
reads thus: “ No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 
Now,, reader, what do you think these merchants 
pray for at the gates of our legislature? The follow- 
ing will enlighten you: 


Me? ya rae State or New Yoru: 


of yeur honorable body the passa 
tee to Southern x 


way. 
J. Trumbull Smith, 344 Broadway. 
James Wilde, Jr.,388 Broadway. 
Joseph Wilde, 388 Broadway. 
E. Robbins & Bradley, 40 Warren street. 
8. Delmonico, 275 Broadway. 
J. Tyler Hodges, 271 Broadway. 


Edward M. In , 46 Warren street. 
Charlies Islan Me politan Hote). 


Tiffany & Co., 550 Broadway. 

Cc. B. & Co., 99 Chambers street. 

F, Seymour & Co., 78 Warren street. 
1 


& 
"Co, 261 Broa 
Robert Co. Broadway. 
C. G. Gunther & Sons, 46 Maiden lane. 
Geo. W. Platt, 20 Maiden lane. 
R. Hoe & Co., 29 and 32 Gold street. 
Richard M. Hoe, 29 and 31 Gold street. 
Dewitt C. Lawrence, 29 Chambers street. 
E. J. Conklin, 195 Broadway. 
Stafford, Candee & Co., 74 Warren street. 
And some twelve hundred others — nearly all the merchants and 
firms of Warren and Chambers streets. 


We have not been informed whether or not these 
tape and bobbin dealers have yet had this petition, 
with their names appended, conspicuously inserted in 
the Southern papers, but we cannot wait longer for such 
information. 

There are in the neighborhood of a hundred 
thousand merchants in these United States, qut- 
side of ‘‘ Warren and Chambers streets,” who will 
expect to be posted in regard to what is “ going on” 
in this great center of trade, and we therefore print 
the above for their special benefit. ued 

“Hail Columbia, happy land,” etc. 

Echo— 

“Jack and Gill went up the hill,” etc. 
Items. 

. +. The East Saginaw, Michigan, Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany have reached ‘Salt water at a depth of 643 feet, which is 
stronger than the best Syracuse wells, as appears by analysis 
recently made, 

+ . « The Minnesota papers are speaking very encouragingly 
of business at the Northwest. Money is said to be more plenty 
there, and trade more prospesous, than at any time since 1856. 
Indeed, as compared with the East, they think themselves vastly 
better off, a fact, in their opinion, which should stimulate emi- 
gration to that highly-favored region, “‘ The cars are allready.” 

. . » ASouthern paper, The Monitor, advises Northern mer- 
chants and business men generally “ not to be too eager to sell 
to the South on time.” That is, we suppese, take care how you 
give credit, for when pay-day comes, and you send out your col- 
lectors, hemp currency may be offered instead of gold. Good 
pay that if not Jong— postponed. 

. «+ During the year 1859, 975 buildings, for dwellings and 
stores, were erected in Boston, of the value of nearly ten million 





A neighbor follows | 


York, gets drunk or nearly so almost every evening | 
** We want sober men on our books.”’ | 
And now to bring the whole matter before the thou- | 


dollars ($9,093,200.) The Journal gives a summary, from which 
we learn that in District No. 1, comprising the North End, 
twenty-eight buildings were erected, at a cost of $130,900. In 
District No. 2, or central portion of the city, there were erected 
59 buildings, chiefly stores, at a cost of $4,229,000. 

. . » The long protracted “ irrepressible conflict’ between the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company and Commodore Vanderbilt 
has, as everything in this world must,come to an end. Both 
parties claim a victory equal to that of Waterloo. The result is 
a consolidation of both concerns. Now, gentlemen, you have 
had your fight, go to work. The public in general, and the 
stockholders in particular, expect enterprise, fat dividends, and 
no more quarreling. Do you hear? 

. . « Lord Brougham gave notice on the 26th of January in the 
House of Lords, that he should at an early day agitate that body 
with a “ move for a return of the cotton imported into England 
from America.” Those who are in favor of annexing the South 
to England, or of their forming a holy alliance with that country 
after a dissolution of “our glorious Union,” will please say to 
my Lord of the House of Lords that his proposition must be with- 
drawn. Thomas’s Almanac says “ look out for storms about these 
days.” 

. . « The following, according to well authenticated informa- 
tion, is the basis on which France will found the projects of cus- 
toms reforms : - 

“The removal of the prohibitions will not be completed under 
two years, with the conditions of protective rights already indi- 
cated. There will be in the next two years five successive 
phases: 1. The continuance of the present state of things for 
some months. 2. The lowering of the duties on raw materials. 
3. The reduction upon coal and iron. 4. The lowering of the 


duties upon machinery. 5. The lowering of the duties upon 
threads and textures.” 


Money Market. 


The money market for the past week has shown a steady, 
easy supply to meet a very moderate demand. There is, how- 
ever, more paper offering for discount, and the banks have in- 
creased their line nearly $900,000. Six per cent. is the minimum 
rate for sixty-days bankable paper, while the bulk is taken only 
at seven, and of that the banks get the greater portion. For 
single names, the rate varies from seven to nine per cent., ac- 
cording fo time. Call loans range from six to seven per cent. 
The banks show an increase in their specie, while their deposits 
have been largely augmented, being the joint result of the large 
increase in both loans and specie - both of which go to increase 
the deposits. As compared with last year, the banks are not in 
g0 favorable a position. They, nevertheless, are in a sound con- 
dition. The market will soon receive an additional supply from 
the payment of the Post-Office certificates, and the specie line 
in bank will run up from this source, Another California re- 
mittance also is nearly due. 

Foreign Exchange. 

The foreign exchange market is rather firmer. Banks and 
bankers’ bills on London and Liverpool are 108% to 10914, sight 
bills at 10934, and commercial bills at 108 34 to 108 %, being rather 
scarce. Francs are in active demand at 5.13% for sight, and 
5.16% for sixty-day bills. Bills on Hamburg are 36% to 36%, 
Amsterdam, 41 to 4144, and on Bremen, 78% to 78. 


Latest Bank Statement. 


Week ending Feb. 18,°59. Feb. 11, ’60. 
Loans $124,206,031 
Speci 


Difference. 
Increase $869,402 
« 803,622 
Decrease 135,108 
Increase 1,864,165 
Exchanges. .... 21,674,908 s 386,903 

’n of coin 

to liabilities on 


demand ...... 23 84-100 p.ct. 23 37-100 47-100 


Stocks. 

The only excitement on the market has been in the stock of 
the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Co. It is once more asserted that a 
consolidation of the California passenger trade has been com- 
pleted in a single line. Prices have consequently advanced 
again. More activity has also been exhibited in other specula- 
tive stocks, The bears are said to have largely oversold; and 
when called on to deliver, will have to pay higher prices. The 
poor receipts on the Western lines are, hewever, a check to any 
improvement in the prices of their stocks. New York Central 
has been inactive demand. Bank stocks are very firm, with a 
good demand. Marine and Fire Insurance stocks are mostly 
heavy ; except the stock of those Fire Companies formed on the 
principle of dividing profits with the assured. The sales of 
bank stock last week was as follows: 


Last 
No.of Shares. Banks. Prices. Dividends, 
60 Bank ef Republic.............- 125 5 
Bank of America 3% 
Metropolitan Bank...........s+eeeeeee 4 
Phenix Bank.............e.+se0s . 107 3% 
Park Bank 106 4 
Mechanics’ Bank... ......--.+e0++ 
Merchants’ Bank.......... oese 
National Bank...... bedebedscecne dei eas 
Marine Bank 1 
Bank of New York........,.+. 
Market Bank...... ° aceeee 


od 


e Bank... 
Continental Bank............ 
Bank State of New York........ 
Bank of Commerce.........-6.--++++9++ 
Chatham Bank...........+-seeeeseeene 
Ocean Bank.......0.2--+--++ 00° 
Hanover Bank..». ‘ 
Artisans’ Bank...........--.++ 


Dry Goods. 
Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the week, and sinee Jan. Ist. : 


1859. 
$765,519 
971,157 


Ce on 
SEKEK KKEKK KKK 


For the week. 
Entered at the port 
Thrown on market. 


Since Jan. Ist: roy See 
L t %. 16,116 1 . Vt ey 
paige Masons HRMS MRSS 

As the season advances, a steady improvement in the demand 
for goods, especially French dress goods, is observable. Jobbers 
from neighboring cities are in the market. Southern houses are 
increasing their purchases, and Western buyers from the large 
central cities are making liberal selections. Both French and 
English fine dress goods are in demand. Prices are at present 
steady, but are without any material or general advance on last 
year’s quotations, though it is said the cost of importation is great- 
er, which we doubt to bea fact. The supplies of staple silks have 
been much increased of late, and prices are scarcely firm. Fancy 
silks of undesirable character are in over-stock, and will have 
to be forced through the auction-room. In woolens the market 
is much oversupplied with Germam and Belgian goods. Even 
the best grades of fancy cassimeres are difficult to move. Lawns 
and linens are active and firm. Domestic goods move freely. 
Staple cotton fabrics are firm and in steady demand even to ar- 
rive. Woolens, on the contrary, are depressed, owing to the glut 
of foreign woolen fabrics. Prints are in brisk consumption. The 
large import of foreign goods last week attracts a great deal of 
comment, and has the effect of deterring many buyers from incur- 
ring heavy bills. Nevertheless, considering the early period of 
the season, there is no reason to complain of the demand, or of 
the prices. The auction houses are not yet resorted to; nor will 
they be while city and outside jobbers continue buying liberally 


$4,224,630 
4,328,181 





of the importers. 


N. Orleans, Feb. 18, 72,000 *4c. lower. 
A 





The following are the states from which the beeves yarded at 
Allerton’s were received : 


And by the following Conveyances : 

Se TI, III 0 6 6 o.0.0.s 6.080 000 8000 00s 00s cecces sss cies 
Hudson River Railroad ...... -..60. 66-66 ccc ee eeeeeecneee 
Camden & Amboy Railroad............ 0. ....6+++eeee 
REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE, 

Prices have declined one-half to three-quarters of a cent per 
®., under an increase in the supply of 1,230 head. The quality 
is better than last week. We quote — 

Premium quality 
First bd 
Medium " 


‘oor ® 
Inferior . 


Prices have advanced 38 to 50e. @ head, though the receipts 
have increased 730 head. The sales are by Thos. C. Larkin, 601 
head for $3,431 15—average ® head, $5 71, including 25 at $10 
each ; by R. H. Hume, 1,149 for $5,776 55—average $5 02; by 
McCarthy, 277 for $1,551 37, and O’ Brian, 855 for $4,282 05. 


VEALS 
Sales at 5 to7c., extra 7 kc. 
MILCH COWS 
Are dull and nominal at $25 to $60. 
SWINE. 


Swine are without essential change. We quote firat quality, 
corn-fed, large size, at 6% to 6%c. ; do. small size fat and prime 
for market butchers at 6%; to 65sc.; second quality still-fed at 
6 to 6c. ; and Western mast-fed at 5 to5 ke. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Are unchanged. 





This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Asnes.—The demand for Pots has been fair at $5 25. Pearls 
are rather firmer. We quote at $5 37%. 


Corrrr.— A fair inquiry has prevailed for home use and specu- 
lation, ann prices have further advanced fully Kc. @%. The 
sales of Rio for the week comprise7,939 bags, at 11% to 13c., 
including 3,500 do. @ Nameaug at 12c, ; 2,260 do. Maracaibo at 
11% to 13c; 1,600 mats of Java in Boston and here at 14% to 
154¢c. ; 680 bags Government Java at 15\%c. ; 100 {do. Gonaives 
at 12c.; 100 do. Cape at 11 %c.; and a few stained St. Domingo 
at $11 25 to $11 44cash @ 100 se. The stock on hand is re- 
duced to 26,177 bags and 24,000 mats. 

Corroxn.—The inquiry has been limited during the greater 
portion of the week, at prices slightly in buyer’s favor for in 
transitu lots; but toward the close there is more steadiness 
prevalent. The sales comprise 12,000 bales in transitu at 19% to 
lle., for Middling Gulf, with <c. freight; and 5,000 bales on the 
spot. We quote— 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 

Uplands, Florida. Mobile 
Ordinary......... 8% 8% 8% 
Middling 11% 

Middling Fair.... 1: 12 
BON cose ccceceses IBM 12% 

From Neill Bros. & Co.’s circular we make the 
extract: 

“ New York, Tuesday Morning, February 21, 1860.—The Arabia 
reached this port on the 18th inst., reporting continued activity in 
the Liverpool Market at unchanged prices. The advance of 1 
per cent. in the Bank rate had checked business in the early part 
of the week, but the active state of trade at Manchester main- 
tained a good demand for clean, gocd, working cottons, and these 
were sold at full rates. Manchester market very firm. Money 
active. 

“The following is a statement of the week’s sales here and at 
the chief Southern ports, at latest telegraphic dates, with the 
closing prices, f. o. b. with freight in sterling at current 
exchange 

Week’s 


Sales 


following 


Closing. Middling. Frgt. F. 0. B. 
10%c. 9-l6d. =6,21d. 
10%c. %d.=6.02d. 
10%c. 7-16d. =5.99d. 
10%c. %d.555.87d. 

Upl. ll gc. 7-32d. =5.97d. 


Mobile, 18, 23,000 ‘4c. * 
Charleston, “ 17, 10,000 %c. " 
Savannah, * 17, 8,000 %e. * 
New York, " 21, 17,000 %c. 


.130,000 bales. Average 6.01d. 

“There is now an excessin Receipts of 533,000 bales over hast 
year, when the crop reached 3,851 M., and of 1,559,000 bales over 
1857-8 (crop 3,114 M.) : 

“New York Market.—In this market business has been 
rather quiet for cottons on the spot, for holders have been gener- 
ally firm, and prices are without material change. For cottons 
afloat prices have declined % to 4c., which has caused increased 
activity, the sales reaching about 12,000 bales on the basis of 11 
to 11%, for Middling New Orleans, with 9-160.freight. The sales 
on the spot amount to 5,000 bales, the market closing steadily at 
11% to llc. for Middling Upland.” 

Fisu.—The market remains quiet but steady. In Dry Cod the 
sales comprise 1,000 qtle. Western Bank at $3 62%, and 1,100 
qtls. Grand Bank at $3 87's. In Mackerel sales of 600 bbis. 
have been made at $16 50 to $16 75 for No, 1 Mass, 

FLoun AND MgraL.—The market for Western and State Flour 
has recovered somewhat from the depression and inactivity 
which distinguished it at the date of our last. A better Eastern 
as well as Southern demand prevailed ; this, with a falling off in 
the receipts, has produced a slight reaction— the cold weather 
giving additional stimulus to the market ; and prices have im- 
proved 10 to 25c. @ bbl., the advance the most noticeable in the 
medium and better grades. These have sold quite freely, reduc- 
ing our stock considerably. Our stock, however, is still large, 
and the quantity held in the interior is large for the season, 
which in the absence of a shipping demand renders it very 
doubtful if holders can sustain prices throughout March, This 
willdepend entirely upon the news from Europe, as we doubt 
very much if the demand for the South is likely to prove of much 
importance, or at least sufficient to check the decline. The stock 
in this state is liberal, but ere this can reach us it is contended 
that our present stock will be exhausted, the New England 
states being poorly supplied. The demand has been most active 
for the better grades. Canadian Flour has been in good request, 
and with limited arrivals prices have improved. The stock is 
almost exhausted, and with a good demand at the close, prices 
tend upward. Southern Flour has improved slightly. The de- 
mand has been good, in part for export, but chiefly for the home 
trade. The current rates are below those at the South, and this 
imparts confidence, especially for the better grades. Rye Flour 
has been in fair demand, and has ruled steady. Corn Meal has 
declined. This has induced a better demand, and there is more 
firmness at the close. Buckwheat Flour is in fair demand at 
$1 6234 to $1 75 per 100. 

Graty.—A better feeling has distinguished our Wheat market 
the past week. The improvement in Flour has induced our mil- 
lers to purchase with more freedom, and all kinds have brought 
Wetter rates. Prime White is much wanted, and is in fair de- 
mand for milling. Red Winter is ecarce, and prices tend up- 
ward. Southern is wanted. Spring is in fair demand, and is 
held with cenfidence. The stock is reduced, but is still ample in 
the absence of a foreign demand. Rye has been in fair demand, 
and is firm ; with light arrivals holders are firm. Barley is firm 
and in good request for the South and for local use, and the ten- 
dency is upward. Barley Malt is in light stoek and fair demand 
at 82 to 85c. Oats have improved under a better demand and 
reduced stock ; the arrivals are moderate, and the tendency is 
upward at the close. Corn has been in fair demand, but, with 
free arrivals, has fluctuated c ably, closing with a fair de- 
mand for the East and heme trade, and a very limited inquiry 
for export to Glasgew. White Beans are in fair demand, and 
are steady at $1 to $1 02 for Choice, and $1 50 to $1 62 for Mar- 
row. Canadian Peas have declined with a fair demand at 70 to 
80c. @ bush. Southern Black-eyed Peas are steady ; small sales 
at $2 70 to $2 75 ® bag of 2 bush. 

Moxasses has been in moderate request for home use at steady 
rates. Sales of 1,700 bbls. New Orleans at 43 to 49c., for Common 
to Choice ; 50 hhds. Barbadoes at 30 to 33 %c.; 25do. Antigua at 
28c. ; 100 do. Cuba Muscovado at 26 to 29c. ; and by auction 290 
bbls. common to good old and new New Orleans at 333§ to 
45 6c. 

Provisions.— The buoyant feeling which prevailed in our Pork 
market the week prior to our last, has since been even more 
marked ; the light arrivals and the short crop accounts from 
the West have stimulated the inquiry materially, especially for 
the future, and the local demand has been fair, restricted seme- 
what by the advanced rates asked. Old Prime has been in 
speculative request and has advanced considerably, and all 
kinds close with an upward tendency. Beef has been in fair 
demand, and with light receipts and a reduced stock, prices have 
improved and still tend upward. Prime Mess is lese plenty and 
is held higher. India Mess is scarce, and wanted at full rates. 
Beef Hams have improved with a lively demand, anda light 
stock. Bacon has improved and is in good demand, with light 
arrivals. Cut Meats have finctuated considerably, and have 
sold freely, closing firmly. Lard has declined a shade under 
liberal arrivals and a moderate demand. Dressed Hogs have 
improved, and the arrivals have been moderate ; the demand is 
brisk at 8 to 83gc. Butter is firm, and in demand. Cheese has 
been active, and is held firmer at the close. 

Svu¢ars.—Raw have been sparingly dealt in, but prices, not- 
withstanding, rule steadily. The new crop of West India comes 
in very slowly. The transactions include 1,500 hhds. Cuba, old 
crop, at 6% to 7% c. ; 4 do., 13 tes. and 7 bbis. E. Islands, mostly 
at 6)¢c.; 250 hhds. Sagua at 7\c.; 55 do. Porto Rico at 7% to 
7%c.; 59 hhds. and 8 bbis., new crop, do. at 7% to 8Ye. ; 56 
bhds. new crop, Cuba, at 7% to 8\c. ; 2,000 boxes Brown and 
Yellow Havana at 6% to 8\c. ; and 645 hhds. Melado to go out 
of market at 5% c., 4 mos.; also by auction 150 hhds. Texas at 
$7 19 to $7 87%; 210 do. New Orleans at $7 19 to $7 56 # 100 
Ds., 3 and 4 mos. 

Woot. The great feature in this branch of business since our 
last was the offering of 500,000 Bs, Native fleece and Pulled 
wools by auction, which drew together a large attendance and 
went off with considerable spirit, at prices showing 4 fully sus- 
tained market for fleece wools, but at slight decline for the finer 
grades of Pulled. The whole was nearly disposed of at 35 to 
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Bc. for the former— the latter rate for sorted—and 3! to 47¢. for 
Pulled, as to quality. The sale has left a good impression on the 
market, and some 100,000 Bs. Native fleeces have been sold 
privately at prices varying from 40 to 62c.,and 70,000 Bs. Pulled 
at 21 to 50c. Im Foreign, sales of 150 bales Mediterranean, 
black and white Smyrna, ¢nd 100 do. Mestiza, have been made 
on private terms. 


“PRICES CURRENT, | 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 





Ashes—Dovrr: 15 ® ct. ad val Orinoco 
Pot, Ist ert 100B— — a 525 San Juan.... D 
Pearl, Ist sort...5 43%e— — Savanilla, ete. — 
Candles—Dvry : 15 Rect. aracaibo,s&d.— 
,e D 40 (|Maranh. ox, ete,— 
: |Matamoras.....— 2} 
— a— 0 'P. Cab. (direct).— 
Adam’tine, City.— 18 a— 20 |Vera ees 
Adam’tine, Star— 17 a— 18 (Dry South . 
Coal—Dvury: 24 @ ct. ad val Calcutta Buf 
Liv. Orr’l @ch’a— — al2 00 ~ Kips, \f pee. 1 
ca oan a— — /|Do. dry-salted.. | 05 
wen a4-- Black, dry l 
a 5 37% Honey—Dury 


Heps—Dvry 
—_— a—— |1856,East & Wi, 
St. Dom’o, in bd— — «a — 1859,East & Wt, | 
Coffee—Dvery: 15 @ ct. ad val Horns 
Java,white, @ B— M%a— 15% Ox, B. A 

iA e. | G@ &C 

13. |Indigo—Dvry 

13 |Bengal, @ > 


a 
~ahte 0 a— 6 
A. & “y # ct. ad val 


- 6 


© ako 


Copper (Kurrrr) — 
Bolts and Braziers’ 15 ; Pig./@uatemala 
Bar, and Sheathing, razr. |Trow—Dcry 
Sheath’g, new, @ 26 a— 27 |Pig, English and 
Sheath’g, old.. 20 a— 21 Scotch, Btun.25 00 426 09 
Sheath’g, yellow...20 a— — (Bar,Frit.T.V.F 97 50 aloo o 
Pig, Chile.........21%a— 22 |Bar, Nor. NFK.— a 
Bolts... soeee.— @— 30 ‘Bar, Fork Stps.- a 
Demestic Goods— Bar,Sw.or sixes.85 00 a7 59° 
Sht’s bn. % Pyd— 7 a— 7% Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a 
Shirt’gs, bid. 7 a 7% Bar, Eng. refi'd.5) 00 453 oo 
® 8. I. do.. » Bar, Eng. com. .42 50 a43 00 
Shetsgs br, 4-4 8X Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Shetsgs br. 5-5. | qual. B b — 1]\a 
* bil. 4-4.. 7% 4 Sheet, En. &Am.— 
© bl. 5-4. ead—Duty 
Calicoes, blue t 
Caticoes, fancy Spanish 
Br. Drills. % Bar ‘ - 
— 13 a— 27 (Sheetand Pine. - @ 7 
Satinets........— 27 a— 65 |Leather—(Sole) —Dvrr: 16 ® 
Checks, 4-4 nom. ct. ad val. 
Cot. Os So. No.1— 10%a— 13 |Oak(Sl) Lt. @B— 2 a 
Cot, Os. So. No.2— S8kxa— 1015 Oak, middle....— 30 a 
Cot. Batts.. nom. )Oak, heavy — 28 «4 
Cot. ¥n.5a12PB nom , dry hide..— 29 a 
a 
a 
a 


Kent. Jeans. 
Cot. ¥Yn.14a20.. . nom. ak, Ohio om 2 - 
‘, Sou. Light.— 2! 
Drugs and Byee- |Oak, all weights— 34 
Alcohol @ gal..— 50 a— 56 lemlock, light..— 19ka— 21 
Aloes @®..... — 8 a— 10 ‘Hemlock, mid. .— 20 a~—: 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 Hemlock,heavy.— 19 %a— 2 
Alum......... —— a— 2% Hemlock,dam..— 16 a— 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 12%a— 125; Hemlock, pr. do.— 11 a— 
Argols, refined.— 32 a— 35 Lime—Dury: 10 ® ct. ad va} 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 Rockland com .—~ — q—~— — 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 3\a— 3% Lump ——— oe -— 
Assafetida.....— 5 a—25 Lumber—Dury: 15 ®@ ct. ad 
Balsam Capivi.— 48 a— 55 | val. Product of N. Am. Colo- 
Balsam Tolu...— 50 a— 62)4! nies Free. Wholesale Priceg 
Balsam Peru... 1 3 a130 (Timber, W. P. ® 
Berries Pers. ...— a— 10 cub. ft.. a 2 
Berries Turk. ..— a— 12% Timber,oak,@c.f— 22 a— 32 
3 


Cot. Yn.20& u nom 


> 

Bi-Carb. Soda.. 68%a 380 Timber, GI. Wo a— 43 
Borax, refined 18 %a— 1934 Timber, Geo. YP. 
Brimstone rll...— 3\%a— 3% by car)@ c.ft.— 26 a— 32 
Brimstone flor..— 3%a— 3% Eastern Spruce 
Brimstone#tun .45 00 a— — | &Pine,byc’go13 00 al4 50 
Camphor cr @ B— 42 %a— 45 Yard Selling Price 
Camphor ref —45 a— 50 \Timber,oakscant- 
Cantharides....— 72 | ling ® M feet.40 00 a45 
Car. Ammonia .— Timber orBmsE.16 00 al7! 
Cardamoms.... 1 \Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 435 
Castor Oil in bis. Plank, GP, un..24 00 428 

® gal........ 1 02%a105 |Pik&Bds.NR,cl.36 00 a40 
Castor Oil, E.1.— — @105 |Pik&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 
Chamomile, F1.— 40 a— 75 Boards, NR.box.17 00 ais 
Chlorate Pota..— 29 a— 34% Bds. NR. infer..13 00 al6 
Cochineal Hs... 1 024105 Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 
Cochineal Mex.— 90 a1 (Bdas. cityworked— 22 
Copperas Am..— 1%ja— — (Buds. city worked, 
Crem Tar ? b 333¢a— 34 nar. cir.p’tion.— 2 
Cubebs E. I. 


a— 40% 'Plank,Alb. Pine— 2 


o—_ a— 8 


Plank, citywkd.— 25 
% Plank,Alb.Spre. 

Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 

Shingles, ® beh 


2 50 
Do. Shaved, ® bdl 


Epsom Salts. 
Gamboge. .. 
G’m Arabic sorts— 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 
Gum Benzoin..— (36 M.) 
Gum Copal. ....— 536 Do. Sawed ® M. 3 
Gum Myrh, E. I.— ‘ Do. Ced. 3ft. lst 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— ‘ | qu. @M ..35 00 
Gum Trag. st..— a— 37} Do.Ced.3ft 2dqu.30 00 
Gum Trag. fl...— 75 a— 80 |Do.Cypress, 3ft.19 00 
Hyd. Pota. En. jLaths, E. ® M - 
& Fr... ‘ 2 iStaves,WOpipe.40 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 1 — |. © WO.bhd.35 00 
Jalap... - " WO. bbi.25 00 
Lac Dye — * RO. hha. 
Licorice Paste. .— Heading, WO...72 00 
Madder Dutch. .— Nolasses—Dury: 2 
Madder Fr _ 3 {N. Orleans, Agal— 
Manna smai! |Porto Rico 


large Trinidad, Cuba .— 
flake.. er OS al150 (Card. ete. sweet— 2 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 21 a— 22 |Naile—Dvuty: 24@® ct 
Oil Bergamot.. 275 a3 50 |Cut,4daéd @.— 3a 
Oil Cassia...... 390 a4 400 |Wr'ght,Amer’n.— 4 a— 25 
Oil Lemon 275 a—— |Naval Steres—Dory: § and 
Oil Peppermint 175 a 2 00 15 @ ct. ad val (aun case) 
Oil Orange —— a2 12%\Turpentine,S’ft N 
Opium Turkey. 594 a2 600 | Co’ty, ® 280M. 3 564a— — 
OxalicAcid % B— 21ka— 22 (|Turp. Wilming’n 350 a— — 
Phosphorus -8 a Tar, do. @ bbl.. 2 124%a 2 
Pruss. Potash..— 33 a— 35 |Pitch ‘ 61 a 
Quicksilver ....— — a— 55 |Rosin, com. old 65 
Rhubarb Chi...— 50 a—55 (Do. wh. ®280Db 
Saleratus cash.— — Spirits Turp 
Sal Ammoniac — 8)¢ Gils—Dvuty: Palm 4; Olive 2; 
Sal Soda.. 1 623 Linseed, Sperm,(foreign fleher 
Sarsa’rilla Ifon.— 29 3 | jes,) and Whale or other Fish, 
Sarsa’rilla Mex— 13%a— 14 | (foreign,) 15 @ct. ad val 
Senna E. I — 7 a— 11% Flor. 30 fi . — 4 
Senna Alex — 18 a— 23 /jOlive,l2b.b.a&bx 350 @ 4 30 
Shellac ... —40 a— 48 /Olive,inc.® gal 
Soda Ash 80 8 \Palm, @ b 
f Linseed, cm. Pg.- 
j\Linseed, Eng 
|Whale ee 
* Ref. Winter 
' Ref. Spring — 54 
— 9 Sperm, crude.. 1 40 
PF ct. “ Winter, unbl 1 47 4: 
L. Geese, @ B..— a— 48 “ Bleached.... 1 50 
Tennessee..... — 43 a— 47 /|Eleph. ref. bi’ch.— 
Fish—Dvry: 15 @ct.ad val [Lard Oil, 8.&W.— 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 3 50 a 4 6234/Red Disd 
2 250 (|Kerosene, Ill’g 
\Oil-Cake—Dory 
\Thin,ob.c.@ tun.31 00 a35 00 
Thick, round...30 00 a 
Previsions—Duory : Cucere 
| all others 15 ® ct. ad va 
Beef, Ma.cp.@b1 525 a 5 & 
* © City 575 a6 
" Mess, extra.11 00 al2‘ 
" Prime, Ctry 425 a 
" Prime, City 475 a5 


Shiasce 2 62% 
Sugar Lead W.— 
Sulph Quin. 1: 
Tartaric Acid..— 
Verdigris — 
Vitriol Blue... 
Feathers—Dvry: 2 


9 
Mackerel, No. 1 16 
Mack,No.1!, Hal.— 
Mack,No.2,M.n.14 
Mack,No. 2, Hal.— 
Mackerel, No. 3.10 
Salm’n,Pic. Nor.16 
Sal. Pic. ® tce..22 
Shad, Ct., No.1, 

@ hf. bbl. _ — | 
Shad, Ct., No. 2.— — | " © Ms. @tce.17 00 al9 50 
Shad,Sou. # bbl.— — {Pork, Ms. @bbI.17 50 “ 50 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 00 | al5 25 
Herr'g. #c.® bx.— 28 a— 30 sd 15 87 al7 00 
Herring, No.1 .— 18 a— 20 " "clear. 19 50 a— — 
Flax—Dorr : 15 ®@ ct. ad val jLard, OF inb.P— 10%a— 114 
American, @®..— — a— — (Hams, Pickled.— 9 4a— 10 
Fleur and Meal—Dvury: 15 Shoulders, Pkid.— 6%a— 7? 

# ct. ad val [Beef Hams in 
a— — | Pickle, ®@ bbi.i3 25 al6 0 
a495 |Becf, 3mkd,@B— 9¥e 
Butter, Oran. co.— 20 a— 23 

" St. fairtopr.— ll a— 18 

* Ohio.. —hh a— 5 
Cheese .........— 9¥a— 12 
Rice—Durr ; 15 ® ct. ad val 
Ord. tofr. @ewt 350 42375 
Good to prime 400 24450 
Salt—Dury : 15 @ ct. ad val 
Turk’s Is. @ bu.— 17%a— 1° 
St. Martin’s....— — «--— 
L’pool,Gr.@sack— — 4a— 

° Fine. 1580 a1 55 

¥ © Ashton’s 1 77 ke 
Sceda—Dcrr: Free 
Clover, @ B.... 7 4 
Timothy, @ tce.17 00 . 
Flax, Am. rough 1 55 a1 ° 

* Brandywine 4 10 Shot—Dvry: 24 Pct. ad ¥ 

bd ® Punch.17 75 Dr'p&Bek(c) PD - @ 
Fruit—Dovrr : Not D’d, 30: Dry|Buck comp. (do)— — @— | 

F., 8 Pet. ad val Seap—Dorr : 32 Pct. ad val 
Rais.Sn.8 %ck. 4 37K%a— — |New York,@B— 5 @ ey 
Rais. bch. & bx 238 a 240 [Castile - 8a Pies 
Cur’nts. Zte.@b— 6ka— 6%|Hpelter (Z1vK Dery : In ints 

18 a— 18% ara, and Plates, 4; Sheets, 
—_— @= a 12@ ct. ad val 
@ D, 6mos 5 sa 5% 
_Dury: 4 and 15 ® ct. 
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Superfine, No.2. 4 
State Superfine. 5 
State, ex. br... 5 
West, mix’d, do. 5 
Mich.& In st.do. 5 20 
Ohio Superfine . 5 15 
Ohio ex. bds.... ! 


i 
.—) 


Canada, Sup... 
Canada, ex.. a 
Brandywine.. a 
Georgetown .... a 
Petersburg City. 6 00 a 
Rich. County... 575 a 
Alexandria 560 a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
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Balt. Howard st. 5 60 
Rye Flour ...... 3 60 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 3 40 


S 
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bt 


iss 





a— 


dressed. 
Beaver,pcht.@B 1 00- 
* North, @ pee.— — 
* Southern....— 75 
* Western..... 1 00 
Otter, North, pr. 4 00 
© Southern. 2 50 
Red Fox, North.— 50 
Raccoon, South.— 40 
© West’n com.— 25 


BCE eee eeees 
20 utineg#, No. 1 


iCloves (c) — 
|Sugare—Dorr: y 

Bt. Croix, @ DB 
New Orleans 
'Cuba Muscova 
| Porto Rico 
|Havana, White 
\Havana,B. &Y.— 
(Manilla ........— 
|Stuarts’ D. R. L.— 
\Stuarts’ * * e.— 
\Stuarte’ * * g.- aa 

T a— \Stuarts’ (A) ¥ 0% 

* Mexican,@ B— 46 a— ‘Stuarts’ ground ext. sup. av 
Deer,Texas, @B— 18 a— \Tallow—Dorr: » Pct. s 

" Arkansas...— 18 a— ‘Am. prime, ® ».— 

* Florida W |\Teas—Dvrr: 15 Bet 
Grain—Dvrr : 15 @ ct. ad val Gunpowder 
Wheat,w.G Pbu. 1 35 48 \Flyson...... 7 

" "C.new.. 1 35 45 'Y. Hyson, mixed— 
|Hyson Skin —1 
|Twankay -_ 
i\Ning & Oolong.— 
\|Powchong....--— 1 
'Ankei.... , 5 oe 

Congou.........— * 
Ta Pigs, Bars 

and Block, rest; 

Sheets, 8 @ ct. ad ¥ al 91 
Banca cash, #B— 304°" 2 
|Straite, 6 mos. .— 20 4¢ : 
87 ‘Eggilish ».-— D407 a 
Oats, Canada... 45% tes,1-3¥Pbx. 9 12°94 ~ oy 
* Canal.... a— 46 | Plates, I. C 6 07 46 val 

" Ohio..... 45 |Wool—Dorr: 4 Bet. 9" 5» 

" *Jersey....— 38 a— 41 /A.Sax. Fi'cePB— 574°" « 
Peas, bl.e.@2bu 270 a 275 ‘A. F. B.Merino.— 52 “" iy 
Gunpowder—Dvrr: 15 ® ct. A. 4 & % Me’no— : 3 
Blasting, @ 25% 275 2285 A. \ & % Me’no— 4 43 
Sup. Pulled Co..— * 95 
No. 1 Pulled Co.— 3% ©" 49 
Extra Pulled C.— 48 ¢ 
Peruy. Wash.... i3 
Valp. Unwash (3 
S. Am. Com. W 


Jw 


aboh ch bh habebabohe 
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Mink, Northern. 2 50 

Southern.— 75 
Martin, North.. 1 25 
Fur Seal, cl’s. s. 
Hair, do. 


mimeo | | 


5 
es 


eeanten 
el 
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Plates and 


Hay— 
N.R.inbls P 100B— $7 


Hemp— 

Russia,c!.Btunl95 00 2205 00 
" outshot.180 00a —— |S, A. E.R. W 

Manilla, @®...— 6 a— 6\% 8. Am. Unw. W 

Sisal 5%a— 6 8. A. Cord’a W.- 
a200 00-—séF. I, Wash 

Jute .......06..— 8 a— 88 African Unw 

Amer. dew-r...135 00 2150 00 = African Wash 

Do, do. dressed.175 00 4195 00) =Smyrna Unw 

H ® ct. ad val Smyrna Wash. 


Zine—Dorr : 
Wahid B D..— 24 a— 24% and Sheets, 
Do. do. gr. 8. C..— 124a— 13 


Sesh e ee & 


In sheets 
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Tux household of a R 
Was filled with 
quered clime ; 
There were dreamy 
lotus blows, 
And Syrians won fi 
glows, 
And dancing girls fro 
song, 
And dark Numidian 
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And light-haired Scy 
palace dome, 
And stately Carthagir 
in Rome! 
® These were their n 
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But, should the lordly 
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dead— 
| No law denies the mark: 
But, hurried to th 
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with gold ! 
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